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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL 

REVIEW. 


HAS  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  DISTURBED 
THE  BASIS  OF  RATIONAL  FAITH? 


HE  path  of  the  wise  man  is  a midway  between  extremes. 


Solomon  thus  described  it  and  urged  men  not  to  turn  from  it 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Aristotle  so  described  it;  his  moral  rule 
was  to  choose  the  golden  mean  and  follow  it  till  a habit  of  virtue 
was  formed.  Copernicus,  the  founder  of  modern  astronomy,  when 
dying  said:  “I  ask  not  for  the  mercy  which  Paul  received,  nor  for 
the  forgiveness  shown  Peter,  but  only  for  the  compassion  granted 
the  dying  thief — that  is  my  desire.  ’ ’ He  wished  these  words 
carved  on  his  tomb,  but  his  enthusiastic  disciples  held  the  epitaph 
should  run : Terra  motor  solis  ccelique  stator. 

In  him  science  and  religion  met  in  harmony,  as  in  Newton, 
Kepler,  Bacon  and  the  great  men  who  ushered  in  modern  thought 
and  life.  But  it  is  hard  for  their  disciples,  in  a wider  field  of  ob- 
servation, when  knowledge  has  grown  from  more  to  more,  and  when 
proud  philosophy  turns  every  rainbow  of  mystery  into  drops  of 
rain  and  rays  of  light,  to  be  equally  reverent  toward  God  and  true 
toward  themselves. 

German  thinkers  often  speak  of  a threefold  consciousness,  which 
includes  self-consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  the  world  without, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  whom  the  world  subsists  and  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Lotze,  the  most  com- 
prehensive philosopher  since  Hegel,  teaches  that  the  only  bond 
uniting  the  results  of  science  and  the  needs  of  man’s  soul  is  found 
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in  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  law,  the  eternal  cause,  the  mind  and 
will  in  the  universe,  and  the  personal  moral  ruler  to  whom  man  is 
accountable.  If  now  any  of  these  elements  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion— if  the  philosopher  study  invisible  things  till  he  lose  his  hold 
on  the  visible  world;  if  the  theologian  study  God  to  the  exclusion  of 
matter  and  force  and  man’s  relation  to  the  organic  life  about  him ; 
or  if  the  scientist  so  fix  his  eyes  upon  nature  that  they  cannot  rise 
to  nature’s  God,  and  so  dwell  upon  dead  matter  and  blind  force  that 
he  loses  all  sense  of  the  soul  of  the  universe  and  the  spirituality 
which  underlies  its  reality — the  result  must  be  only  a partial  view  of 
truth,  and  a one-sided  apprehension  of  that  wisdom  which  speaks 
equally  in  the  temple  of  the  universe  and  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  heart.  Man’s  many-sided  nature  corresponds  to  the  many- 
sided  manifestations  of  the  Divine;  and  when  our  attention  is 
limited  to  one  avenue  of  approach  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  its  Maker,  the  unemployed  parts  of  our  nature  become  weak- 
ened, suffer  from  atrophy,  teach  little  themselves  and  destroy  the 
proper  perspective  of  the  truth  acquired  by  the  still  active  powers. 

The  case  of  Darwin  is  well  known,  who  through  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  physical  science  lost  the  power  to  enjoy  poetry,  general 
literature  and  humanitarian  studies.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  illus- 
trates, on  the  other  hand,  the  better  balanced  nature,  which  unto  old 
age  kept  mind  and  heart  and  consciousness  open  and  hospitable  to 
every  truth  or  impulse  or  vision  from  God  or  man  or  earth  or  sea. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  addresses 
and  is  as  follows : 

1 1 1 have  no  faith  in  fatalism,  in  destiny,  in  blind  force.  I believe 
in  God,  the  living  God.  I believe  in  the  American  people,  a brave 
and  free  people,  who  do  not  bow  the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
other,  and  who  desire  no  other  to  bow  the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to 
them.  I believe  that  a republic  is  better  than  an  empire.  I be- 
lieve, finally,  whatever  clouds  may  darken  the  horizon,  that  the 
world  is  growing  better,  that  to-day  is  better  than  yesterday,  and 
that  to-morrow  will  be  better  than  to-day.  ’ ’ 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  modern 
science  and  its  multitudinous  application  to  every  department  of 
life.  The  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  electricity,  biology,  anthro- 
pology, physiology,  medicine  and  sanitation  are  bearing  harvests  of 
benefits  such  as  heaven  never  smiled^upon  and  earth  never  rejoiced 
over  before.  The  health  of  man  and  beast  has  improved;  certain 
diseases  are  largely  exterminated;  the  death  rate  has  diminished, 
and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  humanity  vastly  increased  by 
means  of  science. 
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The  late  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  described  our  world 
as  a great  salon  of  pictures  and  a vast  whispering  gallery,  in  wThich 
everything  seen  in  the  light  and  heard  in  the  atmosphere  is  still 
preserved.  On  the  rays  of  light  which  fled  forth  from  the  death  of 
Abel,  or  flight  of  David,  or  coronation  of  Bruce,  or  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  these  pictures  have  gone  out,  speeding  away  many  miles  a 
second;  but  we  might  suppose  our  observer  still  able  to  overtake 
them  and  see  all  the  events  that  went  on  under  the  sun.  In  like 
manner  the  voice  movements  of  Isaiah  and  Paul,  of  Cicero  and 
Luther  might  still  be  found  pulsating  in  the  constant  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  us. 

Hardly  less  wonderful  than  these  speculations  of  the  last  genera- 
tion are  the  actual  discoveries  of  inventors  and  scientists  in  our 
times.  The  thunderbolt,  which  was  the  voice  of  God  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  spear  of  Jupiter  to  the  Roman,  has  become  the  servant  of 
man,  and  works  in  our  mines,  draws  our  loads,  writes  our  messages, 
and  illumines  our  homes  and  streets.  Where  shall  the  limit  be  set 
to  the  possibilities  of  man’s  unlocking  the  treasure  house  of  the 
world?  It  does  not  seem  unthinkable  that  some  wireless  tele- 
graphy along  ether  paths  through  interstellar  spaces  might  enable 
us  to  speak  to  inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  Even  the  throne  of 
God,  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  seem  almost  in  actual  communication  with  devout  men 
who  use  the  forces  and  wisdom  implanted  in  nature  as  a further 
way  to  reach  into  heaven. 

These  very  marvels,  however,  which  science  unfolds  frequently 
narrow  the  vision  of  the  student,  and  by  absorbing  his  attention,  in 
what  is  seen  and  handled  lead  him  to  ignore  or  overlook  the  spiritual 
side  of  nature.  Strictly  speaking  the  work  of  the  scientist  is  limited 
to  a study  of  the  physical  world,  to  matter  and  the  forces  which 
work  through  it.  When  he  finds  a principle  of  law,  order,  intelli- 
gence building  crystals,  framing  and  coloring  flowers,  fashioning 
animals,  and  man  himself,  he  naturally  describes  it  in  terms  of  phy- 
sics— he  calls  it  a nisus  formativus,  a Bildungstrieb , a creative  impulse 
in  nature.  Instead  of  recognizing  a personal  power  and  will  be- 
hind the  visible  world,  he  is  inclined  to  endow  matter  with  the 
qualities  necessary  to  produce  all  that  is.  This  is  no  new  problem. 
The  study  of  the  world  is  one  thing;  the  study  of  its  origin  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  first  pursuit  belongs  preeminently  to  science; 
the  second  inquiry  pertains  especially  to  philosophy  and  theology. 

These  two  fields  of  research  have  been  distinguished  for  2,500 
years.  As  far  back  as  the  Eleatic  and  Ionic  schools  of  Greek  phil- 
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osophy,  as  far  back  as  Platonists  and  materialists  like  Lucretius, 
all  the  philosophical  and  scientific  differences  that  now  divide  men 
have  been  familiar  to  scholars.  The  point  of  conflict  is  usually 
where  the  two  spheres  meet,  where  science  attempts  to  go  beyond 
her  realm  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  where  phil- 
osophy seeks  to  impose  its  a priori  considerations  upon  the  investi- 
gations and  results  of  physicists.  It  is  the  familiar  controversy 
between  science  and  religion — between  what  we  know  and  what  we 
believe.  Goethe  called  this  the  endless  debate  of  humanity,  and 
he  was  both  a great  scientist  and  a great  philosophic  poet.  He  said : 
“The  peculiar,  unique  and  deepest  theme  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  man,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  remains  the 
conflict  between  unbelief  and  faith.  ’ ’ The  very  fact  that  this  con- 
troversy ever  goes  on  shows  that  truth  abides  in  both  religion  and 
science;  else  this  had  become  a dead  issue.  Only  living  ideas  sur- 
vive the  strain  of  ages;  the  dead  do  not  debate.  Both  the  world  and 
all  that  therein  is  and  God  in  His  absolute  fullness  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  hunger  of  man’s  intellectual  inquiries  and  the  thirst  of  his 
moral  nature.  The  Bible  recognizes  the  rights  of  both  nature  and 
grace,  of  science  and  religion.  Grapes  do  not  grow  from  thorns,  nor 
figs  from  thistles.  A good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  We 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  man. 
Yet  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

In  the  long  debate  between  religion  and  science  various  attempts 
at  harmony  have  been  made.  One  of  the  earliest  was  to  rationalize 
theology  and  mythology.  Greek  scholars  did  this,  explaining 
Apollo  with  his  golden  arrows  as  the  sun,  and  his  sister  Diana  with 
silver  arrows  as  the  moon.  Another  solution  was  sought  in  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  sacred  books.  By  this  means  Homer 
was  made  to  teach  current  philosophy.  Jewish  teachers,  such  as 
Philo,  in  like  manner  found  Platonism  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
Christian  scholars,  following  Origen,  got  rid  of  discrepancies  and 
other  difficulties  in  the  Bible  by  a threefold  sense,  literal,  spiritual 
and  mystical. 

Bishop  Butler’s  famous  work,  The  Analogy  of  Religion , Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  showed  that 
objections  against  the  character  of  God  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  equally  valid  against  the  God  of  the  universe.  He  is  just 
as  cruel  now  in  cyclone  and  pestilence  as  He  was  at  the  Red  Sea  or  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites.  But  this  explanation  still  left 
God’s  revelation  and  man’s  apprehension  of  it  open  for  discussion. 
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Does  Gocl  speak  through  holy  men  and  in  the  world  about  us,  or  is 
it  but  the  dreams  of  pious  souls  and  the  fancy  of  the  poets  that 
create  divine  oracles?  Can  the  finite  mind  apprehend  the  infinite 
God,  or  is  our  relation  to  Him  but  a matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
moral  assurance?  When  Greek  philosophy  sank  into  skepticism, 
the  Neo-Platonists  sought  to  save  God  and  religion  by  the  doctrine 
of  ecstasy.  Through  fasting  and  meditation  the  devout  inquirer 
was  caught  up  and,  like  a drop  in  the  ocean,  was  for  a brief  moment 
sharer  of  the  Divine  nature,  so  that  he  knew  from  actual  participa- 
tion that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a wise  and  loving  Being.  This 
thought  passed  into  Christian  circles  and  helped  produce  the  mystic 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  recurs  in  Quakers  and  some  other 
Christians  still. 

In  our  days  this  seeking  after  God  finds  various  ways  of  approach, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
science,  which  has  spread  everywhere  the  idea  of  the  reign  of  law. 
This  is  a world  of  order,  of  mathematical  principles,  of  vast  system- 
atic structure,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  growth  and  development 
everywhere  appear.  Hence  religion  moves  now  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  lines  of  natural  law,  of  comparative  religion,  of  human 
history,  of  ascent  from  man’s  moral  convictions  to  religious  cer- 
tainty, of  psychological  analysis  of  the  experience  of  faith,  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  first  followers,  studied  historic- 
ally, of  the  corroborating  experience  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  of 
the  specially  enlightened  conscience  of  every  man  who  uses  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayer,  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  religious 
assurance. 

The  science  of  our  times  also,  with  which  religion  as  thus  outlined 
is  supposed  to  come  in  conflict,  is  constantly  modifying  its  positions 
and,  like  religion,  seeking  to  reach  right  relations  to  all  that  is.  So 
rapid  have  been  some  of  these  changes  that  men  speak  of  “the 
scientific  revolution”  of  the  past  ten  years.  A friend  of  mine,  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  two  years  ago  asked  for  leave  of  absence : 
he  wanted  a full  year  of  leisure  to  catch  up  with  the  new  thought 
in  his  own  department.  From  a review  of  a book  by  R.  K.  Duncan 
called  the  New  Knowledge*  I glean  the  following:! 

“It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  completed  his  scientific  training 
some  ten  years  ago  to  realize  the  change  that  has  been  worked  dur- 
ing the  interval.  If  he  take  up  an  odd  number  of  a scientific  publi- 
cation, the  bewildering  statements  he  finds  there  recorded  as  com- 

* Hodder  & Stoughton,  1905. 

t London  Daily  News.  July  3, 1905. 
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monplace  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  the  magazine  must  have  been 
issued  from  Bedlam  or,  perhaps,  been  dropped  by  some  passing 
meteor  which  had  strayed  from  another  universe. 

“Ten  years  ago  the  general  principles  of  science  appeared  to 
have  crystallized  into  a definite  and  permanent  shape.  There  were 
the  atoms,  the  raw  material  of  the  world,  hard,  unbreakable  and 
indestructible;  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  was  a wild,  im- 
possible dream.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  involved 
in  ridicule  all  ideas  of  perpetual  motion;  Maxwell’s  ‘Sorting  Demon’ 
was  merely  an  instance  of  aberrant  scientific  imagination.  If  any- 
one asked  of  the  past  he  was  told  the  exact  date,  within  a few  thou- 
sand years,  when  life  first  became  possible  on  earth.  If  he  inquired 
of  the  future  he  was  informed  with  equal  precision  how  many 
centuries  the  race  of  man  had  yet  to  run. 

“The  universe  resembled  a clock  wound  up  long  ago,  and  the 
works  were  steadily  running  down.  Heat  was  gradually  being 
dissipated,  and  while  the  total  amount  of  energy  remained  the 
same,  its  capacity  for  doing  work  was  steadily  decreasing.  The 
beginning  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned,  was  but 
yesterday,  while  to-morrow  inevitably  brought  the  end.  Up  to 
and  beyond  the  fartherest  stars  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
ruled  supreme. 

‘ ‘ But  at  the  present  time  not  a single  one  of  these  theories  can  be 
maintained  unaltered.  Atoms,  so  far  from  being  indivisible,  are 
made  up  of  innumerable  parts,  while  the  transmutation  of  the  ele- 
ments has  become  an  observed  fact.  Maxwell’s  ‘Sorting  Demon’ 
is  busy  at  work,  and  though  we  cannot  at  present  command  his 
services,  ‘ to  say  that  matter  is  not,  to  some  extent,  being  created 
and  destroyed  to-day  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  profoimd  error.  ’ 
While  as  for  the  comparison  of  the  universe  with  a clock  whose 
works  are  steadily  running  down,  we  are  being  driven  to  admit 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  winding  itself  up  anew.  Some  of  the 
stars  are  becoming  colder,  but  others  are  becoming  hotter. 

‘ ‘ The  author  commences  with  a succinct  account  of  scientific 
notions  as  they  prevailed  before  the  discovery  of  radio-activity, 
with  its  incessant  storm  of  corpuscles,  had  played  havoc  with  the 
old  theories.  The  facts  that  under  certain  conditions  the  atmos- 
phere could  become  a conductor  of  electricity,  that  an  electroscope 
could  be  discharged,  and  that  the  direction  of  discharge  was  under 
control,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discharge  must  be  the  work 
of  some  particles  of  matter.  It  was  found  possible  to  measure  these 
tiny  bodies  by  an  elaborate  method  described  in  the  present  volume. 
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The  result  was  amazing;  they  were  found  to  be  a thousand  times 
smaller  than  the  atom.  If  an  atom  were  magnified  to  the  size  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a cricket  ball  would  represent,  on  the  same 
scale,  the  size  of  one  of  these  particles.  These  particles,  or  cor- 
puscles, as  they  were  named,  are  given  off  under  certain  conditions 
by  all  matter. 

"Then,  to  crown  all,  came  the  discovery  of  radium.  Hitherto 
these  effects  had  only  been  produced  with  the  help  of  electricity; 
now  a solid  body  was  found  which  gave  out  the  same  rays  or  streams 
of  corpuscles,  and  that  without  cessation  or  apparent  loss  of 
weight.  An  instrument  invented  by  Sir  William  Crookes  enables 
an  observer  to  watch  this  bombardment  of  tiny  bodies: 

" ‘The  appearance  is  that  of  a swamp  full  of  fireflies,  or  the 
scintillating  stars  on  a clear  night.  And  when  one  remembers  that 
these  flashes  of  light  are  caused  by  a rain  of  projectiles,  each  impact 
being  marked  by  a flash  of  light,  just  as  sparks  fly  off  from  iron  when 
it  is  struck  by  a hammer,  and,  moreover,  that  this  rain  of  projectiles 
is  incessant,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  hi  and  year  out,  the  wonder 
becomes  most  impressive  that  the  radium  should  not  dissipate 
itself  by  this  continuous  projection  of  matter.’ 

"But  this  radio-activity,  though  preeminently  a property  of 
radium,  is  not  confined  to  radium.  It  exists  everywhere,  though 
in  minute  degree.  ‘ Freshly  fallen  rain  and  snow  are  radio-active. 
Air  bubbled  through  Cambridge  tap-water  emits  rays.  Everywhere 
over  the  earth  there  seems  to  arise  an  emission  of  rays.  ’ 

‘ ‘ But  what  is  the  source  of  all  this  amazing  energy?  No  chemical 
reaction  can  explain  it.  ‘We  find  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
radium  emanation  is  over  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  let  loose  by  any  known  chemical  reaction.’ 

"The  explanation  is  given  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  disintegra- 
tion or  breaking  up  of  the  atom.  Within  the  atom,  small  though 
it  be,  there  is  stored  up  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  energy. 
This  energy  is  let  loose  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  complex  atom  into 
simple  forms. 

"Prof.  Thomson,  as  the  result  of  his  calculations,  concludes 
that  a grain  of  hydrogen  has  within  it  energy  sufficient  to  lift  a 
million  tons  through  a height  considerably  exceeding  one  hundred 
yards;  and  that  since  the  amount  of  energy  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  corpuscles  comprising  the  atom  of  the  element,  the  energy 
of  the  other  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  iron  or  lead,  must  enormously 
exceed  that  amount. 

‘ ‘ But  what  becomes  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration?  Here 
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we  have  to  revive  the  dreams  of  the  old  alchemists,  and  see  going 
on  before  our  eyes  the  transmutation  of  matter.  There  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  radium  is  being  converted  into  the  simpler 
element  helium,  while  radium  itself  is  conceivably  only  a disintegra- 
tion product  of  the  more  complex  atom  of  uranium.  Could  man 
discover  the  key  to  this  process — and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  so — he  would  find  ready  to  hand  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  energy  that  would  render  the  steam  engine  a thing  of'  the 
past,  and  he  would  possess  the  power  of  fashioning  and  transform- 
ing the  elements  according  to  his  own  will. 

“In  this  disintegration  of  the  atom  lies  the  secret  of  the  sun’s 
heat.  We  need  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  those  niggardly 
millions  of  years  allowed  by  the  physicist  for  the  past  duration 
of  life  on  the  earth.  We  may  readily  accept  those  more  gorgeous 
demands  made  by  the  geologist  and  the  evolutionist.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  future;  the  earth  is  yet  in  the  early  exuberance  of 
youth,  and  not,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  taught,  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  an  unhonorable  old  age.  But  the  whole  truth  has  not  yet 
been  told.  We  have  evidence  that  while  the  more  complex  atom 
is  breaking  up,  the  simpler  atom  is  building  itself  up  into  more  com- 
plex forms,  thereby  storing  up  new  supplies  of  energy,  so  that  we 
can  see  no  end  to  this  unending  process,  and  may  well  say  with  the 
author : 

‘ 1 ‘ Now  that  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  of  this  infinite  treasure- 
house  of  inter-elemental  energy  lying  latent  for  the  hand  of  future 
man  to  use,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  fanatical  to  believe  that  beings 
who  are  now  latent  in  our  thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins  shall 
stand  upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a footstool,  and  shall  laugh 
and  reach  out  their  hands  amidst  the  stars.  ’ ” So  far  the  reviewer 
and  his  author.  But  besides  the  chemical  and  physical  discoveries 
described  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Duncan,  similar  new  views  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  second  great  realm  of  nature,  the  world  of  organisms. 
New  theories  of  atoms  and  electrons  are  heard  of;  so  we  are  having  a 
new  light  in  the  domain  of  animate  matter,  of  cells  and  germs  and 
development  of  living  things.  Prof.  George  H.  Darwin,  son  of  the 
famous  Charles  Darwin,  in  his  address  last  year  as  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  laid  stress  upon 
two  points  of  great  importance : first,  that  the  general  principle  of 
evolution  now  holds  its  place  firmly  as  a permanent  addition  to 
modes  of  thought;  and  second,  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  of 
evolution  is  still  very  inadequate,  his  father’s  theory  of  natural 
selection  forming  only  a part  of  the  explanation.  He  calls  all  such 
efforts  still  “evolutionary  speculation.” 
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Hardly  any  one  of  them,  he  says,  was  all  true  and  many  were  not 
all  false.  Darwinism  as  an  explanation  of  evolution  is  receiving 
much  criticism  from  scientific  men.  Dr.  Dennert,  a physicist, 
writes:  “The  best  proof  of  my  often  repeated  statement  that  Dar- 
winism is  on  the  wane  appears  in  the  fact  that  since  Darwin’s  day 
many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  origin  of 
species.”  He  refers  to  Wagner,  Niigeli,  Wigand  and  others.  In 
1888,  Eimer,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Tubingen,  published  a work 
on  the  origin  of  species,  opposing  his  Darwinian  teacher  Weismann, 
and  insisting  that  Darwin’s  two  principles  of  natural  selection  and 
survival  of  the  fittest  alone  could  never  produce  a new  species. 
They  could  only  separate  from  one  another  species  already  extant. 
He  enlarged  these  views  in  a work  on  the  Orthogenesis  of  Butterflies, 
published  in  1897.  In  other  words,  the  theory  of  evolution  does 
not  depend  upon  Darwinism,  and  may  be  held  on  grounds  familiar 
to  scholars  before  Darwin  appeared,  and  quite  aside  from  his  main 
contentions.  But  the  scientific  world  is  under  a great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  eminent  English  scientist  who  did  so  much  to 
bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  material  and  organic  forms. 

Beyond  the  theory  of  descent  and  evolution,  which  in  general 
is  accepted  now  by  most  men,  there  lies  another  question,  which  is 
of  prime  importance  for  the  philosopher  and  theologian ; that  is  the 
origin  of  the  life  which  appears  in  protoplasm,  cell  and  fish  and  bird 
and  beast  and  man.  What  have  science  and  religion  to  say  to  this? 
Darwin  himself  did  not  try  to  solve  this  problem.  He  believed  in 
God  as  Creator.  He  wisely  felt  that  it  lay  outside  of  the  field  of 
pure  science.  His  son,  a Professor  of  Astronomy,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  and  in  his  presidential  address  said : * ‘ The  mystery  of  life 
remains  as  impenetrable  as  ever,  and  in  his  evolutionary  specula- 
tions the  biologist  does  not  attempt  to  explain  life  itself.”  The 
great  German  physiologist,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  stated  this  view 
still  more  strongly.  In  an  address  before  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Science  (1876)  he  declared  the  evolution  of  life  was  a rational 
process,  but  of  its  origin  we  know  nothing  and  never  will  know, 
ignoramus  et  ignorabimus.  His  great  colleague  Virchow  held  the 
same  position.  He  did  not  think  Darwin’s  view  proven ; no  missing 
link  was  found  between  one  species  and  another,  much  less  between 
apes  and  man;  and  the  source  of  life,  he  held,  belonged  to  what 
he  called  transcendentalism.  Haeckel  and  the  preacher  walked 
equally  by  faith  in  exploring  this  mystery,  and  both  are  drawn  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  toward  it.  It  really  does  not  belong  to  the 
problem  of  science  which  studies  the  world  as  it  is,  and  the  method 
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by  which  it  grew  from  lowest  potential  forms  into  its  present 
developed  condition. 

Rut  in  this  process  there  appear  everywhere  forces  acting  intelli- 
gently, using  means  to  ends,  and  building  up  out  of  dark,  inorganic, 
chemical  elements  vital  organisms,  self-conscious  and  beautiful. 
What  is  this  intelligence  to  be  called  and  what  was  its  source?  The 
reply  of  religion  is:  “In  the  beginning  God.”  In  the  beginning 
there  was  the  Word  of  God,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  and 
through  whom  all  things  subsist. 

As  observed  already,  many  men  of  science  call  themselves,  as 
Huxley  did,  agnostics  respecting  the  source  of  life  and  all  things; 
but  many  others,  of  whom  Haeckel  is  an  extreme  representative, 
seek  to  find  in  matter  or  force  or  both  the  orgin  of  what  now  appears. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  order  of  nature’s  working — in 
chemistry  with  its  crystallization,  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  especially  in  living  organisms — without  describing  the 
process  in  terms  of  mind.  The  universe  is  rational  and  works  with 
means  toward  ends.  Hence  the  question  is  forced  upon  us : Is  this 
order  the  result  of  an  ever-present  mind,  God  immanent  in  His 
works;  or  can  the  explanation  be  found  in  the  world  itself?  The 
Christian,  the  theist,  and  many  men  of  science  accept  the  working 
of  God;  while  not  a few  students  of  nature  think  matter,  force,  and 
their  laws  produce  all  things.  They  seek  to  reduce  the  teleological 
view  of  the  world  to  a purely  causal  relation,  reduce  psychical  aims 
to  physical  forces,  and  all  organic  functions  to  inorganic  principles; 
finally  to  identify  these  inorganic  principles  with  chemical  and  in  the 
last  resort  with  mechanical  movements.  The  universe  made  itself, 
it  evolved  its  own  forces,  provided  itself  with  material,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  agent  made  itself  what  it  now  is. 
Otto  calls  this  Darwinismus  Vulgaris,  and  says  it  is  “theoretically 
worthless,  but  practically  of  great  attractiveness  and  propagating 
power.”*  It  rules  out  God  and  all  spiritual  direction  in  the 
evolution  of  material  forms. 

Pfenningsdorf  asserts  that  this  “naturalistic  natural  science  can 
be  considered  at  an  end,”  though  it  still  prevails  in  wide  circles 
of  the  populace.  ‘ ‘ Development  without  aim  is  as  unthinkable  as 
movement  without  direction,”  and  mechanical  evolution  of  un- 
thinking matter  is  a self-contradictory  idea;  hence  great  philo- 
sophical evolutionists,  such  as  Lotze,  Wundt,  Paulsen,  Von  Hart- 
mann, Romanes,  the  historian  Lange  and  the  botanist  Reinke  reject 
the  materialistic  attempt  to  eliminate  aim  and  goal  from  nature. 

* Theologische  Rundschau,  1902,  S.  483;  1903,  S.  229. 
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Evolution  is  moving  from  monism  toward  dualism.  Paulsen  says 
Haeckel  belongs  already  to  a dead  generation,  and  calls  his  theory 
an  example  of  incredible  frivolity  in  the  treatment  of  serious  prob- 
lems; while  Wundt  declares  this  ‘ ‘ naturalistic  conception  of  nature” 
a fundamental  error  in  a world  which  shows  everywhere  the  presence 
of  universal  will  and  mind.  We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  materialistic  science  that  should  disturb  the  basis  of  rational 
faith.  It  is  true  the  new  chemistry  to  which  we  have  referred  looks 
toward  a monistic  view  of  all  things.  It  is  called  “the  periodic 
system,”  and  as  presented  by  Ramsey,  Himstedt,  Thomson  and 
others  is  very  attractive. 

Chemical  elements  are  found  to  fall  into  eight  groups  which  have 
like  attitudes  toward  heat,  light  and  electricity,  while  one  group 
passes  over  into  another  in  a certain  order,  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.  For 
example  four  elements  in  one  group  have  the  same  mutual  and 
mathematical  relations  that  four  in  another  group  have.  Accord- 
ingly the  thought  has  arisen  that  all  these  elements,  gold,  copper,, 
carbon,  oxygen,  etc.,  may  be  but  forms  of  one  primal  element,  as 
mediaeval  alchemists  thought.  If  that  were  so  the  universe  is  but 
a varied  manifestation  of  one  ultimate  element  of  matter  or  force  or 
both,  which  forms  the  meeting  place  of  all  that  is.  But  all  this  is 
still  only  speculation.  The  proof  of  its  truth  has  not  yet  been 
found,  and  the  chemistry  of  practice  still  works  under  the  law  of 
the  constancy  of  chemical  elements.  Gold  bonds  have  not  fallen 
in  the  market  through  fear  of  copper  taking  their  place.  Ramsey 
thought  that  radium  might  possibly  produce  helium,  but  declared 
he  had  no  proof  of  it.  It  is  not  known  yet  that  radium  itself  is  an 
element.  Ramsey  closed  his  paper  announcing  what  he  had  dis- 
covered with  the  words;  “Ce  que  je  sais,  je  le  sais  fort  vial,  ce  qne 
f ignore,  j’ ignore  parfaitement.  ’ ’ But  despite  this  scientific  modesty 
some  popular  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  now  we 
know  all  things  proceed  from  radium.  Meyer  went  on  to  teach  that 
because  radium  has  strong  electrical  qualities  all  elements  consist 
of  electrons,  and  that  the  various  chemical  elements  are  but  differ- 
ent groupings  of  these  electrons.  In  that  case  all  things  are  a pro- 
duct of  chemical  action.  In  that  case,  too,  there  would  be  little 
room  or  need  for  Darwin’s  theory  of  descent;  for  everybody  knows 
that  plant  and  animal  organisms  are  built  out  of  chemical  elements. 
But  this  speculation  still  leaves  the  question  unanswered:  How 
did  it  come  to  pass  that  these  electrons,  flying  round  in  infinitely 
small  relations,  grouped  themselves  into  plants  and  animals  and 
men  and  stars  and  sun?  Where  did  the  mind  come  from  that  led 
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these  revolving  electrons  to  start  out  to  build  and  fashion  all  the 
glories  of  the  rational  universe?  How  could  electron  ever  think  of 
anything  different  from  electron?  How  could  it  cease  to  be  electron 
and  connect  itself  with  other  different  forms  to  produce  the  differ- 
entiation which  we  see  everywhere  ? To  hold  this  view  we  must  bring 
in  another  element,  a non-electron,  to  begin  this  new  departure, 
this  differentiation;  and  that  means  that  the  origin  of  the  universe 
rested  upon  two  elements,  not  one — force  and  matter,  mind  and 
matter,  God  and  matter,  as  we  may  decide.  And  as  a matter  of 
fact,  this  second  factor  is  quietly  taken  for  granted  in  monistic 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  things;  for  no  amount  of  one  pri- 
mary force  or  element  could  begin  the  constant  process  of  change 
which  formed  and  still  forms  the  universe.  For  example,  Herbert 
Spencer’s  monism  rests  upon  this  “absolute  being,’’  which  is  for 
him  a material  unity;  but  when  he  comes  to  man,  who  is  on  one  side 
body  and  on  the  other  mind,  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  his  theory, 
making  mental  phenomena  and  nerve  sensations  but  the  inner  and 
outer  sides  of  one  and  the  same  event,  is  only  a hypothesis.  In  like 
manner  his  theory  that  matter  and  motion  are  but  qualities  of  abso- 
lute being  is  also  unproven,  if  not  contradictory.  Besides  his  abso- 
lute was  the  unknown,  a speculative  ideal  abstraction. 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  shut  up  to  two  positions:  first,  that  God  is 
beyond  and  in  the  physical  universe ; and  second,  that  the  physical 
universe  as  known  to  science  is  governed  and  permeated  by  law  and 
order.  To  reject  the  one  is  to  destroy  religion;  to  reject  the  other  is 
to  make  science  impossible.  Place  must  be  found  for  both;  because 
man  as  a devotional  and  intellectual  being  cannot  develop  wisely  and 
well  unless  in  right  relation  to  God  and  the  universe.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  says*  there  is  an  extreme  of  materialism,  where  “ religion  is  a 
practical  religion  of  human  nature  and  earthly  service,  its  God  a 
glorified  humanity,  and  its  immortality  merely  racial’’;  and  there 
is  another  extreme  of  spiritualism  or  puritanism  whose  ‘ 1 God  is  a 
high  and  holy  personality  far  removed  from  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  this  mortal  life.  ’ ’ “ Between  these,  ’ ’ he  continues,  ‘ ‘ stands  the 

religion  which  we  know  as  Christianity,  which  aims  at  being  a com- 
prehensive and  inclusive  scheme  capable  of  embracing  the  essential 
elements  of  both  the  older  systems,  ’ ’ worshiping  the  Most  High  God 
and  loving  and  serving  man  at  his  lowest,  ‘ ‘ rejecting  the  idea  of  any 
ultimate  conflict  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  when  they  appear 
to  conflict  giving  supremacy  to  the  spiritual.  ’ ’ He  holds  that 
science  can  bring  no  objection  to  the  dual  nature  of  man,  and  says 

* “Christianity  and  Science,”  in  Hibbert  Journal.  1906,  p.  315. 
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the  “Incarnation”  in  Jesus  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  truth 
that  neither  mind  nor  force  can  act  save  through  a material  instru- 
ment. 

Every  religion  rests  upon  two  things:  man  speaking  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  God  speaking  to  man  in  some  form  of  revelation.  If 
science  by  its  presuppositions  or  inferences  makes  the  heavens  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  the  human  heart,  and  man  dumb  like  a sheep  before 
his  Maker,  then  religion  will  die.  But,  as  the  heathen  sage  declared, 

‘ ‘ man  is  an  animal  that  prays,  ’ ’ and  no  science  can  long  stifle  the 
worship  which  like  a fountain  wells  up  in  his  soul.  The  irreligious 
man  has  never  been  found,  while  the  unscientific  man  is  abundant. 

‘ ‘ The  man  of  nature  without  religion  belongs  as  much  to  the  domain 
of  myth  as  the  primitive  man  who  had  no  language  does”;*  hence 
no  science  recently  formed  which  makes  religion  impossible  can  live; 
and  any  anti-supernatural  method  of  thought  that  rejects  a living, 
present,  governing  God  shows  its  inadequacy  by  finding  no  place 
and  no  explanation  for  so  universally  manifested  a fact  as  religion, 
which  far  from  being  a product  of  development,  as  some  evolu- 
tionists hold,  underlies  the  culture  of  all  races  in  all  ages.  It  is  a 
living  force  as  much  as  gravity  or  light,  and  must  root  in  a reality  as 
it  inheres  in  God.  This  power  of  religion  has  a meaning  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a personal  God  over  the  world  as  well  as  an 
immanent  God  within  the  imiverse.  Conscience  within  demands 
the  one,  as  the  starry  heavens  above  proclaim  the  other.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  equal  force  of  moral  and  scientific  convictions  that  led 
the  great  Darwinist,  Romanes,  through  correspondence  with  the 
missionary  Gulick,  himself  an  eminent  naturalist,  to  return  to  his 
Christian  faith.  He  found  that  the  Christian  world  with  all  its 
forces,  works,  activity,  and  long-developed  organisms  involved 
Christ,  His  wonderful  Person,  life  and  work,  on  the  same  ground 
of  sound  reason  as  the  world  of  matter  with  its  laws  and  activities 
called  for  the  theories  of  science. 

How  nature  and  the  supernatural  meet  and  cooperate  we  may 
not  be  able  to  say.  Perhaps,  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  said,  it  is  true 
that  “miracles  upon  earth  are  nature  in  heaven.”  We  may  not 
insist  in  these  days  of  scientific  thought  upon  some  ancient  con- 
ception of  the  miraculous;  but  we  must  hold  that  God  is  so  free  in 
His  own  universe  and  within  the  laws  which  He  has  ordained  that 
He  can  do  His  will  for  the  good  of  them  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth. 

The  mathematician  Kurd  Lassowitz,  of  Gotha,  writes  (in  an  essay 
called  Wirklichkeiten,  1903,  and  a lecture,  Religion  und  Natur- 

* Schrieder,  Die  Religion  des  A Irik.  Volkes,  1891,  S.  4. 
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wissenschaft,  1904) : “He  for  whom  it  is  a moral  necessity  to  believe 
in  the  physical  reality  of  miracles,  that  his  faith  in  the  religious 
order  may  not  be  destroyed,  need  not  see  in  miracles  violations  of 
the  order  of  nature,  but  may  regard  them  as  an  original  arrange- 
ment of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  each  miraculous  event  took 
place  under  natural  law  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  to  teach  its 
lesson  to  the  hearts  of  men.  ” “ This  is  no  contradiction,  ’ ’ he  says, 
“with  natural  science,  but  only  with  a naturalistic  theory  of  the 
universe,  which  will  not  admit  that  this  inviolable  system  of  what 
is,  itself  presupposes  an  original  order,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
A contradiction  would  take  place,”  he  adds,  “if  the  event  were 
opposed  to  law,  that  is  took  place  under  suspension  of  a universal 
law;  but  in  that  case  it  would  also  have  no  religious  value,  for  it 
would  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  fundamental  order  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  in  God.”  That  is,  our  present  world, 
which  science  explores,  came  forth  from  an  unknown  world  of  divine 
thought  and  purpose  of  which  science  knows  nothing;  and  in  which 
God  by  preestablished  harmony  could  cause  any  event  to  happen 
under  His  system  of  law.  Besides  this  consideration,  the  religious 
man  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  as  we  can  do  wonderful 
things  in  science,  art,  invention,  by  using  the  forces  and  laws  of 
nature,  God  could  do  things  infinitely  more  wonderful  by  the  use 
of  these  same  principles,  which  are  an  expression  of  His  plan  in  the 
universe.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  moral  miracles  wrought  by 
the  spirit  of  God  within  the  soul  of  man.  Here  where  love  of  God, 
love  of  man,  conscience,  reverence,  adoration,  the  throbbing  power 
of  an  endless  life  and  prayer  for  daily  guidance  are  found,  every 
devout  spirit  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God.  Here  appears  a 
certainty  concerning  God  which  is  not  a matter  of  reflection,  but 
of  immediate  feeling.  Of  nothing  has  man  such  an  immediate  cer- 
tainty as  of  God,  because  denial  of  this  certainty  is  a contradiction 
of  the  native  testimony  of  the  soul;  it  is  a confusion  of  man’s  spirit. 
That  God  can  reveal  His  will  to  receptive,  devout  men  is  testified 
to  by  all  prophets  and  sages,  wise  men  and  poets,  philosophers  and 
missionaries.  To  assert  the  contrary  and  hold  that  science  pre- 
cluded this  revelation  to  man,  would  shock  Isaiah  and  David,  Paul 
and  Peter,  Socrates  and  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Proclus, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Bacon  and  Newton; 
it  would  cut  the  nerve  of  poetry,  quench  the  fire  of  philosophy, 
sweep  sacred  literature  off  the  earth,  and  undermine  that  Christian 
foundation  upon  which  all  European  and  American  civilization  and 
science  rest.  But  no  such  extreme  position  will  be  taken.  While 
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many  scientific  men  follow  a materialistic  conception  of  nature, 
there  are  indications  of  a drift  in  scientific  thought  towards  more 
conservative  positions. 

Religion  is  growing  in  power  within  the  wider  circles  of  literature 
and  life.  Few  scientific  men  regard  it  either  as  dead  or  unworthy  to 
live.  They  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
power,  and  are  concerned  the  more  with  its  proper  relation  to  the 
results  of  science.  Christianity  has  passed  through  most  merciless 
criticism  by  students  of  the  Bible,  comparative  religion,  psychology, 
history,  philosophy  and  science ; and  it  still  lives,  still  labors,  and  is 
sending  more  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands  than  ever 
before.  Its  living  power  cannot  be  denied.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  an  illusion,  more  or  less  mixed  with  untenable  views; 
but  its  value  is  none  the  less  recognized,  and  the  splendid  support 
it  gives  to  thought,  virtue  and  human  character  increasingly  ad- 
mitted and  admired.  From  the  frost  and  cold  of  scientific  intel- 
lectualism  not  a few  men  turn  toward  the  warmth  of  religion.  From 
the  brutality  of  natural  law,  natural  selection,  and  battles  of  tooth 
and  claw  looking  toward  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  men  look  with 
satisfaction  toward  thoughts  of  God  as  a Father  who  cares  for 
every  sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground.  Even  Haeckel  feels  the 
need  of  religious  appearances  and  has  just  formed  a “Monistic 
Union/’  in  cooperation  with  a clergyman,  to  present  his  materialism 
as  philosophy  and  worship. 

There  is  a recoil  from  the  right  of  might,  and  growing  sympathy 
with  weakness  and  those  who  are  oppressed.  A German  Liberal 
recently  said:  “We  seek  again  to  gain  an  idea  for  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  sacrifices  and  endure  hardships.  ’ ’ The  heroic  factor 
is  more  recognized  in  religion;  and  conscience,  calling  toward  the 
cross,  is  sometimes  thought  of  as  the  voice  of  God.  Martyrs  to 
science  and  philanthropy,  who  fall  in  medical,  sanitary  and  social 
research  that  others  may  live,  illustrate  beautifully  this  religion  of 
service  for  man.  The  Bible  recognizes  both  the  reign  of  law  and 
the  revelation  of  God.  And  the  man  of  science  is  gradually  coming 
toward  the  same  wide  view.  It  is  not  religion  or  science,  God  or 
nature;  it  is  both.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  eminent  scientist,  in  his 
last  work,  Life  and  Matter,  shows  that  soul  and  body,  God  and  the 
universe  are  indispensable  to  a true  explanation  of  man  and  the 
world.  Without  God  the  universe  is  an  insoluble  mystery;  and 
any  generation  which  becomes  scientific  by  losing  the  sense  of  God 
becomes  self-centred  and  barren.  Goethe  said:  “All  epochs  in 
which  unbelief,  whatever  form  it  takes,  attains  its  sad  victory  dis- 
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appear  from  the  mind  of  posterity,  because  no  man  wants  to  burden 
himself  gaining  knowledge  of  what  was  unfruitful.”  This  is  true 
of  our  age  in  a measure;  for  theories  of  evolution  have  been  extended 
to  take  in  history,  philosophy  and  religion,  making  them  all  but 
products  of  nature  and  its  laws,  to  the  exclusion  largely  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  man.  Formerly  men 
made  history;  now  we  are  told  historical  environment  makes  men. 
Formerly  character  grew  in  the  conflict  of  daily  life;  now  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a product  of  heredity.  Formerly  conscience  was  the 
voice  of  God;  now  it  is,  in  the  view  of  Spencer,  a growth  out  of 
bodily  sufferings.  Formerly  religion  was  a revelation  from  God 
to  the  soul  of  man ; now  it  is  often  traced  to  dreams,  ghosts,  totem- 
ism  and  the  fearful  fancies  of  man.  We  cannot  now  discuss  these 
theories;  we  can  but  ask  in  passing  why  it  is  that  man  everywhere 
created  a religion,  and  why  he  cannot  avoid  prayer,  faith  in  God, 
and  a sense  of  responsibility  to  Him?  But  it  is  certain  that  as  this 
materialistic,  evolutionary  view  of  life  spreads  there  will  come  with 
it  a fatalism  and  loss  of  hope  and  reverence  which  will  leave  hu- 
manity again  in  the  darkness  and  despair  of  heathen  seekers  after 
God.  It  puts  us  on  a lower  plane  than  Cicero,  who  said : ‘ ‘ We  are 
wise  in  this,  that  we  regard  nature  as  divine  and  obey  her  as  God.  ’ ’ 
Men  like  Haeckel  have  lost  moral  tone  as  they  gave  themselves 
exclusively  to  materialistic  science.  His  book,  The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,  has  circulated  in  170,000  copies  in  Germany,  showing  how 
widespread  is  unbelief  in  that  land;  but  Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  calls 
it  a disgrace  to  German  scholarship,  for  its  perversions  and  dis- 
honesty; and  many  other  scholars  are  recoiling  from  all  sympathy 
with  such  a circle  of  thought.  There  is  a growing  belief  in  a personal 
God  and  in  the  importance  of  religion  as  related  to  Him.  There  is 
also  a narrowing  of  the  circle  in  which  materialistic  science  has 
claimed  atheistic  victories.  In  the  first  place  not  a few  scientists, 
such  as  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Virchow,  Romanes  and  Lodge,  recog- 
nize that  the  origin  of  the  universe  lies  beyond  the  power  of  science 
to  solve.  A second  indication  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Kant- 
Laplace  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  by  whirling  of 
masses  of  nebulous  matter  till  rings  flew  off  and  became  the  worlds 
we  see,  can  no  longer  be  defended  by  any  scientist.*  The  star  dust 
supposed  to  extend  from  the  sun  to  Neptune  could  not  go  so  far 
at  the  temperature  required  without  being  lost  in  the  planetary 
spaces.  It  would  take  a gas  sphere  of  this  vast  size  3,181  years  to 
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revolve,  while  our  earth,  one  of  its  rings  swung  out  of  this  slow 
revolution,  goes  round  in  365  days.  Then  such  a gas  sphere  ex- 
tending to  Neptune  would  be  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero  in 
temperature;  hence  the  supposed  fire  mist  is  impossible.  Other 
strong  reasons  also  are  urged  against  this  physical  origin  of  our 
planetary  system. 

In  a third  field,  that  of  life  and  its  organic  forms,  there  is  a grow- 
ing conservatism.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  life,  which  may  be 
called  the  burning  question  of  science  in  our  generation,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  far  as  ever  from  any  solution  which  leaves  out  God. 
Two  things  seem  nowr  abundantly  clear : first,  that  the  boundaries 
between  the  inorganic  and  organic  world  cannot  be  clearly  fixed; 
but,  second,  that  there  is  a fundamental  distinction  between  them 
which  no  discoveries  and  comparisons  have  been  able  to  remove. 

Until  the  seventeenth  century  all  men  believed  in  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  life  from  God  through  inorganic  matter.  It  was 
modern  science  with  microscope  and  exact  method  that  showed 
grubs  did  not  grow  in  cheese  or  worms  originate  within  the  bodies 
of  animals.  It  was  Harvey  (1658)  who  declared  omne  vivurn  ex 
ovo.  Finally  the  controversy  between  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  (1858), 
and  the  investigations  of  the  French  Academy,  proved  spontaneous 
generation  groundless.  So  anti-religious  a man  as  Karl  Vogt, 
the  geologist,  wrote  (1879):  "All  investigations  of  recent  years 
prove  beyond  a doubt  that  the  observations  on  which  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  rested  are  utterly  incorrect  and  indeed 
false.  The  truth  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  find  nowhere  the 
origin  of  an  organism  taking  place  in  any  other  way  than  through 
parents.  ’ ’ Huxley  proved  the  same  thing  against  Bastian  and  in 
spite  of  Haeckel’s  assertions  the  same  is  still  true.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  unless  life  is  a natural  product  God  must  be  recognized  as  its 
author  which  impels  some  scientists  to  take  Haeckel’s  position. 
For  example,  Nageli  says:  "To  deny  spontaneous  generation  is  to 
proclaim  the  miraculous  at  this  point  of  the  development  theories.  ’ ’ 
But  such  a position  really  begs  the  question.  The  development  of 
organisms  belongs  to  science;  but  their  origin  is  still  hidden  and 
seems  to  belong  to  another  realm  than  physical  investigation. 

Virchow  says:  "Whoever  is  determined  to  know  where  the 
source  of  life  is  to  be  sought  has  only  the  choice  between  the  dogma 
of  creation  and  the  dogma  of  spontaneous  generation.’’  And  a 
more  recent  writer  remarks : ‘ ‘ Certainly  if  anything  can  show  the 
untenable  position  of  naturalism,  it  is  the  question  respecting  the 
origin  of  life  and  the  sad  attempts  made  to  bolster  up  the  theory 
29 
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of  spontaneous  generation."*  We  are  still  left  on  the  ground  of 
the  Genesis  account — God  and  the  waters  produced  the  fish;  God 
and  the  earth  produced  the  animals,  each  after  his  kind;  and  God 
and  His  Spirit  produced  man  in  the  Divine  image,  but  with  bodily 
nature  like  the  other  creatures  about  him. 

In  a fourth  department  of  research,  also,  that  of  the  origin  of 
species,  there  is  now  greater  conservatism.  All  scientific  men  accept 
evolution,  but  they  are  greatly  divided  upon  how  it  took  place. 
How  can  natural  selection  explain  the  appearance  of  a new  species 
side  by  side  with  the  old?  Paleontology  sheds  no  light  upon  the 
problem,  for  these  new  species  appear  suddenly  side  by  side  with  the 
old  and  with  no  stepping  stone  between.  Then  species  do  not 
appear  in  geological  formations  in  the  order  required  by  the  theory 
of  their  evolutionary  origin.  Later  forms  of  organisms  appear  at 
times  in  earlier  strata  of  the  earth,  and  primitive  forms  in  later 
strata.  And  the  question,  What  brought  any  species  to  the  period 
of  change?  is  not  answered  yet.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  the 
scientist  Driesch  says:  “We  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
way  the  transmutation  of  species  takes  place"  (1905). 

Our  space  will  permit  us  to  refer  only  to  one  more  line  of  research, 
in  which  science  speaks  less  confidently  than  a few  years  ago : that  is 
the  history  of  man  himself.  He  did  not  proceed  necessarily  from 
a condition  of  barbarism  through  long  ages  into  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion. Theory  may  look  that  way;  but  facts  do  not  support  it  as 
much  as  could  be  desired.  Down  below  the  Beduin  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Arab  of  Syria,  the  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  is  found  a high 
civilization  5,000  years  old.  The  degradation  of  man  seems  more 
remarkable  than  his  development  upward;  and  the  fact  that  children 
of  barbarous  negroes  in  Africa  and  of  outcast  races  in  India  have 
in  a generation  attained  equal  scholastic  rank  with  families  of 
Europeans,  shows  that  the  lowest  human  being  now  is  cycles 
away  from  the  monkey-man  of  our  hypothesis. 

All  early  mankind  shared  this  primitive  culture,  as  Trombetti 
has  shown  in  his  essay  (1904),  awarded  the  prize  by  the  Academy  of 
Science,  which  proved  that  all  languages  of  the  earth  grew  out  of 
one  original  speech.  And,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  this  ancient 
culture  of  one  speech  expressed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  civiliza- 
tion. This  primeval  language  had  all  needful  religious  words ; “In 
the  beginning  God."  As  soon  as  man  knew’  himself  he  knew  his 
Maker.  Homer’s  wrords,  3k  9su>j  yarioua  avOpw-xoi,  Melanchthon 
called  the  most  impressive  utterance  in  the  great  Epic  poems.  The 
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famous  saying  of  Augustine,  ‘ ‘ Fecesti  nos  ad  Te  et  inquietum  est  cor 
nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te,”  is  quoted  so  often  because  it  is 
felt  to  be  so  true. 

The  Christian  religion  is  a fact  of  experience,  and  as  a fact  can  be 
tested  and  valued  scientifically.  The  history  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
lengthening  defense  of  its  truthfulness.  It  has  met  the  needs  of  all 
races  and  peoples  and  tribes  of  men.  There  is  no  objection  of 
science  or  philosophy,  culture  or  opposing  religion  which  our  times 
present  that  Christianity  did  not  encounter  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Egypt.  Its  first  great  conflict  was  in  the  second 
century,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  an  evolutionary  system  of 
philosophy  called  gnosticism;  and  its  severest  struggle,  as  in  our 
day,  was  to  preserve  itself  from  being  absorbed  in  a system  of 
speculation  which  included  creation,  the  universe,  the  problem  of 
evil  and  salvation  as  stages  in  a cosmical  process.  The  crucial 
question  then  as  now  was,  How  can  a Christian  be  a man  of  rtVm? 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  rights  of  yvaxJi^  ? Prof.  Gnmer, 
a scientist  of  Bern,  has  just  raised  the  same  question;  and  I will 
close  this  paper  by  translating  a part  of  his  lecture  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  writes  in  an  essay  entitled  ‘ ‘ How  is  it  possible  that  a 
Scientist  can  be  a Christian?” 

“Christianity  rests  not  only  upon  historical  facts,  but  presents 
itself  as  an  actual  fact  of  experience.  It  bears  its  own  fruits  also  in 
our  day  and  wishes  to  be  judged  by  these  fruits.  It  thus  takes  equal 
rank  with  certain  branches  of  natural  science — it  occupies  the 
ground  of  experience,  observation  and  experiment.  It  challenges 
the  examination  of  its  operations,  proclaims  ever  louder  and 
clearer  that  it  is  a powerful  factor  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  in  that  of  humanity  at  large,  a factor  whose  influence  can  be 
ascertained  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  the  working  of  electricity, 
chemical  affinity,  or  organic  life  in  protoplasm;  in  a word,  it  is  a fac- 
tor whose  reality  can  be  tested  by  scientific  methods.  There  is 
little  need  to  refer  to  these  universally  recognized  facts,  though  the 
modern  man  often  forgets  that  our  European  culture,  especially  our 
scientific  culture,  is  an  attainment  of  nations  who  put  themselves 
ever  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  modern  man  also 
often  forgets  that  the  higher  moral  views,  which  are  still  universally 
recognized  in  our  lands  of  civilization,  are  the  fruits  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  that  even  the  most  extreme  atheists  of  our  time  are  in- 
debted for  their  morality  to  the  influence  of  that  Christian  standard 
of  life  which  is  still  very  powerful  among  us. 

“But  stronger  than  this  general  influence  is  the  effect  of  Chris- 
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tianity  upon  the  individual  man;  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity to  reach  the  individual,  and  here  it  has  wrought  its  unmis- 
takable victories.  The  man  who  does  not  intentionally  close  his 
eyes  to  these  things  cannot  overlook  them.  But  if  he  will  look  a 
little  into  the  thrilling  history  of  Protestant  missions,  or  study  a 
little  the  life  of  his  ora  people  and  observe  the  results  of  home  and 
city  missions,  he  will  become  aware  of  things  that  border  on  the 
miraculous.  He  will  see  men  of  black,  brown  and  yellow  races, 
drawn  out  of  the  mire  of  barbarism,  joyfully  dying  as  martyrs  for 
Him  who  saved  them.  Or,  he  will  see  deeper  sunken  individuals 
of  the  white  race,  devoted  to  destruction  by  drink  and  the  horrors 
of  sensuality,  transformed  into  noble,  moral  characters.  Or,  what 
may  be  still  more  -marvelous,  he  will  see  men  endowed  with  lofty 
natures,  intellectual  and  aesthetic,  pass  through  an  inner  crisis,  in 
which  they  freely  surrender  intellectualism  and  aestheticism  for  the 
sake  of  a loftier  ideal.  He  will  see  how,  filled  with  the  love  of  their 
Lord,  they  devote  their  powers,  their  time  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men,  of  the  poor  and  despised.  And  elsewhere  he  will  see  in 
the  hovels  of  the  poor  or  the  chamber  of  the  suffering  men  broken 
physically  or  mentally,  who  yet  bear  their  sufferings  with  inward 
peace,  through  faith  in  Him  whose  love  for  them  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Such  facts  exist  and  demand  the  attention  of  every  man  who  is 
ready  to  give  time  to  their  consideration. 

“ Still  deeper  goes  the  proof  which  every  Christian  has  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  own  soul.  Here  is  found  a chain  of  experiences  which 
is  for  him  more  sure  and  certain  than  the  events  of  everyday  life. 
It  is  the  constant  experience  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  ever- 
living  Jesus,  the  experience  of  freedom  from  the  burden  of  guilt 
which  presses  so  heavily  and  so  inevitably  upon  every  moral  think- 
ing man;  it  is  those  revelations  of  a Divine  leading  in  our  life,  which 
show  that  our  everyday  existence  is  not  ruled  by  blind  chance,  but 
by  a will  that  knows  the  end  it  seeks;  it  is  the  wonder-working  living 
forces  that  impart  to  weak  Christians  unexpected  moral  power. 
Further,  it  is  those  answers  to  prayer,  so  real  that  the  man  knows 
that  prayer  is  much  more  than  a subjective  elevation  of  feeling: 
for  in  prayer  man  comes  in  contact  with  the  eternal  source  of  all 
world  events,  with  God,  and  may  therefore  even  help  determine 
the  will  of  God — of  course  not  in  the  way  of  common  ignorant 
caprice,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine  plan,  on  the  basis  of  definite 
laws  which  make  possible  such  an  influence  from  men  upon  God. 
In  our  age  of  empiricism  no  man  will  venture  to  deny  these  facts. 
There  they  are.  They  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  man,  and  he  is 
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at  perfect  liberty  to  submit  them  to  the  most  exact  psychological, 
statistical  and  experimental  methods  of  testing.  ” 

In  this  brief  article  we  have  been  able  to  touch  only  the  fringes  of 
a vast  subject;  but  surely  this  cursory  survey  has  been  sufficient  to 
show  that  scientific  investigation  has  not  disturbed  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  rational  faith. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Hugh  M.  Scott. 


II. 


SCHWENCKFELD’S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
EUCHARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(Conclusion.)* 

IT  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  that  larger  circle 
of  thought  that  lies  behind  and  everywhere  colors  the  more  su- 
perficial considerations  thus  far  presented:  to  understand  his  view  of 
faith  we  have  to  examine  the  philosophic  presuppositions  upon 
which  he  based  not  only  his  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  sacraments 
but  his  whole  conception  of  the  nature  of  redemption.  Concerned 
as  he  was  for  the  rights  of  subjective  religion,  finding  as  he  did  in 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer  the  only  way  unto  eternal 
life,  how  did  he  conceive  of  the  nexus  of  faith  by  which  the  soul 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  supernatural  source  of  grace  in 
the  real  or  inward  sacrament?  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  his 
conception  of  faith  is  influenced  by  his  conception  of  Christ,  and 
his  Christology  in  turn  is  inseparably  linked  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  For  him,  as  for  all  the  participants  in  the  eucharistic 
controversy,  there  were  in  reality  two  closely  related  and  decisive 
questions:  (1)  What  is  the  mode  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the 
Supper?  and  (2)  What  benefits  does  faith  receive  through  or,  as 
Schwenckfeld  would  prefer  to  say,  in  the  use  of  the  sacrament?! 

The  philosophic  dualism  underlying  Schwenckfeld’s  system  and 
revealing  itself  in  his  Christology  posits  a twofold  activity  on  the 


* The  first  half  of  this  discussion  appeared  in  The  Princeton  Theological 
Review,  July,  1906,  pp.  352-3S6.  The  four  folio  volumes  constituting  the  chief 
sources  are  cited  under  the  symbols  A,  B,  C and  D;  cf.  the  bibliographical  note, 
ibid.,  p.  352. 

t It  was  natural  for  the  editor(s)  of  the  fol.  D to  close  the  volume  with 
Schwenckfeld’s  two  doctrinal  summaries,  often  separately  published,  Ein  Kurzes 
Summarium  von  C.  Schwenckfelds  Glauben  und  Bekenntnis  von  Christo  dem  Sohne 
Gottes  and  his  Kurzes  Bekenntnis  vom  HI.  Sacrament  des  Herrn  Christi  Nachtmals. 
On  the  necessary  and  close  connection  between  the  Supper  and  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  person,  cf.  also  D 30b,  82d,  A 727  sqq.  and  the  many  passages  in  which 
he  shows  the  relations  of  these  views  in  the  erroneous  teachings  of  his  opponents. 
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part  of  God,  that  of  creation  and  that  of  regeneration.* * * §  The  sharp- 
est distinction  is  preserved  between  nature  and  grace.  “The 
work  of  creation  brings  with  it  the  presence  of  the  power,  might  and 
strength  of  God,  with  which  God  creates,  fills  and  preserves  all 

things  through  his  right  hand,  through  his  Word  Christ 

Such  presence  is  honorable  to  God,  shows  his  majesty,  power, 
knowledge  and  government,  that  he  is  a Lord  of  all  things,  but  it 
is  not  specially  comforting  or  salutary  to  the  creatures.”!  In 
contrast  with  this  creative  activity,  which  reveals  only  the  pres- 
ence of  power,  is  the  regenerating  or  gracious  activity  by  which 
man  becomes  a partaker  of  the  divine  essence : ‘ ‘ the  other  work  of 
God  is  the  work  of  recreation,  which  God  has  exercised  especially 
in  the  sphere  of  human  life  through  his  right  hand,  that  is  through 
Christ,  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  work,  and  which  he  still  exercises 
and  dispenses  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  brings  with  itself  proesentiam 
gratice  (that  is  the  presence  of  grace)  with  which  God  is  nigh  unto 
all  those  who  call  upon  him  ....  and  through  which  God’s  right 
hand  in  the  Holy  Spirit  cleanses,  remakes  and  regenerates  man, 
in  order  that  God  may  live  and  abide  in  him,  being  apprehended 
by  faith,  and  that  man  may  become  a partaker  of  his  divine  nature 
and  essence;  2 Pet.  1,  Heb.  3.  Such  presence  is  honorable  to  God, 
shows  his  mercy,  friendliness  and  great  love,  and  is  salutary  to  the 
creature,  a powerful  comfort  unto  eternal  life.”!  Redemption  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  a deliverance  both  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and — what  is  really  fimdamental — from  the  very  estate  of  crea- 
turehood.  § But  how,  then,  must  he  be  constituted  who  is  to  effect 
so  genuinely  physical  or  substantial  a transformation  as  that  re- 
quired to  make  the  sinful  creature  a participant  in  the  divine  life 
and  essence?  If  the  Mediator  is  to  succeed  in  bringing  man  into 
harmony  with  God,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  creature  and  Creator 
are  further  removed  from  each  other  than  heaven  and  earth, 

* Baur  ( Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit) , Dorner  ( Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi), 
[Iahn  ( Sententia ) and  Erbkam  ( Geschichte  der  prot.  Sekten ) have  clearly  appre- 
hended and  more  or  less  fully  discussed  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  far- 
reaching  distinction.  The  reader  is  referred  to  these  works  for  a more  adequate 
treatment  than  we  can  here  give  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

t See  the  whole  section  in  Sendbrief  VI,  entitled  Von  zweierlei  Werk  und  Gegen- 
wdrtigkeit  Gottes  (C  pp.  104-106). 

J Ibid.,  p.  105. 

§ It  is  Hahn’s  special  merit  to  have  established  this  point.  See  his  disserta- 
tion, pp.  8,  21,  49  n.  3,  51  sqq.  Hahn,  however,  underestimates  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Dorner  and  Baur  in  proving  the  central  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  “Schopfung”  and  “Wiederschopfung.”  Cf.  Baur,  Theol.  Jahrb., 
1848,  pp.  512,  524,  et  passim. 
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wherein  lies  the  capacity  of  the  God-man  to  accomplish  this  unique 
task?  Obviously  the  traditional  Anselmic  view  of  the  personal 
union  between  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  adequate  to  the 
terms  of  Schwenckfeld’s  problem.  For  if,  as  we  are  told,  sin  per- 
tains to  the  very  status  of  creaturehood,  it  is  of  course  essential 
that  the  Saviour  should  in  no  sense  be  a creatine — not  even, 
Schwenekfeld  insists,  according  to  his  human  nature.* * * §  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Saviour  should  be  truly 
man,  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  essence  of  our  human 
nature.  How,  then,  are  the  two  requirements — that  of  perfect 
deity  and  that  of  perfect  humanity  apart  from  all  creaturehood — 
to  be  realized  in  a single  and  unitary  personality? 

Schwenckf eld's  answer  is  highly  ingenious,  but  necessarily  unsat- 
isfactory; the  primary  dualism  of  his  system,  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  problem  is  stated,  preclude  any  solution.  Christ,  we 
are  told,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  reason  of  this 
supernatural  generation  he  is  said  to  belong  to  the  order  not  of 
“ created”  but  of  “begotten”  or  “re-created”  beings. f He  is 
therefore  truly  divine,  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  very  essence 
of  liis  being.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  from  her  he  received  his  material,  substantial  body.  § He  is, 

* The  passages  against  the  “Creaturisten” — those  who  held  that  the  word 
“creature”  is  applicable  to  Christ  in  any  sense  whatsoever — are  innumerable. 
Schwenckfeld’s  contention,  when  once  his  philosophic  dualism  was  taken  seriously, 
had  to  influence  his  whole  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  See,  e.g.,  C 806b,  809d,  814a,  823c. 

f “ Wiederschopfung,  ” “Zeugen,  ” “ regeneratio  ” and  “filiatio”  are  all 
practically  synonymous.  They  denote  a supernatural  communication  of  grace, 
in  other  words  of  the  divine  essence  itself,  and  may  therefore  be  predicated  of  the 
sinless  Christ’s  humanity  as  well  as  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
these  terms  have  no  reference  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  as  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity:  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Redeemer  and  his  people 
is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  Mediator’s  divinity  but  in  his  non-creaturely  humanity. 
We  have  here  a characteristic  specimen  of  Schwenckfeld’s  attempt  to  theologize 
on  a strictly  biblical  basis ; but  into  the  familiar  words  of  Scripture  an  entirely 
new  content  is  poured. 

J More  accurately — though  the  preposition  “aus”  is  frequent  enough — Christ 
was  born  “in  her  and  of  her,”  but  “outof  God”  (B  281c,  and  in  the  margin). 

§ It  is  not  the  whole  truth,  therefore,  when  Hodge  ( Syst . Theol.,  I,  82)  declares: 
‘ ‘ His  body  and  soul  were  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  God  ’ ’ and  that,  according 
to  Schwenekfeld,  Christ  did  not  have  ‘ ‘ any  material  body  or  blood.  ’ ’ Schwenck- 
feld  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Valentinus  or  Melchior  Hoffmann 
(see  D 426,  B 163d,  A 291,  D 79d).  He  taught  that  Christ  did  have  a real,  mater- 
ial body  in  his  humiliation,  and  that  he  even  now,  in  his  glorified  or  “deified” 
humanity,  has  flesh  and  bones.  Cf.  D 125d:  “Ich  glaube  und  bekenne  dass 
Christus  Jesus  auch  noch  heute  und  ewig  ein  wahrer,  ganzer  Mensch  mit  Leib, 
Fleisch,  Blut  und  Gebein  ist  in  himmlischer  Klarheit  in  einem  unbegreiflichen 
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therefore,  God  and  man  in  one.  But  why  is  he  not  then  a creature? 
The  response  is  a double  one : first,  that  the  term ' ‘ creature”  denotes 
merely  origin,  whereas  “ man"  or  “ humanity  ’’  or  “ flesh ” denotes  es- 
sence,* and  secondly,  that  our  Lord  besides  having  a divine  Father 
had  also  a specially  sanctified  mother,  a virgin  upon  whom  had  been 
bestowed  the  gift — the  supernatural,  the  characteristically  spiritual- 
substantial  gift — of  faith. f But,  as  Horner  has  pointed  out,J  this 
is  simply  to  transfer  the  problem  from  the  constitution  of  Christ 
to  that  of  his  mother.  The  solution  cannot  do  full  justice  to  his 
humanity.  § He  is,  after  all,  sui  generis  not  simply  as  to  his  per- 
sonality as  a whole,  but  even  according  to  his  human  nature 
alone.  His  flesh  has  a different  origin  and  different  capacities 
from  our  own.  His  flesh  from  the  first  is  what,  according  to 


Lichte  und  Wesen.”  Rather  is  it  the  case,  then,  that  Christ  had  a species  of 
double  corporeity — one  bodily  principle  which  owed  its  capacity  for  glorification 
and  progressive  “deification”  to  the  fact  that  it  was  essentially  divine,  and  a 
second  bodily  principle  which  was  essentially  human,  derived  from  the  earthly 
elements  of  his  mother’s  constitution.  Cf.  D 1,  21,  98,  498,  and  the  many  pas- 
sages that  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  “Gottwerdung”  of  the  humanity. 

* Creature  is  not  “ein  Wort  oder  eigentlicher  Namen  des  Selbstandes  oder  der 
Natur  des  Menschen  ....  so  es  doch  viel  mehr  ein  Zunamen  ist,  dadurch 
allein  des  Menschen  Herkommen  angezeigt  und  die  Ankunft  des  alten  Menschen 
wird  bedeutet”  (D  125b).  And  in  the  margin:  “Creatura  non  est  nomen  sub- 
stantire  rei,  sed  .appellatio  rei  accidens,  sicut  nativitas,  sicut  filiatio,  generatio, 
etc.  Ein  Mensch  sein  sagt  von  einem  Wesen;  Creatur  vom  Herkommen  des 
Wesens.”  At  times,  however,  Schwenckfeld  seems  to  depart  from  the  path  of 
strict  consistency.  Thus  in  D 254  he  says:  “Xach  aller  Schrift  Zeugnis  werden 
allein  zweierlei  Wesen  aller  Dinge  befunden:  ein  gottlich  und  himmlisch,  welches 
allein  Gott  und  seinem  Sohne  Christus  nattirlich  zusteht,  und  wem  er  es  aus 
Gnaden  will  gonnen;  das  andere  creatiirlich  und  irdisch,  in  welches  Wesen  sich 
auch  Christus,  der  Sohn  Gottes,  seiner  Exanition  nach  eine  Zeitlang  um  unseres 
Heiles  willen  begeben,  da  er  Kneclitsgestalt  an  sich  hat  genommen.  ’ ’ But  such 
a vacillation,  quite  exceptional  in  any  event,  is  after  all  more  apparent  than  real: 
the  distinction  between  man  as  to  his  essence  and  man  as  to  his  origin  may  even 
here  be  made.  It  was  the  only  logical  position  for  Schwenckfeld  to  take,  if  he 
really  meant  to  attach  any  importance  to  his  singular  idea  of  the  deification  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ. 

f For  Schwenckf eld’s  peculiar  conception  of  faith,  see  below.  For  the  present 
the  remark  must  suffice,  that  the  effects  attributed  to  the  faith  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  have  a striking  analogue  in  the  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the 
sacraments:  faith  is  the  nexus  between  God  and  the  human  personality  receiving 
the  supernatural  grace.  It  is  precisely  here,  as  we  shall  find,  that  Schwenckfeld’s 
“mysticism”  reveals  its  distinctive  features  most  plainly. 

t Geschichte  der  prot.  Theologie,  p.  181. 

§ Cf.  Baur,  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1848,  p.  520:  “Da  er  seinem  Ursprung  und  Wesen 
nach  etwas  ganz  anders  ist  als  alle  andern  Menschen,  so  ist,  was  er  Menschliehes 
an  sich  hat,  nur  ein  verschwindendes  Accidens,  das  ihm  auch  nur  den  Scliein 
eines  wahren  und  wirklichen  Menschen  giebt.  Eine  wahre  Homousie  des  Men- 
schen Christus  mit  andern  Menschen  konnte  Schwenckfeld  nieh  behaupten.” 
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Schwenckf eld’s  ‘ ‘ mystic”  phraseology,  ours  may  become  after 
“faith”  has  borne  its  perfect  fruit — an  essentially  supernatural 
and  spiritualized  flesh.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  flesh  in  the 
sphere  of  human  life:  that  of  sin,  inherited  from  Adam,  and  that, 
resembling  the  former  but  dominated  by  grace,  that  is  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  divine  essence  itself,  which  is  a supernatural  generation. 
The  former  in  the  case  of  every  believer  is  “re-created”  into  the 
latter.  In  Christ  alone,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  there  been  a 
true  humanity  free  from  the  principle  of  sin.* 

The  difficulty  is  only  increased  by  the  attempt  to  bring  the  unique 
character  of  the  Saviour’s  humanity  into  causal  connection  with 
his  mediatorial  work  in  behalf  of  the  race.  For  it  is  specifically 
in  the  flesh  of  Christ  that  we  must  find  his  basal  qualification  to 
be  our  Redeemer:  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation  is  built  upon  the 
principle  of  the  once  progressive,  but  now  completely  accomplished 
deification  of  the  flesh  of  Christ. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  this  peculiarity  of  Schwenckfeld’s  system 
in  any  other  than  his  own  words.  His  language  places  in  boldest 
juxtaposition  the  elements  of  what  in  reality  is  an  irreconcilable 
dualism.  The  Saviour  is  truly  God  and  truly  man,  and  yet  his 
humanity  has  become  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  divine. 
This  is  the  burden  of  countless  christological  utterances:  the 
author’s  language  remains  rigidly  consistent  in  the  assertion  of 
this  absolute  inconsistency.  We  must  be  content  to  let  his 
thinking  rest  in  a formula  which  by  every  reasonable  interpre- 
tation simply  presents  a contradictio  in  adjecto.  The  practical 
bearings  of  this  peculiar  theory  upon  the  two  questions  with  which 
we  still  have  to  deal,  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper, 
and  the  benefits  which  faith  derives  from  this  sacrament,  are  so 
important  that  we  cannot  forbear  bringing  the  matter  somewhat 
more  sharply  to  view.  The  following  deliverance  is  typical: 
‘ ‘ When  I say  that  Christ’s  flesh  is  deified,  that  his  flesh  or  the  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  his  glorification,  ascension  and  primogenitura 
from  the  dead  has  become  God  and  a Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
I mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  has  be- 
come altogether  similar  to  the  divine  nature  in  glory.  I do  not  mean 


* It  is  obvious  that  Schwenckfeld’s  fantastic  distinction  between  the  essence 
and  the  accidental  or  creaturely  origin  of  our  nature  is  due  simply  to  his  errone- 
ous conception  of  sin  as  something  inherent  in  our  very  constitution  as  creatures. 
Cf.  D,  p.  107 : “ Ja  ob  auch  Adam  nie  gefallen  ware,  so  waren  dennoch  seine  Xach- 
kommlingen  von  Xatur,  und  alles  was  aus  ihm  den  Ursprung  hat,  ohne  Christum 
und  seine  Gnade  nichts  denn  Creaturen  und  natiirliche  Menschen  geblieben.” 
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that  the  humanity  in  Christ  is  destroyed  nor  made  into  the  God- 
head ( noch  zur  Gottheit  worden),  but  that  the  man  in  Christ  can 
now  do  all  that  God  can,  and  that  he  in  Christ’s  person,  united 
with  the  Word,  is  to  be  invoked,  worshiped,  and  divinely  honored 
as  much  as  God — one  Christ,  one  Son  of  God,  who  is  our  Lord  and 
God  absolutely.”*  In  another  passage,  in  discussing  the  words 
Gottwerdung  and  Vergottung,  he  cites  the  fathers  in  his  support: 
“Thus  the  fathers  mean  by  the  deification  of  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
that  it  is  poured  through,  shot  through,  irradiated  and  glorified  t 
with  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  divine  fulness — spiritu  repleta 
divina,  says  Ambrose,  that  it  is  completely  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  divine  essence  and  life;  and  as  Cyril  writes  concerning  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  that  not  only  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  but 
also  the  human  regenerates,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  has  now  assumed 
the  whole  reality  of  the  Word  and  attained  unto  the  power  of  the 
divine  essence ; indeed,  that  his  whole  body  has  been  filled  with  the 
vivifying  power  of  the  Spirit;  haec  ille.  This  we  also  call  deification 
and  becoming  God,  that  God  in  Christ,  albeit  in  undiminished 
human  nature,  is  all  in  all,  just  as  he  will  finally  become  all  in  all 
in  every  Christian.” $ From  this  point  of  view  he  compares  the 
Lutheran  preachers  with  the  Arians : as  the  latter  denied  the  deity 
of  Christ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Word,  so  the  former  deny 
his  divine  glory  according  to  the  nature  of  his  flesh.  § 

The  above  citations  clearly  reveal  an  apologetic  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  perfect  humanity  of  the  Redeemer.  All,  therefore,  who  repre- 
sent Schwenckfeld  as  teaching  a conversion  or  transmutation  of 
the  flesh  of  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  compromise 
his  eccentricities  with  their  own  conceptions  of  what  logic  would 
have  required  him  to  say.||  Rather  are  we  to  think  of  this  change 

* D 514d.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  wearisome  prolixity  in  the  tripartite 
Confession  und  Erklarung  von  der  Erkenntnis  Christi  und  seiner  gottlichen  Herrlich- 
keit,  in  D,  pp.  91-319,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  lesser  treatises  of  that  volume,  and 
in  numberless  letters  in  the  other  folios.  No  other  point  in  the  whole  range  of 
controversial  discussion  elicited  from  Schwenckfeld  so  many  apologetic  and 
polemic  writings;  even  his  peculiar  views  of  the  Supper  could  not  be  explained 
without  extensive  references  to  this  underlying  doctrine. 

t The  German  compounds  are  scarcely  translatable:  “mit  Gott  und  dem 
heiligen  Geiste  in  aller  gottlichen  Fiille  ist  durchgossen,  durchfeuert,  durchglanzet 
und  verklaret.  ’ ’ 

t C 787c.  § C 1008a. 

||  Thus  Klee,  Dogmengeschichte,  II,  p.  41,  says:  “die  menschliche  Natur  sei 
in  die  gottliche  umgewandelt  worden.’’  Kurtz,  l.c.,  p.  150,  is  ambiguous:  “so 
dass  im  Stande  der  Erhohung  seine  gottliche  und  menschliche  Natur  vollkommen 
in  eins  verschmolzen  sind.’’  Schwenckfeld  is  careful  never  to  use  the  verbs 
“umwandeln’’  or  “ verwandeln ' ’ or  their  derivatives,  but  only  “wandeln’’  or 
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as  a gradual  process,  as  the  organic  development  of  the  essentially 
divine  principle  implanted  in  his  humanity  from  the  moment  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  author  is  fond  of  present- 
ing this  Gottwerdung  of  Jesus  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Mensch- 
werdung  of  God.* * 

In  this  progressive  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  there  are, 
moreover,  two  clearly  marked  stages:  much  is  made  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  estate  of  the  Saviour’s  humiliation  and 
that  of  his  exaltation. f By  pressing  this  distinction  and  yet 
strongly  holding  to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person,  Schwenckfeld  seeks 
to  break  the  force  of  the  objection  that  his  view  of  the  origin  of 
Christ’s  flesh  does  injustice  to  the  Redeemer’s  humanity,  and  that 
his  view  of  Christ’s  passion  does  injustice  to  the  Redeemer’s 
divinity.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  was  more  con- 
cerned than  he  was  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person.  Even 
Luther’s  scholastic  makeshift  of  the  communicatio  idiomatum 
did  not  secure  a sufficiently  intimate  union  of  the  two  natures. 
Schwenckfeld  wished  to  have  every  redemptive  act  referred  to  the 
single  divine-human  personality  and  never  to  either  of  the  two 
distinct  natures.!  But  how  can  the  prime  necessity  underlying 
Schwenckfeld’s  desire  to  have  a real  and  essential  union  of  God  and 


an  equivalent;  and  in  spite  of  all  emphasis  upon  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  person 
there  is  no  fusion  of  the  two  natures.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  figurative  terms 
employed  might  fairly  be  interpreted  in  that  way,  but  such  descriptions  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  such  explicit  negations  as  the  following  (D  125d):  “Ieh  sage 
nochmals,  dass  ich’s  nicht  also  halte  als  ob  die  Menschheit  Christi  sei  zur  Gottheit 
worden,  oder  in  die  Gottheit  sei  verwandelt,  wie  mir  etliche  unbillig  zulegen  .... 
(Ich)  glaube  und  bekenne  . . . . es  ist  seine  Menschheit  geiindert  oder  gewandelt 
nicht  verkehret,  noch  verzehret,  sondern  gewandelt  spreche  ich,  durch  die  himm- 
lische  Gloria  gebessert  und  mit  gottlichem  Reichtum  gemehret.” 

* See  the  treatise,  Dass  Christus  auch  nach  seinem  Menschen  der  natiirliche 
wahre  Sohn  Gottes  sei,  p.  F iiii;  cf.  B,  pp.  132  sqq.,  Sendbrief  XIII,  Von  der  Mensch- 
werdung  des  JForts  und  Gottwerdung  des  Menschen  in  Christo. 

t Sometimes  three  stages  are  enumerated.  Cf.  e.g.,  A 712a,  where — quite  in 
the  style  of  his  allegorical  exegesis— the  forecourt,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  are  made  to  symbolize  respectively  (1)  the  in- 
carnation, passion  and  death  of  Christ,  (2)  his  resurrection,  and  (3)  his  ascension 
to  heaven  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Usually,  however,  the  last  two 
constitute  a single  idea,  the  second  and  final  stage  in  the  glorification.  Cf.  also 
D,  pp.  523-531,  Summarium  von  zweierlei  Stande,  Amt  und  Erkennung  Christi. 

1 Cf.  D,p.  4S6  sqq.,  Von  der  gbttlichen  Kindschaft  und  Herrlichkeit  des  ganzen 
Sohnes  Gottes;  ibid.,  531-551,  Drei  christliche  Sendbrief e von  der  Erkenntnis 
Christi  beide  im  Leiden  und  in  seiner  gbttlichen  Herrlichkeit;  and  the  treatise,  not 
in  the  folios,  Von  der  Ganzheit  Christi  beide  im  Leiden  und  in  seiner  Herrlichkeit. 
Hence  the  insistence  that  Christ  should  be  worshiped  even  according  to  his 
human  nature.  See  the  treatise.  Von  der  Anbetung  Christi. 
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man  in  the  Redeemer  be  fulfilled?  If  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person 
is  to  be  preserved — and  it  was  from  this  point  of  view  and  not  from 
the  duality  of  natures  that  Schwenckfeld  viewed  the  problem — 
the  only  possible  solution  was  one  which  could  emphasize  the  close- 
ness of  the  imion  between  the  two  natures  only  in  proportion  as 
time  was  gained  for  this  progressive  development  by  magnifying 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  final  stages  in  the  union 
between  the  Word  and  the  flesh;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  incarna- 
tion is  conceived  merely  as  the  initial  stage  in  a process  that  in- 
creasingly deprives  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  Schwenck- 
feld’s  protest,  of  what  in  the  judgment  of  the  historic  Church 
constitutes  its  characteristic  attributes,  till  in  the  last  stage  the 
very  flesh  of  Christ  has  a glory  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Godhead  itself.  After  all,  therefore,  it  is  not  real  and  essential 
divinity  that  becomes  incarnate  in  the  historic  Christ : it  is  rather, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  the  germinal  principle  of  divinity  implanted 
in  a human  (but  non-creaturely)  nature.*  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  the  deification  of  the  entire  God-man,  including  his  humanity,  be 
taken  strictly;  for  in  reality  it  presupposes  that  the  flesh  of  Christ 
loses  its  distinctive  properties  and  becomes  essentially  spiritual. f 

It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  content  of  the 
terms  “flesh”  and  “divinity”  that  Schwenckfeld  can  vindicate 
his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  “glory”  assumed  by  the  humanity 
of  the  Redeemer  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  A single 
passage  may  serve  to  give  the  tenor  of  many.  “I  repeat,  the 
Word  became  flesh  in  order  that  it  might  conform  and  render 
similar  to  itself  the  flesh  which  it  received  into  a union  with  itself, 
in  all  divine  glory,  power,  might,  and  capacity.  But  this  did  not 
happen  suddenly,  all  at  once,  at  the  moment  of  the  physical  and 
temporal  union,  which  afterward  was  destroyed  by  death,  to  be 
followed,  however,  by  a much  more  glorious  and  better  union: 
namely,  an  entirely  new,  enduring,  and  altogether  divine  union 
and  glorification  which  is  to  last  to  all  eternity.  Only  then  will  the 
flesh,  as  Jerome  writes  in  connection  with  Phil.  2,  be  completely 
united  and  deified,  anointed  through  and  through  (durchsalbet) , 
and  glorified  by  its  imion  with  God  the  Word  in  the  heavenly  es- 
sence and  its  transfer  ( Versetzung ) into  the  glory  and  nature  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead;  only  then  indeed  will  the  flesh  be  perfectly 
glorious,  divine,  and  spiritual,  that  is  equal  to  God  in  honor, 

* See  Schultz,  Die  Gottheit  Christi,  p.  280  sq.,  for  a brief  statement  of  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  Schwenckfeld’s  Christology  and  that  of  the  later  Kenotists. 

t Cf . Baur,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit , p.  242  sq. 
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power,  and  might;  this  I call  the  deification  of  the  man  Christ  or 
his  becoming  like  unto  God,  or  his  perfect  glorification.”* * * §  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  reformer’s  zeal  in  this  mat- 
ter led  him  to  put  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  whole  system  in  the 
work  not  of  the  earthly  but  of  the  heavenly  Christ. | The  summum 
bonum,  the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation,  is  the  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  God-man,  the  “King  of  grace,”  first  in  his 
estate  of  humiliation  and  then,  and  chiefly,  in  his  estate  of  exalta- 
tion. % 

The  suggestiveness  and  worth  of  some  of  these  christological 
principles  it  would  be  idle  to  deny.§  The  strong  insistence  upon 
the  oneness  of  the  Redeemer’s  person,  against  the  Nestorianizing 
tendencies  of  the  Zwinglians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory imity  based  upon  a community  of  attributes  taught  by 
the  Lutherans  on  the  other,  is  the  dictate  of  a sound  and  safe  in- 
stinct. But  his  own  construction  of  the  biblical  data  was  too 
much  the  product  of  a mind  which,  in  spite  of  its  speculative  acute- 
ness and  its  marked  taste  for  systematic  thinking,  lacked  both  the 
logical  vigor  and  the  ethical  insight  necessary  to  trace  his  dualistic 
principles  to  their  last  consequences.  Governed  primarily  by  the 
practical  considerations  of  religious  reform,  rather  than  by  the 
speculative  interests  of  the  scientific  theologian;  at  times  naively 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  more  frequently  yielding  to 
the  charms  of  a spiritualistic  interpretation,  he  was  capable  of  the 
boldest  conceivable  antagonisms  of  thought  and  language:  Christ 

* D 513,  514.  Cf.  the  whole  Sendbrief,  Von  seinen  zwei  Naturen,  vomehmlich 
von  der  Glorie  des  Fleisches  Christi.  In  this  doctrine  of  the  “Verklarung”  and 
“Yergottung”  of  the  Saviour’s  humanity  lies  the  reason  for  the  designation  so 
often  applied  to  the  Schwenckfelders,  in  accordance  with  their  founder’s  wish, 
“the  Confessors  of  the  Glory  of  Christ.” 

t But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  often  done,  that  he  denied  the  fact  or 
the  need  of  an  objective  atonement.  Nor  is  such  an  extreme  statement  as  that 
of  Hodge  justified:  “With  him,  as  with  mystics  generally,  the  ideas  of  guilt  and 
expiation  were  ignored”  (Syst.  Theol.,  I,  83).  In  view  of  the  many  special 
treatises  written  by  him  on  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  the  most  that  can 
be  said — and  this  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  a characteristic  defect — is 
that  ‘ ‘ guilt  and  expiation,  ’ ’ regardless  of  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them, 
have  no  logical  relation  to  his  peculiar  conception  of  the  atonement.  The  ideas 
were  not  ignored;  they  were  misapprehended.  They  were  biblical  ideas  and 
were  as  such  discussed;  but  they  were,  as  will  presently  appear,  really  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  his  conception  of  salvation. 

t C 475d:.“Wer  Christum  in  priori  statu  nicht  kennt,  wie  kann  er  ad  pos- 
teriorem  so  bald  aspiriren?” 

§ Baur,  Dorner,  Erbkam,  Schenkel,  and  especially  Hahn  have  made  it  plain 
that  his  speculations  about  the  person  of  Christ  by  no  means  merit  the  sum- 
mar}’  condemnation  visited  upon  them  by  such  a writer  as  Planck. 
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retains  his  true  humanity,  yet  his  very  flesh  is  deified.  "Christ 
Jesus,  I say  again,  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  has  indeed  two 
natures:  he  is  indivisibly  God  and  man.  But  these  two  natures 
exist  in  a divine,  eternal  life  and  essence,  so  that  the  life  and  es- 
sence of  this  man,  now,  after  his  glorification,  ascension  to  heaven 
and  elevation  over  all  the  heavens,  is  not  to  be  viewed  and  judged 
as  the  life  and  essence  of  a man  with  a natural  soul* * * § — as  human 
reason  judges  and  can  never  come  to  a higher  knowledge — but  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  divine  life  and  essence,  that  of  God,  existing 
in  and  like  unto  God.”t 

But  our  purpose  in  thus  setting  forth  the  salient  features 
of  Schwenckfeld’s  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  none  other, 
it  will  be  remembered,  than  that  of  securing  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  that  underlay  the  reformer’s  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  mode  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the  Holy  Supper. 
To  this  problem  we  now  return. 

There  is  much  in  the  Christology  of  Schwenckfelcl  which  logically 
wrould  have  brought  him  into  closest  sympathy  with  Luther’s  doc- 
trine of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body 4 For  however  sharply  the 
thought  is  emphasized  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  has  been  deified,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  an  equal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  confess- 
edly scriptural  fact  that  the  Redeemer  retains  his  true  humanity 
after  his  resurrection  and  exaltation.  § The  apparent  approxi- 
mation to  Luther’s  peculiar  view  becomes  even  more  deceptive 
when  we  consider  how  Schwenckfeld  interprets  the  term  "the 


* “eines  seelhaftigen  naturlichen  Menschen.” 

f D 844  sq.  From  the  brief  account  we  have  here  given  of  Schwenckfeld’s 
Christology  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  has  been  charged  with  such  diverse 
heresies  as  Docetism  and  Ebionitism,  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism,  and,  by 
modern  writers,  with  Apollinarianism  and  Kenosis.  The  verdict  depends  upon 
what  class  of  passages  the  critic  is  pleased  to  lay  chief  emphasis.  Thus  the 
question  of  his  Eutychianism  has  been  variously  answered.  Hahn  (p.  76)  and 
Erbkam  ( Geschichte  d.  prot.  Sekten,  p.  467)  deny  the  charge.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  Schwenckfeld  in  numberless  places  repudiated  the  heresy.  But 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Dorner  and  Baur,  accordingly,  take  mediating  views, 
denying  that  his  teaching  is  to  be  placed  on  one  and  the  same  level  with  historic 
Eutychianism,  yet  admitting  the  presence  of  the  essential  features  of  this  error. 
It  is  Baur  who  ( Theol . Jahrb.,  1848,  pp.  527f.)  calls  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  Schwenckfeld  and  Apollinaris.  Dorner,  in  both  of  the  works  cited,  seeks 
to  do  justice  to  the  disparate  and  indeed  irreconcilable  elements  of  the  problem 
as  stated  by  Schwenckfeld,  and  gives  on  the  whole  the  most  penetrating  and  just 
•criticism. 

\ Cf.  Dollinger,  Die  Reformation,  I,  241  sq. 

§ The  passages  already  cited  will  have  made  this  abundantly  clear. 
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right  hand  of  God”  as  signifying  Christ  himself.*  For  if  we 
bear  in  mind  how  strongly  the  reformer  insisted  upon  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  Redeemer’s  person  and  the  glorification  of  his 
humanity,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  strictly  divine 
attribute  of  omnipresence  ascribed  to  the  very  flesh  of  the  Saviour. 
And  indeed  precisely  this  step  is  taken.  The  logical  consequence 
of  this  fact,  however,  is  explicitly  denied.  Christ  in  his  undivided 
and  inseparable  divine-human  personality  is  everywhere  present  as 
the  ‘ ‘ right  hand  of  God  ’ ’ ; but  for  that  very  reason  he  is  above  all 
considerations  of  place. f Heaven,  therefore,  the  abode  of  Christ, 
is  no  locality — no  “rauvilicher  Ort,”  no  “locus  corporalis.”  Christ 
is  in  heaven,  but  is  not  circumscribed.  “Therefore  we  cannot  by 
the  aforesaid  text  [Matt.  xiv.  26]  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
glory  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  his  spiritual  nature  and  essence,  nor 
for  that  reason  confine  Christ  to  a spatial  place,  who  to-day 
reigns  in  all  divine  majesty,  and  needs  no  spatial  place  at  all  but 
is  exalted  over  all  temporal  places  and  conditions  into  God  and 
glorified,  just  as  in  the  resurrection  he  easily  penetrated  every  place 
with  his  body.”]: 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  deification  of  Christ’s  flesh  and  the  inti- 
macy of  the  union  existing  between  his  two  natures,  Schwenckfeld 
was  bound  to  differ  radically  from  Luther  in  his  conception  of 
the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  precise 
points  here  at  issue  will  become  more  evident  if,  in  setting  forth 
Schwenckfeld’s  answer  to  this  decisive  question,  we  reproduce  the 
polemic  coloring  that  characterized  his  whole  system  of  thought. 
For  after  all  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  body  was 

* It  is  an  interesting  analogy  that  Schwenckfeld  employs  to  body  forth  his  idea 
of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  ‘ 1 Daher  ward  aueh  Christus 
die  rechte  Hand  Gottes  des  Vaters  genannt,  dass  Gott  der  Vater  durch  Christum 
im  heiligen  Geiste  alles  hat  geschaffen;  dass  Christus  der  Sohn,  das  Wort,  ja  die 
rechte  Hand  Gottes  ist  vom  Vater  als  dem  Haupte  ins  Fleisch  ausgegangen  und 
hat  darin  und  dadureh  Erlosung  gewirkt  im  Finger,  das  ist  im  heiligen  Geiste” 
(C  104).  Cf.  in  this  letter  the  section  entitled  ‘ ‘ Wie  Christus  sitzet  zu  der  Rechte 
Gottes  und  was  es  sei  ’ ’ (pp.  106-110),  and  in  the  tract  Apologia  und  Erkliirung  der 
Schlesier,  etc.,  section  17,  pp.  G,  Gi,  Gii. 

f ‘ ‘ Esse  ubique  est  esse  in  toto,  non  in  parte ; est  omnia  continere,  a nullo  con- 
tineri,”  D 257d,  in  margin.  Cf.  the  section  in  the  Confession  (Part  III)  entitled 
Vom  Wesen  des  Leibes  Chrisli  in  der  Glorien  und  ob  Christus  nach  seinen  beiden 
Naturen  allenthalben  sei,  und  was  allenthalben  sein  heisse,  and  the  tract  Veranl- 
wortung  und  Defension  fur  C.  Schwenckfeld  der  Punktc  und  Irrthumer  damit 
ihn  Doctor  Joachim  von  Wat  unrecht  beschuldigt,  especially  paragraph  5:  Dass 
Christus  nicht  im  Himmel  als  an  einem  leiblichen  oder  rdumlichen  Orte  sitze  oder 
umschrieben. 

| B 238b. 
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only  one  of  many  causes  that  prevented  the  Silesian  reformer  from 
identifying  himself,  in  the  eucharistic  controversy,  with  any  of  the 
recognized  church  parties  or  leaders. 

We  shall  not  need  to  dwell  upon  his  absolute  rejection  of  the  Rom- 
ish theory  of  the  Redeemer’s  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  mass 
was  to  him  an  abominable  idolatry.* * * §  For  him,  as  for  every  other 
representative  of  a genuinely  Protestant  view  of  the  Supper,  the 
bread  remained  bread  and  the  wine  wine.f  Transubstantiation  is 
regarded  as  the  figment  of  an  unsanctified  mind  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  spiritual  content  of  the  letter  of  Scripture. i;  The 
Church  may  indeed  present  offerings  to  God,  but  they  are  the 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  self-denial  and  service,  not  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  § The  all-comprehending  objection  to  Rome’s  answer  of 
the  question  concerning  the  mode  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  this  rite 
is  that  the  mass  detracts  from  the  glory  of  “the  ruling  King  of 
grace.”!  Christ  is  not  in  any  such  sense  in  the  Supper  that  his 
presence  calls  for  a worship  of  the  sacramental  elements.^  No  one 
can  change  the  bread  into  his  body;  he  is  no  longer  under  the 
power  of  sinners.** 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Schwenckfeld’s  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ’s  human  nature  we  are  prepared  to 
see  him  oppose,  in  the  second  place,  the  Lutheran  answer  to  the 
question  concerning  the  mode  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the  Supper. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  data  already  given  that  showed 

* See  especially  the  four  prefatory  Sendbriefe  in  B and  the  immediately  follow- 
ing epistles. 

f Cf  Baur,  Tertullians  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  ....  nebst  einer  Ubersicht 
liber  die  Hauptmomente  der  Geschichte  der  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  in  Tubinger 
Zeits.  fiir  Theol.,  1839,  H.  1,  pp.  107ff. 

t Cf.  B,  Part  I,  pp.  8,  100,  and  B,  p.  442c,  C 77a,  969b. 

§ B,  pp.  11,  19f.  Cf.  the  tract  Von  dreierlei  Leben  der  Menschen,  especially  cap. 
XX,  Von  dreierlei  guten  Werken  des  Glaubens  und  christlichen  Lebens  (1)  673  sqq.). 

||  See  B,  p.  9,  where  this  general  consideration  is  resolved  into  fifteen  specific 
arguments  against  the  mass,  as  follows: 

1.  Sophistica  ilia  transsubstantio  panis  in  corpus  Christi  gloriosum.  2.  Obla- 
tio  corporis  Christi  sub  specie  panis  pro  vivis  et  defunctis.  3.  Trina  corporis 
Christi  fractio  et  improbabilis  applicatio.  4.  Actionis  Christi  ipsissima  perversio. 
5.  Peccatorum  ficta  per  opus  operatum  remissio.  6.  Hostile  consecrate  tanquam 
idoli  adoratio.  7.  Christi  regis  infinite  glorice  localis  inclusio.  8.  Pcenitentiie 
per  missam  extinctio.  9.  Coe  rue  dominicse  abolitio.  10.  Christi  regnantis  e 
dextera  Patris  super  altare  eorum  detractio.  11.  Regis  e regno  suo  characteris- 
tica  expulsio.  12.  Verborum  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  falsa  ad  panem 
relatio.  13.  Sanctorum  contra  sacerdotium  et  mediationem  Christi  invocatio. 
14.  Symoniaca  missarum  nundinantio  et  gratise  venditio.  15.  Precatio  coeca  et 
inhibita. 

If  A 105a. 

30 


**  Ibid. 
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how  Luther  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  in  trying  to  hold  a 
middle  course  between  the  Romanists  and  the  fanatics,* * * §  was 
compelled  to  approximate  the  former  by  the  logic  of  his  sharp 
attack  upon  the  latter.  He  not  merely  emphasized  anew  the  real 
objective  content  of  the  sacrament,  but  identified  this  content  with 
the  material  or  corporeal  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  a manner 
that  made  it  possible  that  the  body  of  Christ  might  be  ‘ ‘ distributed, 
eaten,  and  masticated  by  the  teeth”  even  of  an  ungodly  and  unbe- 
lieving man.f  Schwenckfeld  therefore  - rejects  the  Lutheran  as 
much  as  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  consecratory  act  in  the 
eucharist.  "Therefore  consecrare  does  not  mean  to  convert  the 
earthly  into  the  heavenly,  or  to  transubstantiate.  Nor  does  it  mean 
to  unite  one  thing  with  another,  as  the  Lutherans  imagine,  a sacra- 
mentalem  unionem  panis  cum  Christi  corpore,  nor  an  impana- 
tionem,  eine  Einbrotung,  vi  verborum,  ....  but  it  signifies  to 
separate,  to  accept,  by  prayer  to  bless  or  consecrate  something,  to 
give  thanks  unto  God,  to  remember  the  benefits  of  Christ,  as  also 
apud  panem  vel  in  pane  eucharistico  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  represent  the  heavenly  reality,  to  praise  and  thank  Christ  for 
his  spiritual  food  unto  eternal  life.  It  does  not  mean  to  seek  the 
divine  and  heavenly  in  pane  eucharistico,  much  less  to  regard  the 
bread  itself  as  such.  As  this  passage  indicates,  Schwenckfeld 
represents  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  teaching  impanation.§  The 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  however,  does  no  injustice  to  the 
peculiar  views  of  this  class  of  his  opponents.  For  while  he  fails 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  active  principle  of  faith  in  their 
system,  he  clearly  apprehends  the  inadequacies  of  then-  "sacra- 

* Cf.  Wider  die  himmlischen  Propheten,  St.  Louis  edition,  Vol.  XX,  p.  251: 
‘ ‘ Darum  gehen  wir  zwischen  beiden  hin  und  machen  nichts  weder  geistlich  noch 
leiblicli,  sondem  halten  geistlich  was  Gott  geistlich  und  leiblich  was  er  leiblich 
macht.  ’ ’ j 

t See  his  “Bedenken”  concerning  union  ■with  the  Zwinglians,  dated  December 
17,  1534,  in  the  St.  Louis  edition,  XVII,  col.  2052.  Of  course  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiee  (Epitome,  Art.  VII,  Negativa  21;  Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom,  III,  p. 
146)  utterly  rejects  and  condemns  “Capernaitieam  mandueationem  corporis 
Christi  quam  nobis  Sacramentarii  contra  suae  conscientise  testimonium,  post  tot 
nostras  protestationes,  malitiose  affingunt,”  etc.  But  it  was  precisely  ■with  the 
crass  literalism  of  Luther  that  Schwenckfeld  had  to  deal.  Cf.  C 236c.  Par- 
ticularly objectionable  was  the  statement  in  Luther’s  last  Short  Confession  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  that  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  the  Lord’s  body,  which  the  godless 
man  or  Judas  receives  orally  just  as  much  as  do  St.  Peter  and  all  the  saints  (St. 
Louis  edition,  XX,  col.  1778).  Schwenckfeld  wrote  a special  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject: Oh  Judas  und  die  unglaubigen,  falschen  Christen  den  Lcib  und  das  Blut  Jesu 
Christi  im  Nachtmahl  des  llerrn  empfangen. 

t A 856c.  Cf.  C 148,  B 53d,  61c,  143b. 

§ Cf.  also  A 415b,  B,  Part  I,  101a,  B 3Sd,  C 75c,  97c,  178ff. 
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mental  union”  between  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ.  With 
whatever  name  he  chooses  to  label  the  Lutheran  doctrine,* * * §  he 
reveals  in  his  refutations  a clear  understanding  of  the  precise 
issues,  as  appears  from  his  sixfold  argument  against  the  theory: 
It  is  contrary  (1)  to  the  content  of  all  Scripture;  (2)  to  the  nature  of 
the  (eternal)  Word;  (3)  to  the  character  of  genuine  faith;  (4)  to  the 
kingdom,  New  Testament,  and  high  priesthood  of  Christ;  (5)  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God;  and  (6)  to  the  institution  of  the  Supper  and 
the  usage  of  the  early  Church. f The  Lutheran  formula  “in,  with, 
and  under”  is  condemned  as  an  artificial  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  institution.!  The  Lutheran  view  is  after  all  a prop  for  the 
papacy.  “For  although  Luther  out  of  God’s  gracious  revelation 
pointed  out  many  errors  of  the  papacy” — in  this  sentence  we  have 
Schwenckf eld’s  attitude  to  the  conservatives  on  the  right  wing 
accurately  pictured—  ‘ it  was  not  given  him  of  God  to  reform  the 
sacraments,  nor  to  establish  a united,  blessed  Christian  Church; 
he  failed  even  to  this  extent,  that  in  the  article  concerning  the 
sacrament,  upon  which  the  whole  papacy  and  anti-Christian  king- 
dom with  its  foundations,  masses  and  other  characteristics  is  dedi- 
cated, he  only  confirmed  this  Church,  inasmuch  as  he  fought  so 
violently  in  behalf  of  the  papists,  that  every  priest,  no  matter  what 
sort  of  man  he  is,  might  per  verba  consecrationis  bring  down  Christ 
from  heaven  upon  the  altar  into  the  bread  or  under  its  form.  ’ ’ § 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all  the  christological  diffi- 
culties involved,  Luther’s  theory  of  the  substantial  presence  of  the 
Redeemer’s  body  was  too  gross  and  massive  a literalism  to  suit  the 
spiritualistic  presuppositions  of  a man  like  Schwenckfeld.|| 


* It  is  well  known  how  the  Lutherans  object  also  to  the  term  consubstantiation. 
See,  e.g.,  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,  pp.  130,  339  sq., 
et  passim.  But  so  far  at  least  as  Luther,  Schwenckfeld’s  protagonist,  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  consubstantiation, 
or  even  its  partial  equivalent  impanation,  provided  only  the  idea  of  a local  or 
physical  inclusion  of  the  material  body  of  Christ  be  eliminated. 

t See  B,  Part  I,  p.  18,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  letter,  Vom  Grund  und  von  der 
Ursache’des  Irrthums  beim  Sacrament  des  Herrn  Nachtmahls. 

% ‘ ‘ Etliche  sagen  er  sei  im  Brot,  Etliche  unterm  Brot,  Etliche  sagen  er  sei  das 
materiale  Brot  selbst,  da  man  bald  ihre  Ungewissheit  mag  finden.  Denn  was  in, 
mit,  oder  unter’einem  Ding  ist,  kann  ja  das  Ding  nicht  selbst  sein,  wie  ihr  wisset. 
Es  werden  auch  solche  mit  ihren  ‘ in,  mit,  oder  unter’  durch  die  Worte  ‘Das  ist 
mein  Leib’  (auf  welche  sie  dennoch  fest  trotzen)  selbst  iiberwunden”  (A  415bc). 

§ C 519d. 

||  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  special  reference  to  Melanchthon.  Melanchthon 
expressed  a no  doubt  common  judgment  upon  the  Silesian  when  in  a letter  to 
Frecht,  of  October,  1535,  he  called  him  “stultum  magis  quam  improbum” 
( Corpus  Reformatorum,  ed.  Bretschneider,  II,  955) ; and  in  1556  his  chief  objection 
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But  if  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans,  according  to  Schwenckfeld, 
practiced  idolatry  in  the  eucharist,  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists 
made  too  little  of  this  sacrament.  Before  setting  forth  his  own 
views,  therefore,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  consider  his  objections 
to  the  Swiss  doctrine  concerning  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Supper. 

The  key  to  Zwingli’s  position  is  found,  of  course,  in  his  symbolic 
interpretation  of  the  verb  in  the  words  of  institution:  est  is  equiva- 
lent to  significat.  The  Supper  is,  therefore,  primarily  a memorial 
of  the  Saviour’s  death,  a symbolic  act  picturing  this  redemptive  fact; 
while  at  the  same  time  stress  is  laid  upon  the  character  of  this  rite 
as  a badge  of  Christian  faith  and  as  a communion  with  Christ  and 
with  the  fellow-believers.* *  The  Supper  is  a sign  and  seal  of  a 
grace  already  bestowed,  rather  than  a means  by  which  to  secure  the 
grace  itself.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Zwingli  at  times 
imequivocally  asserted  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment. To  be  sure  his  polemic  attitude  led  him  rather  to  emphasize 
the  absence  of  the  Saviour’s  body,  but  the  other  positive  factor  is 
nnt  to  be  forgotten. f 


was  to  the  marvelous  literary  activity  of  the  “hundred-handed”  “Stenkfeldius” 
and  his  “milites,  qui  ipsius  nomine  non  solum  scripta  spargunt  sed  etiam  sedi- 
tiones  movent,  jactitant  adflatus,  et  abducunt  homines  a publico  ministerio  et  a 
lectione  et  eogitatione  doctrinse”  (ibid.,  VIII,  p.  740).  Schwenckfeld  in  turn 
simply  identified  Melanchthon  with  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  mediating  tendencies  on  the  eucharistic  question  revealed  by  the 
author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  edition  of  1540.  Nor  indeed  could 
Schwenckfeld  consistently  have  adopted  even  the  latest  concessions  of  Melanch- 
thon. For  in  proportion  as  the  latter  receded  from  his  Romanizing  position  of 
1530  and  admitted  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  he  was 
simply  transferring  himself  from  one  to  another  of  the  extreme  parties  between 
which  Schwenckfeld  tried  to  maintain  himself.  For  the  condemnation  of 
Schwenckfeld  by  the  Schmalcald  theologians,  including  Justus  Jonas,  Bugenhagen, 
Melanchthon  and  Amsdorf,  and  for  Sell wenckf eld’s  reply  to  their  “misunder- 
standing” of  his  views,  see  C 691£f. 

* Zwingli’s  eucharistic  views  are  fully  discussed  by  August  Baur,  Zwinglis 
Theologie:  Ihr  Werden  und  ihr  System.  See  especially  I,  357ff.,  427ff. ; II,  29Sff., 
500ff. 

t “Adserimus  igitur  non  sic  carnaliter  et  crasse  manducari  corpus  Christi  in 
ccena,  ut  isti  perhibent,  sed  verum  Christi  corpus  credimus  in  ccena  sacramenta- 
liter  et  spiritualiter  edi  a religiosa,  fideli  et  sancta  mente,  quomodo  et  divus 
Chrysostomus  sentit.  Et  liaec  est  brevis  summa  nostrsc,  immo  non  nostrse,  sed 
ipsius  veritatis,  sententise  de  hac  controversia ” ( Confessio  ad  Franciscum  Fran- 
co-rum Regem,  in  Niemeyer’s  Collectio  Conjessionum,  p.  72).  Adamson,  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  p.  61,  in  his  account  of  Zwingli’s  views,  is 
incomplete  and  even  misleading;  but  he  has  done  well  to  emphasize  anew  the 
higher  factors  in  tliis  type  of  doctrine.  Cf.  also  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  vom  hi. 
Abendmahl  und  seine  Geschichte,  II,  220  sqq. 
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From  what  has  already  been  said  we  are  prepared  to  find 
Schwenckfeld  objecting  to  Zwingli’s  conception  of  heaven  as  a 
locality;*  to  his  strong  insistence  that  the  body  of  Christ,  spoken  of 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  is  that  consigned  to  death  and  not  the  risen  body,t 
and  to  the  rhetorical  device,  called  allceosis,%  whereby  a statement 
made  concerning  one  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  other  without  prejudicing  either  the  unity  of  his  person  or  the 
distinction  of  his  natures.  But  the  chief  objection  was  that  against 
the  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution.  Schwenck- 
feld here  clearly  discerned  that  the  Zwinglian  view  embodied 
a rationalistic  tendency.  § He  complained  that  it  reduced  the 
Supper  to  a meal  that  was  nothing  more  than  the  manna  or  paschal 
lamb  of  the  Jews.||  In  his  judgment  no  symbolic  construction  of 
the  verb  could  do  justice  to  the  blessed  but  mysterious  reality 
of  the  sacrament,  for  which  faith  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition. In  spite,  then,  of  the  points  of  contact  between  his 
view  and  that  of  the  Swiss  If — the  points,  namely,  in  which 
both  opposed  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines — 
Schwenckfeld  never  could  rest  satisfied  with  the  primary  considera- 
tion of  Zwinglianism.  that  the  elements  after  all  only  symbolize  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  By  the  ardor  of  his  deep  piety  rather 
than  by  the  logic  of  his  system,  he  magnified  the  reality  of  the 
sacramental  grace  with  a zeal  that  appeared  all  the  more  impressive 
because  his  philosophic  presuppositions  seemed  to  annihilate  the 
external  ordinance  itself. 

We  need  not  adduce  the  scattered  references  to  Oecolampad, 
Capito  and  Bucer.**  The  first,  indeed,  emphasized  the  idea  of  a 
sacramental  nourishment,  very  much  as  Schwenckfeld  did,  and 
considerably  enriched  Zwingli’s  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Supper. ff  But  the  solution  offered  by 

* C 597d,  795b. 

f Zwinglii  Opera,  Schuler  et  Schulthess,  III,  p.  523.  Cf.  Schwenckfeld’s 
Bekenntnis  von  der  gottlichen  Herrlichkeit  des  Leibes,  Fleisches  und  Bluts  Christi, 
in  D,  pp.  263ff. 

J A 597bc.  § Cf.  A 727b,  B 240a.  ||  A 667d. 

Zwingli  himself  {Opera,  II,  Abt.  3,  p.  23),  in  his  Vorrede  of  1528  to  Schwenck- 
feld’s Anweisung,  declares  that  the  latter’s  views  are  not  opposed  to  his  own,  but 
rather  included  in  them.  He  here  tries  to  endorse  Schwenckfeld’s  exegesis  by 
citing  a Hebrew  analogue.  Cf.  A 673. 

**  See  especially  A 673ff. 

ff  Goetz,  l.c.,  p.  72 ; cf.  Kahnis,  l.c.,  pp.  332  sqq.  Schwenckfeld  even  fancied  that 
his  own  view  of  the  difference  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  Word  was  shared 
by  Oecolampad.  See  C 336,  where  he  approvingly  quotes  the  Swiss  reformer’s 
comment  on  Ezek.  iii. 
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Oecolampad,  that  of  interpreting  the  term  corpus  in  the  words  of 
institution  as  the  equivalent  of  figura  corporis,  was  not  a whit  more 
attractive  to  the  Silesian  than  was  Zwingli's.  In  his  judgment 
both  deprived  the  sacrament  of  its  deepest  essence.  Capito  had,  to 
be  sure,  thoroughly  approved  of  Schwenckfeld’s  doctrine  as  early  as 
1529.* * * §  The  same  is  true  of  Bucer,  who  was  displeased  with  Luther’s 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Silesian. f But  later  under  Bucer’s  influence 
Capito  likewise  became  a bitter  opponent  of  Schwenckfeld’s 
eucharigtic  (and  ecclesiological)  views.! 

It  is  tirtie,  however,  to  let  Schwenckfeld  present  his  own  positive 
view  of  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper. 

He  himself  tells  us  at  some  length  the  facts  concerning  the  origin 
and  growth  of  his  peculiar  doctrine.  § Unable  to  believe,  as  the 
Romanists  and  Lutherans  taught,  that  even  a Judas  Iscariot  could 
eat  the  body  of  Christ,  and  unable  to  accept  the  positive  elements  of 
Zwingli’s  teaching  as  sufficient,  Schwenckfeld  felt  himself  moved  to 
an  independent  study  of  the  question  which  the  Carlstadt-Luther 
controversy  had  already  made  the  most  prominent  issue  in  the 
field  of  religious  discussion.  Being  unfamiliar  with  Greek  at  that 
time — it  was  the  year  1525 — he  submitted  his  views  to  his  friend 
Val.  Krautwald,  of  Liegnitz.  Krautwald  at  first  sharply  opposed 
him,  whereupon  Schwenckfeld  sent  him  some  duodecim  quoestiones 
or  argumenta  contra  impanationem.\\  Krautwald  himself  now 
passed  through  an  experience  very  similar  to  that  of  his  correspond- 
ent: there  was  a season  of  profound  intellectual  and  spiritual 
anxiety  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist,  when  suddenly, 
after  three  days’  meditation  and  prayer,  he  received  a divine  revela- 
tion,•[  teaching  him  a new  and  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of 


* See  the  preface,  by  Capito,  to  the  Apologia  und  Erklarung  der  Schlesier  dass 
sie  den  Leib  und  das  Blut,  etc.,  ....  nicht  verleugnen;  cf.  A 673ff. 

f Schneider,  l.c.,  Abt.  I,  p.  9,  and  n.  15,  p.  28f. 

X Gerbert,  l.c.,  pp.  188-193. 

§ The  leading  passages  are  contained  in  C p.  24ff.,  C.  Schivenckfelds  Handlung 
und  Gesprdch  mit  den  Gelehrten  zu  Wittenberg  ....  tom  rechten  Verstande  der 
Worte  “Das  ist  mein  Leib,”  and  C p.  20  sqq.,  Von  der  Offenbarung  des  rechten 
Verstandes  beim  Nachtmahl  und  Essen  seines  Leibes  (anno  1540).  Erbkam, 
Geschichte,  etc.,  p.  370f.,  gives  the  gist  of  the  narrative.  Cf.  Hampe,  p.  llff., 
Planck,  V,  1,  Buch  IV,  cap.  7,  and  Arnold,  Kirchen-und  Ketzer  Hist.,  I,  Tli.  II, 
Buch  XVI,  cap.  XX,  p.  838. 
i:  C 22. 

•[  We  need  not  by  this  term  understand  anything  more,  in  the  case  of  either 
Schwenckfeld  or  Krautwald,  than  the  sudden  enlightenment  of  the  mind  earn- 
estly seeking  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  For  Ivrautwald’s  experience  see  the 
letters  written  by  him  to  Schwenckfeld  and  incorporated  in  C as  Sendbriefe  I and 
II  and  with  this  compare  Schwenckfeld’s  story,  C 22ff. 
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the  much  discussed  words.  Thus  encouraged  Schwenckfeld  went 
to  Wittenberg,* * * §  to  submit  his  views  to  Luther.  The  interview  was, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging  to  the  inquirer.  But  “about  two 
months  later”  Luther  is  said  to  have  written  him  a sharp  letter, 
closing  with  the  words:  “In  short,  either  you  or  we  must  be  the 
devil's  bondsmen,  because  we  both  claim  the  Word  of  God  in 
our  behalf.  ”f  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  two  friends  con- 
firmed each  other  in  their  singular  view  and  soon  the  break  with 
Luther  was  complete. 

We  may  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  following  the  exe- 
getical  arguments  with  which  Schwenckfeld  sought  to  buttress  his 
theory 4 He  inverted  the  words  of  institution  and  made  the  pro- 
noun a “spiritual  demonstrative,”  yielding  the  sense:  “My  body 
is  this,  namely,  bread  or  true  nourishment  for  the  soul;  my  blood 
is  this,  namely,  drink  or  true  refreshment  for  the  soul.  ’ ’ In  support 
of  this  exegetical  device  reference  was  made  to  countless  alleged 
analogous  texts,  as,  for  example,  Gen.  xvii.  10,  “This  is  my  cove- 
nant, ’ ’ etc. ; Exod.  xii.  27,  “It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord’s  passover” ; 
Ezek.  v.  5,  “ This  is  Jerusalem.  ’ ’ § Kostlin  is  doubtless  correct  in 
attributing  the  opposition  of  the  Silesian  to  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation to  the  influence  of  Luther  himself, ||  since  he  had  insisted 
that  even  in  such  passages  as  1 Cor.  x.  4,  “ and  the  rock  was  Christ,  ’ ’ 
the  verb  is  to  be  taken  literally  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  Christ 

* This  was  at  least  his  second  trip  thither.  The  first  had  occurred  toward  the 
end  of  1521.  Cf.  Schneider,  Uber  den  geschichtlichen  Verlauf,  etc.,  Abt.  I,  p.  4. 
This  does  not,  however,  conflict  with  the  more  usual  statement  that  the  visit 
occurred  in  1522;  for  he  stayed  there  at  least  long  enough  to  attend  the  official 
investigation  on  January  1,  1522,  by  Melanchthon,  into  the  doings  of  the 
Zwickau  prophets. 

f C p.  22c.  Erbkam,  l.c.,  p.  371  n.,  insists — following  the  Erlangen  edition  of 
Luther’s  works  (Vol.  53,  p.  383) — that  the  date  of  Luther’s  reply  was  August  11, 
1526,  and  that  therefore  the  “two  months’’  here  named  were  in  reality  nearly 
ten,  inasmuch  as  the  interview  was  held,  according  to  C 24,  early  in  December, 
1525.  (Goetz,  l.c.,  p.  77,  n.  2,  wrongly  represents  Kostlin,  Martin  Luther,  II2,  p. 
82,  as  saying  that  the  interview  itself  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1526). 
Enders,  however  ( Briefwechsel  Luther s,  V , 338),  and  following  him  the  editors  of 
the  St.  Louis  edition  (Vol.  XXIa,  p.  851),  put  the  date  of  the  letter  in  question  at 
April  14,  1526.  Even  so  the  term  “two  months”  must  be  taken  as  a round 
expression  for  four  months.  Moreover,  the  concluding  sentence,  quoted  above, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  that  form  in  the  epistle.  Schwenckfeld  must  be  understood 
as  giving  merely  the  spirit  of  Luther’s  reply. 

{The  “credit”  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  Schwenckfeld;  for  its  scientific 
vindication,  however,  he  was  largely — at  least  until  he  became  master  of  the 
Greek  language— indebted  to  Ivrautwald.  Cf.  Hampe,  p.  11. 

§ Cf.  A 704. 

]|  Martin  Luther,  II2,  p.  83. 
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was  really  and  truly  the  rock,  namely  that  spiritual  rock.*  In  the 
same  manner  Schwenckfeld  now  and  ever  after  insisted  upon  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  verb  and  the  “spiritual”  interpretation 
of  the  (predicate)  pronoun  “this.”f 

The  rationale  of  this  singular  view  must  be  found  in  the  funda- 
mental dualism  of  Schwenckfeld’s  system  of  thought.  There  are 
in  short  two  kinds  of  bread  in  the  Supper:  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual;  the  bread  of  the  Lord  and  the  bread  which  is  the  Lord. 
Each  has  its  purpose : ‘ ‘ There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  bread  and 
drink  to  be  considered  in  the  complete  sacramental  transaction  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  where  it  ig  celebrated  with  the  right  under- 
standing, faith,  and  knowledge,  in  the  due  course  of  grace : one  for  the 
inner,  the  other  for  the  outer  man  that  believes.  The  inner  or 
spiritual  bread  or  food,  that  feeds  the  soul,  no  one  can  give,  as  has 
been  said,  save  only  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ; and  this  must  under 
all  circumstances  precede Thereupon  follows  the  sacra- 

mental, external  eating  to  proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord  and  to 
give  thanks  for  his  salvation  and  nourishment.  For  this  reason 
the  pronoun  (hoc)  is  no  corporalis  demonstratio  ad  oculum,  but  a 
spiritualis  demonstratio  ad  intellectum.  § To  these  two  sacra- 

* The  mere  inversion  of  the  words  of  institution  ought  not,  of  course,  to  he 
regarded  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  theory.  Cf.  Riickert,  Das  Abendmahl, 
sein  Wesen  und  seine  Geschichte  in  der  alten  Kirche,  who,  though  controverting 
Schwenckfeld’s  interpretation,  yet  admits  (p.  66f.):  “Das  griechische  Pradikat 
geht  seinem  Subjekt  voran,  so  lange  kein  Grand  zum  Gegenteil  ist.  In  so  fern 
hatte  Schwenckfeld  mit  seiner  Auffassung  recht.”  And  cf.  Goetz,  who  declares, 
l.c.,  p.  77,  that  “die  griechische  Wortstellung  in  der  Brotformel  des  Mt.  und  Mk., 
nur  fur  sich  und  rein  grammatisch  betrachtet,  eigentlich  die  Deutung  Schwenck- 
felds  mehr  begiinstigt  als  die  Luthers,  bezw.  als  die  gewohnliche.  ’ ’ In  any  event 
the  essence  of  his  exegesis  is  found  not  in  the  changed  order  of  the  words,  but  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  rovro. 

f He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fantastic  view  of  Carlstadt,  who, 
emphasizing  the  difference  in  gender  between  the  tovto  and  the  dprof,  de- 
clared that  the  former  must  refer  to  the  Lord’s  body  (ao>/m)J  and  that  the 
Saviour  when  instituting  the  Supper  pointed  to  Iris  body  as  if  to  say : ‘ ‘ This  (bod}' 
of  mine)  is  my  body  (about  to  be)  broken  for  you;  this  (blood)  is  my  blood  (about 
to  be)  shed  for  you.”  See  the  excellent  account  of  Carlstadt’s  theory  by  Gobel, 
in  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1842,  pp.  329-354.  For  Schwenckfeld’s  brief  but 
adequate  criticism  of  Carlstadt,  see  C 61b,  C 175d  (anno  1526),  and  C 566. 

J B 72d.  This  is  the  burden  of  countless  passages  in  the  folios  and  the  separate 
treatises.  Cf.  B 564b  on  the  Zweierlei  Ordnung  alter  Dinge.  In  D 18  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  imier  spiritual  and  the  outer  physical  eating  is  connected 
with  Augustin’s  distinction  between  the  sacramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti.  Cf. 
also  D,  p.  897,  Von  den  zweierlei  Brod  und  Trank  in  des  Herrn  Nachtmahl.  The 
necessity  of  appropriating  the  spiritual  before  the  material  food  in  order  to  par- 
take worthily  of  the  sacrament  is  emphasized  in  A 739a.  The  error  of  his  oppo- 
nents is  ascribed,  as  usual,  to  a lack  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  reading  of  the 
Word  (A  657d,  670a).  § C 134f. 
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mental  realities,  the  spiritual  content  and  the  sensuous  sign,  more- 
over, the  two  declarations  in  the  words  of  institution  closely  cor- 
respond: “This  is  my  body,”  and  “this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.”  “We  thus  write  and  maintain,  that  in  the  complete  Supper 
of  the  Lord  two  things  are  to  be  found:  one  is  that  which  the  Lord 
did  and  accompanied  with  appropriate  remarks,  when  he  took  the 
bread,  gave  thanks,  and  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples  and 
said:  ‘Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you”  and  like- 
wise the  cup.  The  other  thing  is  that  which  Christ  afterward  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  do  when  he  said : ‘ Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me.’  ”* 

As  implied  in  this  passage  and  frequently  stated  elsewhere,  the 
presence  of  the  true  and  spiritual  bread  of  life  is  the  logical  prius  in 
the  whole  sacramental  transaction.  And  there  ought  to  be  no  ques- 
tion about  Schwenckfeld’s  wish  to  emphasize,  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  mystic  piety,  the  real  presence  of  the  Redeemer  at  his 
table.  For  although  this  has  been  often  denied,!  the  arguments 
adduced  only  show  that  the  reformer  did  not  teach  the  corporeal  or 
bodily  presence  in  the  Roman  or  Lutheran  sense.  The  Saviour  is 
truly  or  “really”  present,  though  his  body  is  not  there  either  under 
the  “accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine”  or  “in,  with,  or  under” 
those  elements.  “That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  not  on  this  account  denied”  was  a favorite  thesis.!  He 
expresses  his  delight  in  the  conviction  of  a correspondent,  ‘ ‘ that  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  his  body,  flesh  and  blood,  indeed  the  Lord 
Christ  himself,  is  truly  ( wahrhajtiglich ) and  essentially  ( wesentlich ) 
received.  ’ ’ § 

The  following  passage  will  serve  to  show  conclusively  that  he 
held  to  what  must  in  all  fairness  be  called  a true  or  actual  or  ‘ ‘ real’  ’ 
presence:  “[I  believe]  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
vere  present  to  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the  holy  sacrament  (if  it  is 
observed  and  understood  according  to  his  institution).  For  that 
reason,  too,  it  is  called  by  the  Church  ‘ mysterium  fidei,  ’ inasmuch 

* A761d. 

f E.g.,  Goetz,  l.c.,  p.  75:  “Auch  Schwenckfeld  verwarf,  wie  die  Schweizer,  die 
wirkliche  Gegenwart.”  So  also  Walch,  Einleitung  in  die  Religionsstreitigkeiten, 
4.  und  5.  Theil,  1736,  p.  1012:  “In  der  Lehre  vora  Abendmahl  laugnete  er  die 
wesentliche  Gegenwart  des  Leibes  und  Bluts  Christi.’’  Even  Hahn,  l.c.,  p.  14, 
declares:  “Apparet  ex  his,  cur  ne  divinam  quidem  Christi  naturam  Schwenck- 
feldius  in  pane  atque  vino  eucharistico  vere  prsesentem  cogitare  potuerit,  non  ex 
alia  nempe  causa,  nisi  quod  sint  elementa  creata,  a quibus  divina  essentia  absolute 
sit  separata.  ’ ’ 

1 B 74a. 


§ B 119c. 
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as  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  faith  that  one  can  rightly  understand 
and  celebrate  the  ordinance,  and  thus  in  the  spirit  of  faith  eat  the 

body  of  Christ  and  enjoy  participation  in  him [I  believe] 

that  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  (as 
the  fathers  call  it),  believers  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  not  as  a sign 
or  only  figuratively,  in  thought,  but  v ere,  truly  (wahrhaftig) , 
essentially  (wesentlich) , and  in  a sensible  manner  ( empfindlich ) for 
the  nourishment  of  theh  souls,  and  truly  drink  his  blood  in  and 
out  of  the  living  Word  of  God.”* 

These  citations  will  have  served  to  point  out  both  the  similarities 
and  the  divergencies  between  Schwenckfeld’s  view  and  the  views 
of  his  various  classes  of  opponents  concerning  the  mode  of  Christ’s 
presence  in  the  sacrament.  On  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  the 
literalism  of  the  Romish  and  the  Lutheran  doctrines  must  be  said 
to  exclude  every  possibility  of  a corporeal  presence. f On  the  other 
hand,  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Swiss  or  Reformed  doctrine  are 
equally  obvious.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
Schwenckfeld’s  conception  of  the  words  of  institution  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  Zwingli  or  Oecolampad;  that  whereas  Zwingli 
introduced  the  symbolic  principle  into  the  verb  (est),  and  Oecolam- 
pad into  the  norm  (corpus),  Schwenckfeld  did  precisely  the  same 
thing  by  his  ‘ ‘ spiritual,  ’ ’ or  let  us  rather  say  his  spiritualistic,  inter- 
pretation of  the  pronoun  (hoc).  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course, 
that  Schwenckfeld  regarded  the  sacramental  elements  primarily  as 
signs  or  vehicles  of  representation.!  But  while  accepting  in  the 
main  Zwingli’s  anti-Romish  and  anti-Lutheran  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  institution,  Schwenckfeld  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  Swiss  reformer’s  general 
conception  of  the  sacrament.  Schwenckfeld’s  positive  and  most 


* D 50  sq. 

t “Wenn  euch  aber  jemand  sagte  C.faspar]  S.fchwenckfeld]  untersteht  sich  zu 
hindern  dass  vide  Menschen  nun  nach  erkannter  Wahrheit  das  irdisehe,  ge- 
backene  Brot  mit  dem  M.[artin]  L.futlier]  nicht  fur  Gott  lialten  und  abgottischer- 
weise  anbeten,  die  Seligkeit  dabei  suchen,  einen  broternen  Christum  haben,  dass 
man  die  Menschen  drauf  weiset,  da  mochte  ich  gerne  horen  was  ihr  dazu  wurdet 
sagen.  ’ ’ 

t Schenkel,  Das  Wesen,  etc.,  I,  p.  558,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  “Dass  Brod 
und  Wein  fur  Schwenckfeld  keine  andere  Bedeutung  als  diejenige  eines  Dar- 
stellungsmittels  hat,  bezeugt  er  schon  damit,  dass  er  sich  gegen  den  von  Luther 
und  auch  den  Yermittlern  gebrauchten  Ausdruck  ‘saeramentliche  Einigung’ 
(zwischen  Christi  Leib  und  Blut  und  den  aussern  Zeichen)  entschieden  erklart.” 
But  this  would  hold  equally  against  the  Reformed  view.  Moreover,  the  assertion 
in  tins  extreme  form  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  many  passages,  only  a few  of  which 
have  been  cited,  that  insist  upon  the  true  or  real  presence  of  Christ,  not  indeed  in 
a “sacramental  union”  with  the  physical  elements,  but  in  or  at  the  Supper. 
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characteristic  elements,  therefore,  such  as  his  emphasis  upon  the 
real  presence  and  upon  the  profound  mystery  of  the  inner  sacra- 
mental transaction,  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  worthy  communicant — in  other  words  of  the  reality  and 
worth  of  the  strictly  objective  content  of  the  sacred  ordinance  when 
rightly  employed — suggest  a comparison  with  the  Calvinistic  rather 
than  with  the  Zwinglian  or  early  Swiss  view.* 

For  Schwenckfeld,  like  Calvin,  taught  an  essentially  figurative 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  the  difference  being  that 
the  latter  made  the  verb  and  the  former  the  pronoun  bear  a spiritual 
meaning.  Both  insisted  that  the  sacrament  makes  a real  offer  to  the 
communicant  not  merely  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  but  also 
of  his  whole  person  and  work,  including  therefore  all  the  blessings 
of  his  redemption. f For  both  faith  was  of  such  cardinal  import- 
ance that,  whereas  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  views  taught  a 
real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  such  terms  as  made  it  possible 
even  for  the  unworthy  and  the  unbelieving  to  ‘ ' eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ’ ’ they  insisted  that  without  faith 
the  participants  received  only  the  signs  and  that  to  their  condem- 
nation. Again,  Schwenckfeld,  like  Calvin,  not  only  avoided  this 
too  intimate  association  between  the  sacramental  substance  and  the 
sacramental  signs,  but  sought  rather  to  lay  all  emphasis  upon  the 
immediacy  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  believer  by  the  entrance, 
not  into  his  mouth  but  into  his  soul,  of  the  spiritual  substance  of 
the  Redeemer’s  body.  Above  all,  Schwenckfeld  made  much  of  the 
glorified  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  of  his  dynamic  presence  in  the 

* Cf.  Hampe,  l.c.,  p.  12:  “so  viel  ist  aber  aus  den  kurzen  Andeutungen  wohl 
klar  geworden,  dass  Schwenckfeld  ungefahr  dasselbe  lehrte,  was  etwa  15  Jahre 
spater  als  Calvinische  Lehre  weite  Verbreitung  fand.’’  Niedner,  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Kirche,  1846,  p.  676,  n.  1,  declares:  “Es  ist  wesentlich  das  calvinische 
Sieh-erheben-lassen  des  glaubigen  Geistes  zu  der  vergotteten  [this  last  word  is  not, 
of  course,  to  be  understood  as  referring  also  to  Calvin’s  christology]  Mensehheit 
Christi,  durch  die  Allgegenwartigkeit  seines  heiligen  Geistes;  also  ohne  eine  ort- 
liche  Selbstversetzung  entweder  des  Menschengeistes  in  den  Himmel  oder  des 
Christusleibes  auf  die  Erde.  ’ ’ It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Schwenck- 
feld objected  as  much  to  Calvin’s  as  to  Zwingli’s  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
verb  est.  Cf.  C 524,  where  the  two  are  placed  together  for  criticism.  Logically, 
however,  his  protest  against  the  figurative  interpretation  is  not  warranted:  we 
find  here  another  illustration  of  the  discrepancy  between  his  negations  and  his 
affirmations. 

t Schwenckf eld’s  doctrine  of  the  true  bread  of  life  has  made  this  clear.  The 
point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a right  use  of  the  sacrament.  For  Calvin’s  views,  see  his 
Institutio,  Lib.  IV  especially  c.  XVII.  sections  10-18. 
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Supper,  of  that  divine  energy  that  emanated  from  the  body  of  the 
exalted  Lord  of  life.* 

In  this  virtually  Calvinistic  sense,  therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
taught  a true  or  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  A number 
of  further  similarities  between  his  'view  and  that  of  the  Reformed 
leaders  will  emerge  when  we  now  consider  his  response  to  the 
second  specific  question  which  engaged  the  minds  of  the  sacra- 
mentarian  controversialists  of  that  day,  namely,  What  are  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  right  use  of  the  sacred  institution?  The 
answer  has  already  been  given  by  way  of  necessary  implication. 
But  a more  adequate  discussion  of  this  point  will  reveal  additional 
characteristic  elements  of  Schwenckfeld’s  system  of  thought. 

We  have  seen  how  his  fundamental  dualism  affected  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  and,  hi 
particular,  of  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Supper.  There 
is  an  outer  and  there  is  an  inner  transaction ; a physical  or  earthly 
bread  and  wine,  and  a spiritual  or  heavenly  bread  and  wine : and 
corresponding  to  these  there  is  a carnal  eating  and  drinking,  and 
there  is  a spiritual  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  is  obviously  with 
these  subjective  acts,  these  assimilative  processes  that  we  must 
now  concern  ourselves,  if  we  would  ascertain  the  benefits  imparted 
to  the  worthy  or  believing  communicant. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  Schwenckfeld  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  theological  battle-cries  of  the  day  but  thoroughly  domi- 
nated by  their  influence ; but  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  use  of  them  is 
peculiar  to  himself.  In  harmony  with  his  view  of  the  eucharist  as 
a double  reality  he  distinguishes  between  two  generic  kinds  of  bene- 
fits, those  derived  from  the  outer  ceremony  and  those  derived  from 
the  inner  mystery.  The  external  act  or  the  commemoratio,  whereby 

* The  mystical  features  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  are  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  are  Schwenckfeld’s  peculiarities.  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  vom  hi. 
Abendmahl,  II,  458  sqq.,  gives  what  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  fittest 
solution  of  the  problem,  when  he  shows  how  the  substantia  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Supper  denotes,  according  to  Calvin,  not  the  material  substance  of  his  body, 
but  that  “essence  of  the  glorified  Christ’’  which  is  to  be  conceived  primarily  as  a 
power,  an  energy,  an  “actus  in  actu  non  extensum  in  extenso.’’  The  similarity 
on  this  point  between  Calvin  and  Schwenckfeld  is  most  striking.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  Calvin  never  allows,  as  Schwenckfeld  does,  the  glorification  of  the 
Redeemer’s  human  nature  to  amount  to  a “deification.’’  Moreover,  closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  Calvin  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
mediator  of  the  spiritual  blessings,  whereas  Schwenckfeld,  with  a consistent 
regard  for  his  mystical,  physico-spiritual  presuppositions,  was  rather  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  office  to  the  deified  God-man  in  his  own  person.  On  the  mystical 
elements  of  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  compare  also  Andr6  Duran,  Le 
Mysticisme  de  Calvin,  pp.  62ff. 
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the  Saviour’s  death  is  proclaimed,  is  at  the  same  time  a symbol  of 
that  internal  act,  the  manducatio,  by  which  faith  appropriates  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  “These  two  (namely  manducatio  and 
commemoratio ) must  be  well  distinguished  in  a divine  transaction 
and  not  be  confounded.  The  eating  takes  place  internally  and,  as 
has  been  said,  out  of  the  living  Word  of  God The  com- 

memoration takes  place  outwardly  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  of 
the  Lord.  The  eating  precedes;  the  commemoration  and  thanks- 
giving follow.  He  who  has  not  eaten  and  had  enough  cannot  truly 
give  thanks.  ’ ’* * * § 

The  external  rite,  then,  has  primarily  a didactic  or  demonstrative 
value. f “The  broken  bread  teaches,  explains,  and  represents  the 
nature  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  was  given  and  broken  for  us.  ”% 
Thus  the  external  rite,  though  clearly  subordinated  to  the  inner 
mystery,  nevertheless  performs  an  important  service.  § 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  real  question  concerns  the  nature  of 
this  act  of  manducation||  typified  in  the  outward  ordinance.  And 
here  the  significant  fact  is  to  be  noted  that,  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing views  of  the  time,  Schwenckfeld  not  only  took  his  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  from  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.,  but  made  this  dis- 
course refer  directly  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  the  fourth  evangelist’s 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eucharist-lf  To  him  it  was 
no  accident  that  the  most  mystical  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
contained  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  festal 
1 ‘ mysterium.  ’ ’**  There  is  indeed  a corporeal  or  carnal  eating  of  the 
physical  bread  itself ; but  there  are  no  two  ways — as  Luther  claimed 

* B 131a.  Cf.  the  oft-repeated  remark:  “ ‘Das  ist’  gehet  vor;  ‘das  thut’ 
folget.” 

| Schwenckfeld  did  not  reject  Zwingli’s  idea  that  the  sacraments  are  badges  of 
the  Christian  man’s  faith.  But  he  had  too  little  interest  in  the  external  signifi- 
cance of  the  rites  to  emphasize  this  merely  professional  value. 

J A 399d,  in  the  margin.  Cf.  Schenkel,  l.c.,  I,  560,  n.  1,  for  the  remarkably 
similar  view  of  Servetus. 

§ Cf . A 857b : “ Es  bringt  gemeldete  Rememoratio  oder  Wiedergedachtnis  mit 
Ruminationem  et  repetitionem  omnium  beneficiorum  Christi.  Ita  saturatur  fidelis 
anima  et  manducat  corpus  Christi  pro  se  traditum  et  bibit  sanguinem  pro  se  effusum.” 

I!  The  term  is  also  used  synecdochically  to  include  the  ‘ ‘ drinking  of  the  blood  ’ ’ 
of  Christ. 

Zwingli  of  course  had  insisted  upon  using  this  chapter  as  a guide;  especially 
v.  63,  “ the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ’ ’ ; but  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  passage  had 
a primary  reference  to  the  Supper.  Cf.  Baur,  Zwinglis  Theologie,  II,  pp.  296  sqq., 
318,  592  et  passim. 

**  See  the  treatise,  Eine  sell  one  undherrliche  Auslegung  iiber  das  game  sechste 
Capitel  Johannis  von  der  Speise  des  ewigen  Lebens,  especially  pp.  12611.  (ed.  1595). 
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there  are — in  which  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  eaten,  a “ spiritual” 
and  a ‘ £ sacramental’ ’ manducation.  For,  according  to  Schwenck- 
feld,  the  body  of  Christ  is  a purely  spiritual  food,  and  hence  whether 
it  be  eaten  in  the  sacrament  or,  as  was  possible,  apart  from  these 
elements,  the  process  must  be  a spiritual  one.* * * §  AVherever,  then, 
the  communicant  by  faith  appropriates  the  spiritual  realities 
present  to  the  believers  at  the  Lord’s  table  and  typified  by  the 
sensible  signs,  he  is  eating  the  true  bread  of  life,  which  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  In  effect,  therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
here  concedes,  with  Zwingli  and  the  Reformed  theologians,  that 
eating  is  a tropical  expression  for  “ believing.  ”f  The  larger 
question  accordingly  becomes  the  more  precise  one:  What  are  the 
redemptive  benefits  which  faith  receives  in  the  Gospel,  whether  with 
or  without  the  use  of  the  sacraments? 

The  answers  are  given  in  various  terms.  In  the  following  passage, 
e.g.,  the  language  approximates  that  commonly  used  to  set  forth 
the  evangelical  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ:  “Therein,”  i.e., 
in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  Christian  “receives  nothing 
other  than  divine  righteousness,  grace,  the  Holy  Ghost,  forgiveness 
of  sins,  peace  of  conscience,  and  much  spiritual  joy  continually  in 

his  heart He  who  receives  the  body  of  Christ  through 

faith,  receives  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  keeps  urging  him  unto 
all  good.  ’ ’I  At  other  times,  however,  we  have  the  peculiar 
indefiniteness  of  his  mystical  or  physico-naturalistic  conception: 
“He  who  eats  the  flesh  of  Christ  partakes  of  the  divine  nature, 
flesh  of  flesh,  bone  of  bone.  He  who  eats  the  flesh  of  Christ 
eats  life,  that  eternal  life  which  begins  in  man  here  and  pre- 
serves the  soul  from  eternal  death,  so  that  this  food  will  again 
produce  the  flesh  of  man,  in  a glory  equal  to  that  of  the  soul,  at  the 
final  resurrection,  and  rescue  and  keep  body  and  soul  from  eternal 
death.  ”§ 

* Cf.  B 140  sq.  There  is  therefore  no  unique  or  special  way  of  feeding  upon 
Christ  in  the  sacrament.  The  term  “sacramental  eating”  must  be  equated 
either  with  the  merely  physical  act  of  partaking  of  the  eucharistic  elements,  or 
else — it  is  after  all  only  a question  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  faith — with  that 
spiritual  manducation  which  is,  according  to  Schwenckfeld,  the  only  possible  way 
of  feeding  upon  Christ’s  “flesh.” 

t Of  course  Calvin  ( Institutio , IV,  c.  XVII,  5;  Allen’s  translation,  II,  p.  529) 
regarded  the  eating  rather  as  a “fruit  and  effect”  or  “consequence”  of  faith, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  manducation  can  be  by  faith  only.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  Calvin’s  personal  views  and  those  of  the  Reformed  symbols  on 
this  point  is  a negligible  quantity. 

J A 331. 

§ Auslegung  des  sechsten  Capitels  Joh.,  p.  175.  Luther  himself  had  taught  that 
a physical  or  magical  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  eucharistic  meal  to  insure 
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It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  more  specific  answers  than  either 
of  these  to  the  question  concerning  the  blessings  received  by  faith, 
whether  in  the  use  of  the  Supper  or  not.  Our  limits  forbid  a full 
discussion  of  Schwenckfeld’s  soteriology,  but  it  is  necessary  to  set 
forth  at  least  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  as  they  bear  upon 
the  point  in  controversy. 

We  must  revert  to  the  basal  fact  of  the  two  so  diverse  estates  in 
which  the  Saviour  performs  his  mediatorial  services;  in  other  words, 
the  central  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  must  be  clearly 
apprehended.* * * * §  The  earthly  work  of  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  and  the  preparation  for  his  heavenly  work.  The  former  is  to 
be  designated  as  the  work  of  acquiring,  and  the  latter  as  the  work  of 
distributing,  the  redemptive  blessings. f All  grace  is  therefore  now 
to  be  foimd  in  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  thought  is  presented  in  a way  which  apparently  robs  the  ob- 
jective atonement  of  its  intrinsic  value,  or  which,  to  speak  more 
positively  and  at  the  same  time  to  relate  the  fact  to  his  philo- 
sophic presuppositions,  apparently  transmutes  the  physical  reality 
of  the  Redeemer’s  body  into  a spiritual  substance  to  be  mediated 
to  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Ordinarily,  however,  the  work 
of  Jesus  on  earth  is  regarded  rather  as  a preparation  for  his  more 
important  service  in  heaven  as  ‘ ‘ the  ruling  King  of  grace.  ’ ’ The 
centre  of  Schwenckfeld’s  system  of  thought  must  unquestionably  be 
found  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  exalted,  i.e.,  the  completely 
deified  God-man.  § From  this  point  of  view  the  Gospel  message 

the  bodily  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  Cf.  Thimme,  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift, 
1901,  p.  890.  But  in  his  later  treatises  this  consideration  was  not  dwelt  upon, 
a point  which  Muller  emphasizes  in  his  endeavor  to  approximate  the  teachings  of 
Luther  on  this  question  to  those  of  Calvin  (see  his  Dogmatische  Abhandlungen,  p. 
417). 

* On  this  general  subject,  see  D 239  sqq.,  465  sq.,  507,  527,  825  sq. 

t For  the  proofs  we  may  refer  to  the  admirable  section,  “De  opere  Christi,”  in 
Hahn,  l.c.,  pp.  52ff.  Besides  the  passages  there  cited,  see  D 103,  A 694,  861, 
and  B 591.  Luther  had  early  developed  the  same  mode  of  representation.  See 
his  Wider  die  himmlischen  Propheten,  St.  Louis  edition,  XX,  col.  275:  “Von  der 
Vergebung  der  Sunden  handeln  wir  auf  zwo  Weisen:  einmal  wie  sie  erlangt  und 
erworben  ist,  das  andermal  wie  sie  ausgetheilt  und  geschenkt  wird.’’ 

t Cf.  A 696c,  C 943d. 

§ Schwenckfeld’s  emphasis’  upon  the  post-resurrection  activities  of  the  Lord 
contained  many  a corrective  suggestion  for  the  one-sided  treatment  that  Luther, 
in  the  interests  of  his  forensic  justification,  was  prone  to  accord  to  the  earthly  life 
of  the  Saviour.  Schwenckfeld  made  much  of  the  two  texts:  ‘ ‘Jesus  our  Lord  . . . 
who  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses  and  was  raised  for  our  justification” 
(Rom.  iv.  25),  and  “Wherefore  we  henceforth  know  no  man  after  the  flesh:  even 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  so  no  more’  ’ 
(2  Cor.  v.  16).  On  the  common  perversion  of  this  last  text  by  mystical  interpre- 
ters, see  Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  p.  69  sq. 
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is  represented  as  being  composed  of  two  unequal  but  vitally  con- 
nected portions.  There  is  the  milk  for  babes  and  the  strong  meat  for 
adults;  there  is  the  word  of  the  cross,  and  there  is  the  word  of  life. 
‘ ‘ The  sum  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Word  of  the  cross  and  the  Word 
of  life.  By  the  Word  of  the  cross  is  understood  the  entire  mystery  of 
the  crucified  Christ  and  the  entire  transaction  of  all  that  which 
Christ  the  eternal  Son  of  God  became  for  our  sakes,  that  he  accom- 
plished, earned,  and  effected  by  the  bitter  death  of  the  cross, 
namely,  his  salvation,  reconciliation,  self-sacrifice,  and  satisfaction 
for  sin  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  same;  while  the  Word  of  life 
denotes  the  whole  mystery  of  the  glorified  Christ  and  eternal  life, 
the  whole  work  of  our  justification  and  salvation,  and  all  that 
Christ  after  his  ascension  to  heaven  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  effects  in  believers  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  he 
after  accomplishing  our  salvation  upon  the  cross  now  brings  us  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom  unto  eternal  salvation.”* * * § 

It  is  obvious  from  the  passage  just  cited  that  Schwenckfeld 
infused  a new  meaning  into  some  of  the  formulas  employed  to 
designate  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  peculiarities  of  his  sys- 
tem, from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  referring 
to  his  statements  concerning  the  three  specific  terms,  redemption 
( Erlosung ),  regeneration  ( Wiedergeburt) , and  justification  ( Gerecht - 
machung ) .f 

Redemption  is  primarily,  as  in  the  early  patristic  conception,  a 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan.  By  his  death  on  the  cross 
Christ  overcame  the  archfiend  of  the  human  race,J  and  by  his 
resurrection  he  made  it  possible  that  man,  having  been  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil,  should  become  positively  capable  of 
triumphing  over  his  foes  by  virtue  of  a gradual  deliverance  from 
the  estate  of  creaturehood  itself.  § 

This  last  phase  of  redemption,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the 
specific  doctrine  of  regeneration.  And  here,  even  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  somewhat  negative  consideration  of  our  being 
‘ ‘ bought  off  ’ ’ from  Satan  by  the  ransom  of  the  divine  King’s  life, 

* D 348  sqq.  Concerning  the  terms  “milk”  and  “strong  food,”  and  concern- 
ing the  insufficiency  of  the  former,  which  signified  only  a historical  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  the  absolutely  indispensable  character  of  the  latter  for  the  truly 
“spiritual  knowledge”  of  Christ,  see  C 898,  D 2S6  sq.,  587  sqq.,  S95  sqq.,  A 471-476. 

t In  what  immediately  follows  we  are  drawing  from  Hahn,  op.  cit.,  51  sqq.,  who 
has  with  admirable  clearness,  brevity  and  accuracy  reproduced  Schwenckfeld's 
soteriological  principles. 

J A 716c,  D 435,  463,  742f.  Cf.  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung,  p.  462n. 

§ D 467  sq. 
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the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  distributing,  as  distinguished 
from  the  acquiring,  activity  of  the  Redeemer,  i.e.,  upon  his 
heavenly  as  distinguished  from  his  earthly  work.  The  act  of  regen- 
eration or  “re-creation,”  whereby  the  believer  receives  the  divine 
principle  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  the  beginning  of  the  saving  process 
on  its  subjective  side.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  cite  passages 
which,  taken  apart  from  their  contexts  and  from  the  philosophic 
presuppositions  upon  which  they  are  based,  would  appear  to  be  in 
fair  harmony  with  the  general  evangelical  or  Protestant  view  of  his 
opponents  concerning  the  initial  act  in  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
following  is  a typical  deliverance  of  this  sort : ‘ ‘ Thus  regeneration 
is  an  incipient  work  of  God,  which  he  of  his  pure  grace  and  mercy 
performs  without  any  merit  on  our  part  in  dead,  corrupt  man  for  his 
quickening,  righteousness,  and  salvation;  in  which  work  God  the 
merciful  awakens  man  from  spiritual  death  through  his  living 
Word,  Jesus  Christ,  changes  the  old  nature  with  a heavenly  new- 
ness, converts  the  sinner,  begets  for  himself  children  and  heirs  of  his 
kingdom;  in  which  he  also  grants  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  and  an 
open  heart  to  understand,  and  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  the  evil  and  unrighteous  man  pious,  holy,  and  right- 
eous. ”*  But  the  rationale  of  this  regenerative  process  clearly 
evinces  the  extent  to  which  Schwenckfeld  compromised  his  biblical 
formulas  with  his  spiritualistic  principles.  This  will  become  the 
more  evident  when  we  interrogate  him  on  the  question  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  for  him,  no  less  than  for  Luther,  central 
in  the  practical  religious  life  of  that  day — the  question  of 
“justification  by  faith.”  For  it  was  precisely  in  his  conception  of 
both  “justification”  and  “faith”  that  Schwenckfeld  developed 
to  their  logical  consequences  the  essentially  “mystical”  principles 
of  his  system. 

To  be  sure,  he  sought  here  as  elsewhere  to  defend  himself  against 
the  logic  of  his  novel  assertions.  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
rejected  altogether  the  Romish  idea  of  meritorious  works, f and,  on 
the  other,  he  sought  to  concede  as  much  as  possible  to  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  forensic  justification.  He  made  much  of  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  our  reconciliation  with 
God.  Such  language  as  the  following  is  by  no  means  exceptional : 
* ' This  indeed  is  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  that  if  we  in  faith  think  of  his 
satisfaction,  our  consciences  are  quieted  and  put  at  ease.  And  to 

* D 606a.  Cf.  the  whole  section,  TFas  ist  denn  eigentlich  die  Wiedergeburt?  und 
wobei  soil  sie  erkannt  werdenl 

t See,  e.g.,  D 653,  657. 

31 
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celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  eat  and  drink  his  blood,  signifies  the 
awakening  of  the  believing  hearts  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  per- 
ceive the  benefits  of  Christ,  remember,  inwardly  experience,  and 
consider  them,  and  with  hearty  thanks  put  his  wounds  upon  their 
wounded  souls  and  consciences  as  a salutary  plaster.”* * * §  The 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of  our  redemption. f The  Saviour  died, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  having  become  a curse  for  us.t  It  is  there- 
fore an  erroneous  representation  which  declares  that  Schwenckfeld 
absolutely  denied  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  § The  fol- 
lowing citation  may  serve  to  show  how  freely  Schwenckfeld  could 
use  the  orthodox  phrases:  ‘‘The  righteousness  of  God  is  nothing 
but  the  perceiving,  grasping,  and  appropriating  of  such  grace  in 

Christ  through  faith Only  that  grace  purifies  by  which 

our  sins  are  not  imputed  to  us.  ’ ’|| 

But  if  Schwenckfeld  did  not  in  practice  deny  imputed  righteous- 
ness to  the  believing  sinner,  yet  in  theory,  that  is  by  the  logic  of 
his  system,  he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  The  historical  situation 
had  here,  too,  done  its  part  to  force  him  into  an  extreme  position 
where,  in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  he  could  not  maintain  him- 
self in  harmony  with  the  Protestant  leaders.^  In  his  eagerness  to 


* A 379b;  cf.  A 243,  269. 

| A 301b,  D 460.  To  be  quite  accurate,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
historic  bloodshedding  is  always  to  be  followed  by  the  “spiritual ’ ’ effusion  of  the 
Saviour’s  blood  in  Iris  heavenly  activities.  Cf.  D 102  sqq.,  287,  and  C 943. 

J A 44b,  301a,  2S9d. 

§ Baur,  e.g.  ( Lehre  von  der  Versohnung,  p.  462),  says  -Schwenckfeld  sub- 
stituted essential  for  imputed  righteousness.  Ritsclil  ( Rechtfertigung  u.  Ver- 
sohnung,  I3,  p.  319)  likewise  asserts,  “dass  Schwenckfeld  von  einer  angereehneten 
Gerechtigkeit  nichts  wissen  wollte.”  But  Hahn,  l.c.,  pp.  61ff.,  gives  a more 
accurate  statement.  In  strict  consistency  Schwenckfeld  ought  to  have  denied 
all  imputed  righteousness;  but  all  attempts  thus  to  measure  him  by  the  test  of 
other  fixed  systems  of  theological  opinion  are  sure  to  do  the  reformer  injustice  by 
failing  to  take  account  of  some  minor  yet  most  higldy  characteristic  and  therefore 
important  details.  Consider,  e.g.,  the  following  statement,  quoted  by  Hahn  from 
A 283:  “Siehe  Rom.  14;  was  unsere  Gerechtigkeit  sei,  und  dass  der  allein  gerecht 
ist,  welchem  urn  des  Glaubens  Christi  willen  seine  Siinden  nicht  werden  zugerech- 
net.  Christo  wurden  unsere  Siinden  zugerechnet,  da  er  fur  uns  am  Kreuz  eine 
Maledeiung  ward,  des  geniessen  war  nocli  heute.’’  Dorner  ( Geschichte  d.  prot. 
Theologie,  p.  178)  gives  a characteristically  fair  judgment:  “Ebenso  will  er  zwar 
Christi  Leiden  ganz  und  gar  mit  der  Kirche  seine  versohnende  Bedeutung  lassen ; 
aber  erinnert,  dass  man  nicht  scheiden  diirfe  zwaschen  Cliristi  Person  und 
Verdienst.” 

||  A 8.  Cf.  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen,  etc.,  II,  287. 

Cf.  Erbkam,  Geschichte  d.  prot.  Sekten,  pp.  437  sqq.,  for  a- criticism  of  the 
popular  Lutheran  conception  of  justification  by  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  occasion  for  offense  wras  given  by  the  new'  “indulgences”  to  be 
obtained  from  unworthy  Lutheran  pastors  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Cf.  A 411b,  and  Ddllinger,  Die  Reformation,  I,  257ff. 
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magnify  the  grace  of  Christ  as  against  all  religious  externalities, 
and  especially  because  of  his  zeal  for  the  fruits  of  faith  in  holy  living, 
he  not  only  widened  the  idea  of  justification  so  as  to  make  it  include 
sanctification,  but  also,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  ob- 
serve, deepened  the  conception  of  faith  so  as  to  make  it  a sub- 
stantial, we  may  even  say  a physico-spiritual,  bond  between  the 
righteous  God  and  the  sinful  soul.  We  read:  “In  fine,  we  are 
assured  by  Holy  Scripture,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  justificatio  in 
Paul  denotes  a making  righteous;  justificare,  to  make  righteous; 
and  justitia  Dei,  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  the  goodness  and 
godliness  of  the  faithful  God,  which  he  here  imparts  to  his  elect  by 
faith  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”* * * §  Once  more  all  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  in  his  exaltation  and 
glory.  In  fact  the  primary  difference  between  his  and  the  orthodox 
view  of  justification  concerns  the  basis  or  ground,  rather  than  the 
mere  extent,  of  this  act,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  say,  this  work. 
‘ ' And  in  short  we  must  not  seek  our  becoming  righteous  and  our 
righteousness  in  Christ  according  to  his  (earthly)  estate  in  a purely 
historical  manner,  but  according  to  his  other  estate,  wherein  he  has 
now  been  glorified  and  eternally  equipped  and  appointed  by  God 
the  Father  to  be  the  dispenser  of  the  heavenly  blessings  and  the 
head  of  the  Church.  ”f  Schwenckfeld  at  times  bravely  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  forensic  conception  and  its  correlate,  the 
doctrine  of  an  imputed  righteousness,  yet  the  logic  of  his  system, 
the  consequence  of  his  central  idea  of  the  deification  of  Christ’s 
flesh  as  the  indispensable  bond  of  union  between  the  creature  and 
the  holy  Creator,  compelled  him  to  admit : ‘ ‘ God  considers  no  one 
righteous  in  whom  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  his  essential  righteous- 
ness. While , therefore,  he  had  a profoundly  ethical  view  of  sin 
and  of  the  need  of  its  expiation,  he  was  yet  more  concerned  for  the 
subjective  appropriation  of  divine  grace  than  for  the  merely  ob- 
jective and  forensic  act  whereby,  according  to  his  opponents,  guilt 
is  remitted  and  a title  to  eternal  life  is  granted  to  the  believer.  § 

* D 484f.  For  Schwenckfeld’s  conception  of  faith,  see  below. 

f D 485.  Cf.  Hahn,  l.c.,  p.  64:  “Itaque  solum  glorificatuin  Christum  putavit 
justificationis  nostrse  fundamentum.  ’ ’ On  the  similarity  in  this  and  other  respects 
between  Schwenckfeld  and  Osiander,  as  well  as  for  the  differences  between  the 

two,  see  Hahn,  ibid.,  pp.  63-70;  Erbkam,  l.c.,  p.  443;  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Ver- 
sohnung,  pp.  326ff.,  340ff.;  and  Schwenckfeld,  C 942  sq.  J A 812c. 

§ It  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  therefore,  when  Hahn  (l.c.,  p.  55,  n.  3) 
and  Ritschl  ( Rechtjertigung  und  V ersohnung , I3,  p.  318)  declare  that  the  idea  of 
expiation  is  one  that  does  not  harmonize  with  Schwenckfeld’s  mystical  principles. 
He  retained  the  current  biblical  formulas,  but  infused  into  them  a characteristic 
physico-spiritual  content. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subsidiary 
features  of  Schwenckfeld’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  justifica- 
tion. He  has  often  been  accused  of  reverting  to  Catholicism  in  his 
discussion  of  the  need  and  importance  of  good  works.  But  the 
charge  is  ill  founded.  He  was  neither  a legalist  nor  a perfectionist. 
Such  was  his  conviction  of  the  estrangement  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator  that  even  the  regenerated  soul  can  do  nothing  to 
merit  the  divine  favor,  nor  can  it  ever  in  this  life  reach  a point 
where  it  is  absolutely  free  from  the  defilement  and  bondage  of  sin. 
In  these  matters,  indeed,  Schwenckfeld  may  be  said  to  have  equaled 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  keenness  of 
insight  into  the  biblical  data  concerning  the  relations  of  faith  and 
works.*  He  therefore  did  not  purpose  to  deny  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  imputed  righteousness  and  the  vicariousness  of  Christ’s 
death,  nor  had  he  any  desire,  with  his  emphasis  on  the  need  of  holy 
living,  to  countenance  the  Romish  idea  of  the  meritorious  char- 
acter of  good  works.  The  fact  is  that  he  simply  used  the  term 
justification,  as  Luther  himself  had  done,f  in  the  double  sense  of 
declaring  and  making  righteous;  but  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
spiritualistic  tendency,  he  laid  primary  stress  upon  the  latter  factor. 
In  short,  he  widened  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  salvation,  including  that  which  to  him  was  the  basal  con- 
sideration, the  redemption  from  creaturehood  itself.  Sanctifica- 
tion is  only  another  name  for  the  same  gradual  transformation. J 

* Cf.  the  verdict  of  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen  des  Prot.,  II,  520.  It  is  true  that 
Schwenckfeld  speaks  much  of  the  rewards  of  Christian  service,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  reformer  recognized  more  clearly  than  he  did  the  all-sufficiency  and  the 
absolutely  exclusive  merit  of  the  Redeemer’s  work.  Even  our  own  good  deeds 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  the  manifestations  of  the  life  of  God  within  the  soul. 
Christ  is  himself  the  merit  of  our  good  works.  See  The  Threefold  Life  of  Man, 
Anspach’s  Translation,  Ch.  XXX,  p.  Ill,  “How  the  Word,  the  Reward  and 
Merit  of  Good  Works  are  to  be  properly  adjudged  and  understood.”  The  For- 
mula Concordice  ( Epitome , Art.  XII;  in  Schaff,  Creeds,  etc.,  Ill,  p.  178)  clearly 
reveals  the  influence  of  Schwenckfeld’s  antagonists,  Andrea  and  Flacius,  when  it 
represents  him  as  saying:  “Quod  homo  pius,  vere  per  Spiritum  Dei  regeneratus, 
legem  Dei  in  hac  vita  perfecte  servare  et  implere  valeat.”  Kurtz,  l.c.,  p.  150, 
repeats  the  unjust  charge.  It  is  true  that  Schwenckfeld  made  much  of  the  text, 
“Whoso  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not”  (1  Johniii.  5),  and  delighted  in  the  paradox, 

‘ ‘ Christians  have  sin,  yet  sin  not”  (e.g.,  A 209a) ; but  the  context  always  explains 
such  declarations  in  harmony  with  the  constantly  recurring  principle:  “We  never 
live  without  sin  before  God”  (A  379a).  Even  Planck,  accordingly,  charges  the 
Lutheran  divines  with  chicanery  and  falsehood  in  this  matter  ( Geschichte  der 
Entstehung,  etc.,  Vol.  V,  1,  p.  221). 

f Cf.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte? , p.  351  sqq.,  and  Otto,  Anschauung  vom  heiligen 
Geiste  hei  Luther,  p.  27f. 

J Cf.  D 725c,  in  margin:  ‘ ‘ Die  Justificatio  ist  nicht  allein  Vergebung  der  Sunden, 
sondcrn  auch  die  Heiligung  und  Erneuerung  des  innerlichen  Menschen.” 
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Indeed,  even  the  more  restricted  term  “pardon”  is  likewise 
stretched  far  beyond  its  usual  limits,*  and  made  to  designate  the 
actual  removal  of  the  sins  and  even  the  totality  of  redemptive 
blessings. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  Schwenckfeld’s 
conception  of  the  mode  of  salvation,  and  therefore  also  of  the  nature 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a right  use  of  the  sacramental 
Supper,  must  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  his  polemic  statements 
against  his  opponents — for  he  largely  used  their  own  and  the 
biblical  formulas — as  in  the  elaboration  of  his  positive  views  con- 
cerning the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  come  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  therefore,  until,  regardless  of  his  frequent 
attempts  to  harmonize  his  speculations  with  the  more  usual  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  then  in  vogue,  we  fully  apprehend  the 
essentially  mystical  or  magical  mode  in  which  he  conceived  the 
process  of  salvation.  Along  the  periphery  of  his  theologizing,  to 
be  sure,  he  ever  took  pains  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  more 
radical  subjectivism  of  that  day,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  self- 
consistency  he  strove,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  more  thoroughly 
conservative  views  of  the  Word,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments than  his  philosophic  presuppositions  strictly  warranted. 
But  at  the  centre  and  core  of  his  system  of  thought,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  practical  piety,  he  reveals  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  Protestant  mysticism.  It  is  necessary,  in  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  causes  that  made 
him  take,  so  far  as  the  question  of  the  sacred  Supper  is  concerned, 
the  mediating  and  unstable,  because  not  strictly  logical,  position 
he  assumed.  We  have  still  to  learn  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
correlative  terms  “justification”  and  “faith.” 

It  cannot  be  too  sharply  emphasized,  then,  that  however  dili- 
gently Schwenckfeld  strove  to  get  scriptural  warrant  for  his  views 
and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  formulas  of  the  Protestant 
theology,  he  taught  an  essentially  physico-spiritual  salvation,  in 
which  the  communication  of  the  divine  life  as  a substantive  prin- 
ciple must  be  magically  effected. 

*D921d,922:  “Wasistaber  Vergebungder  Stinden  fiir  ein  Ding?  Antwort: 
es  ist  nich  allein  ein  Nichtzurechnung  der  S unden  ....  nicht  allein  eine  gnadige, 
barmherzige  Nachlassung  der  Strafe  Gottes,  so  wir  durch  die  Stinde  und  Unge- 
horsam  vor  Gott  wohl  verschuldet  haben ; sondern  es  ist  auch  ein  Toten,  Abtilgen, 
und  Hinnehmen  der  Stinden  vom  Herzen  und  Gewissen  ....  Da  ist  die  Siinde 
mit  ihrer  Klage  tod,  ja  vor  Gott  hinweg  und  abgetilgt,  das  Herz  ist  gereinigt,  und 
zur  Einwohnung  der  heiligen  Dreifaltigkeit  zubereitet,  dass  auch  der  Mensch,  der 
in  Christo  bleibet,  alsdann  weder  den  ewigen  Tod,  der  Stinden  Sold  ist,  noch  das 
hollische  Feuer,  welches  ihre  Strafe  ist,  nicht  inehr  darf  fOrcMen.” 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  therefore,  to  show  that  he  in 
explicit  terms  admitted  the  traditional  views  concerning  the  vicari- 
ous atonement  as  a basis  for  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness, we  must  be  prepared  to  find  a disturbing  stress  laid  upon  the 
inward  subjective  appropriation  of  the  divine-human  essence  of 
the  Redeemer  himself.  The  Word  must  become  “spirit-flesh”  in 
every  believer.  “It  is  therefore  not  enough  that  we  believe  that 
the  Word  has  become  flesh,  but  we  must  also  believe  that  it  still 
for  Christ’s  sake  becomes  flesh.  I repeat,  we  must  know  not  only 
that  Jesus  Christ  then  came  into  the  flesh,  but  that  even  to-day  he 
by  reason  of  his  holy  and  glorified  flesh  comes  into  all  other  flesh 
which  receives  him  in  faith,  and  that  he  regenerates  this,  leads  it  by 
the  Spirit,  and  makes  it  a child  of  God.”*  Christ,  then,  is  to  be 
born  and  fashioned  anew  in  every  soul  that  is  to  be  redeemed. 
But  this  language  is  for  Schwenckfeld  no  mere  metaphor.  Such 
is  his  conception  of  salvation,  that  the  whole  process  appears  as  a 
realistic  transformation  of  the  natural  man,  body  and  soul,  into 
an  ever-increasing  likeness  to  the  deified  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
goal  being  such  a participation  in  the  divine  essence  that  the  sinner 
himself  is  divinitized.t 

The  details  of  the  process  are  worked  out  with  more  or  less  in- 
genuity in  the  adaptation  of  the  theory  to  the  biblical  data.  The 

* A 517b.  Cf.  the  marginal  caption,  “Wie  das  Wort  noch  heute  in  den  Glau- 
bigen  geistliches  Fleisch  werde.  ’ ’ 

f Such  at  least  is  the  obvious  import  of  the  strong  language  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Cf.  D 142:  “So  konnten  sie  [his  Lutheran  opponents]  aus  der  Gnaden 
Gottes,  auch  mit  der  Schrift  Zeugnis,  den  allerteuersten  Wechsel  bald  finden,  dass 
Gott  drum  sei  Mensch  worden,  auf  das  der  Mensch  wiederum  Gott  wiirde  in  Christo 
unserm  Herrn.’’  Cf.  the  phrase  in  D S56c,  “je  linger  je  melir  vergottet. ” It 
must  immediately  be  added,  however,  that  Schwenckfeld  did  not  purpose  to  be 
a pantheist.  His  conception  of  God  is  too  personal,  too  ethical,  to  permit  such 
an  interpretation.  He  reveals  even  in  the  immediate  contexts  of  such  passages 
as  we  have  just  referred  to  his  fundamentally  practical  and  moral  aim:  “ver- 
gottet,” after  all,  means  only  “geistlich  und  heil  gemacht  zur  volligen  Gesund- 
heit.”  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  danger  of  magnifying  the 
speculative  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  and  ethical  element  in  Schwenckfeld. 
Philosophically,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  overcome  his  dualism  by  pantheistic- 
ally  transcending  it.  But  in  the  adjustment  of  his  basal  principles  to  his  biblical 
exegesis  he  resolutely  avoids  the  unethical  conclusions  to  which  his  speculations 
would  lead.  He  made  much  of  St.  Peter’s  phrase  concerning  our  becoming  “par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature”  (2  Peter  i.  4),  but  he  had  just  as  little  intention  as  the 
apostle  had  of  countenancing  pantheism.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  him, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  that  he  at  times  used  forms  of  speech  which,  if  not  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  his  considerations  for  the  practical  religious  life,  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  pantheism.  Cf.  A 286d,  where  he  explicitly  attacks  Sebastian 
Franck’s  genuinely  pantheistic  utterances  concerning  the  indwelling  of  the  Word 
of  God,  the  divine  seed,  in  all  men. 
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first  stage  of  the  development  is  that  whereby  “Christ  is  con- 
ceived and  born  in  us  by  faith.”*  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  experience,  the  dawn  in  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  light 
necessary  to  apprehend  the  Redeemer  in  his  true  worth.  This  he 
also  designates  the  ‘ ‘ regeneration  ’ ’ of  the  sinner,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  made  to  consist  of  a supernatural  or  creative  act, 
whereby  the  principle  of  sonship  is  implanted  in  the  creature  in 
order,  by  a process  of  inner  transformation,  to  bring  him  completely 
into  the  estate  of  grace.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  conformity  to 
Christ,  ‘ ‘ which  the  Holy  Spirit  by  faith  effects  in  the  members  of  his 
body,  and  it  is  the  whole  life  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  with  his  doctrine, 
miracles,  and  benefits,  ....  so  that  Christ  becomes  strong  in  us, 
and  we  more  and  more  faithfully  follow  him  in  his  walk  and  life  by 
means  of  the  proffered  grace.”  The  third  stage  pertains  to  the 
' ‘ crucifixion  of  Christ  in  us,  ’ ’ which  is  to  be  understood  both  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  imposed  upon  the  Christians  by  the  world  and 
of  the  never-ceasing  warfare  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.  The 
fourth  stage,  ‘ ‘ that  Christ  is  buried  in  us,  ’ ’ constitutes  the  victory 
of  the  Spirit  over  the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil. f The  fifth 
stage  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  within  us,  when  he  fully  triumphs 
in  our  lives  and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  permanently 
estranged  from  the  Lord.J  The  sixth  stage,  that  of  the  ‘ ‘ ascension 
of  Christ  within  us,  ’ ’ denotes  the  continual  upward  drawing  of  the 
heart  to  the  affairs  of  its  heavenly  citizenship.  The  final  or  seventh 
stage  is  “that  Christ  in  us  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father.”  Here  “man  often  learns  more  in  one  hour,  when  he  is 
drawn  rapturously  to  this  point,  than  otherwise  in  much  time ; here 
we  only  begin  to  know  the  glory,  honor,  might  and  power  of  the 
man,  yea  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit,  through 
which  merit  and  glory  all  these  gifts  are  granted  to  our  poor  flesh.” 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  but  pictorial  language,  to  set 
forth  with  realistic  force  the  sinner’s  need  of  apprehending  the 
whole  objective  work  of  Christ,  from  its  first  inception  in  the  incar- 
nation itself  to  its  unending  activity  in  the  mediatorial  reign  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  doubtless  in  many  passages  that  speak 
of  the  indwelling  and  informing  Christ  the  writer  meant  no  more 

* In  what  immediately  follows  we  draw  from  the  chief  passage  on  the  subject, 
B 522-532,  Vom  Geheimnis  der  ganzen  Ausfiihrung  Christi,  wie  unser  Fleisch  aus 
Gnaden  mit  ihm  in  eine  Gemeinschaft  komme. 

f The  more  accurate  designation,  “our  being  buried  in  Christ,”  is  also  used. 

t In  this  connection  the  fact  is  emphasized  that,  so  far  as  the  time  element  is 
concerned,  the  various  stages  may  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession  or  after 
long  intervals. 
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than  Christians  have  ever  understood  by  those  terms,  which  identify 
the  life-process  itself  in  the  redeemed  soul  with  Christ,  its  author, 
its  object,  and  its  end.  But,  as  a rule,  there  is  something  deeper, 
something  more  substantial,  something  genuinely  mystical  em- 
bodied in  these  fanciful  formulas.  More  and  more  the  Christian  is 
dominated  by  the  life  which,  emanating  in  a concrete  manner  from 
the  deified  flesh  of  the  Redeemer,  implants  its  essential  principle 
in  the  sinner.  The  substance  of  God  himself  is  communicated  from 
the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ.* 

The  practical  question  for  us  in  this  connection,  therefore,  is 
that  concerning  the  mode  in  which  these  physico-spiritual  blessings 
are  conferred  upon  the  Christian  in  the  Supper.  The  answer  is  the 
thoroughly  conventional  one,  that  the  bestowal  and  reception  of 
grace,  whether  in  the  sacraments  or  apart  from  them,  is  all  a matter 
of  faith.  Manifestly,  then,  Schwenckfeld  ought  to  give  a scientific 
vindication  of  faith  as  the  instrument  whereby  the  soul  receives  her 
spiritual  gifts.  But  this  is  precisely  where  he  utterly  fails  to  bring 
his  philosophic  presuppositions  into  harmony  with  the  practical 
exigencies  of  his  religious  teaching.  Faith  is  to  serve,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  the  nexus  between  the  outer  ceremonial  rite  and  the  inward 
or  truly  sacramental  transaction.  But  what  dialectic  connection 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  this  pre-eminently  scriptural  term?  How 
does  faith,  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table,  receive  from  the  consecrated 
elements  a spiritual  gift?  Or,  once  more  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
the  largest  common  denominator,  how  does  faith  ever  appropriate 
Christ? 

The  problem,  by  reason  of  its  practical  importance,  often  pressed 
itself  upon  the  reformer’s  attention.  But  his  laborious  efforts 
toward  its  solution  amount  in  effect  only  to  an  ingenious  petitio 
principii.  The  central  significance  of  this  Christian  virtue  of 
faith  is,  indeed,  clearly  apprehended;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  function  which,  according  to  the  logic  of  his 
system,  faith  must  needs  perform.  Never  having  fully  grasped 
that  profoundly  religious  and  ethical  conception  of  the  term  which 


* Cf.  A 627d,  where  the  “gottlieh,  geistlich  Wesen”  acquired  by  Christ  after 
his  resurrection  is  represented  as  being  imparted  to  the  believer  at  the  beginning  of 
his  life  of  faith.  A 831b  even  speaks  of  Christians  becoming  gods  by  virtue  of  the 
fullness  of  the  divine  life  implanted  in  them.  In  D 379a,  Schwenckfeld  speaks  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character  as  being,  “in  a measure  and  in  part,  by 
grace,  that  which  God  is  naturally,  and  in  the  totality,  and  in  perfect  fullness  ’’ 
The  biblical  “indwelling  of  the  Spirit”  is  made  to  signify  a deification  of  the 
human  soul  or  its  participation  in  the  divine  essence  (ibid.). 
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his  spiritual  father  Luther  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  an  extra- 
ordinary experience  of  the  grace  of  God,  Schwenckfeld,  in  his  zeal  to 
refute  what  was  after  all  only  a caricature  of  the  evangelical  view  of 
faith,  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  fairly  annihilating  the  ethical  and  religious  factors  in  the 
process  of  salvation.  Nothing  indeed  was  farther  from  his  de- 
liberate intention : his  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  of  holiness 
and  sin,  reveal  a sufficiently  clear  apprehension  of  the  moral  qual- 
ity pertaining  to  freedom  of  choice.  But  his  theory  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  concrete,  physico-spiritual  substance  of 
the  deified  flesh  of  Christ  had  such  a determining  influence  upon  his 
speculations  that,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  cast  his  thought  into 
biblical  moulds,  and  in  spite  of  his  meritorious  services  in  criticising 
the  ethical  shortcomings  of  misunderstood  and  misapplied  evangel- 
icalism, he  himself  could  not,  except  by  occasionally  departing  from 
his  own  premises  in  the  interests  of  his  ardent  piety,  vindicate  for 
personal  faith  a genuinely  religious  and  ethical  significance.  His 
‘ 1 spiritual  ’ ’ knowledge  of  Christ  is  after  all  no  real  knowledge : it  is 
at  best  a consciousness,  a feeling;  it  cannot,  or  at  least  it  does  not, 
establish  its  claims  by  any  dialectic  addressed  to  reason.  In  his 
own  case,  indeed,  his  “faith”  worked  beautifully  by  love;  it  filled 
the  heart  of  the  persecuted  man  with  the  holy  confidence  and 
gladness  that  inspired  the  noble  motto,  ‘ ‘ Nil  triste,  Christo  recepto.  ’ ’ 
Above  all  ascetic  weakness,  he  took  a serious  yet  thoroughly  sane 
view  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense;  free  likewise  from  the  ecstatic 
elations  of  the  professed  mystic,  he  yet  hoped  intently  for  the 
blessed  consummation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But  his  faith, 
real,  ardent,  mighty  as  it  must  have  been  in  his  own  experience, 
could  not  give  any  rational  account  of  the  high  prerogatives  it 
claimed  for  itself.  It  was  somehow  to  serve  as  the  means  whereby 
the  soul  must  come  into  the  possession  of  her  spiritual  treasures; 
but  in  the  confessedly  difficult  subject  of  the  psychology  of  faith  he 
found  it  impossible,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  biblical  citations,  to  . 
remove  or  conceal  his  dialectic  embarrassment.  A few  passages 
from  his  works  will  show  the  magnitude  of  his  difficulty. 

He  never  wearies  of  imputing  to  his  opponents  a purely  ‘ ‘ historic” 
or  rationalistic,  as  distinguished  from  a “true”  or  “spiritual,” 
faith.  “The  Lutherans,”  we  are  told,  have  a historical  Christ 
whom  they  know  according  to  the  letter,  according  to  the  events  of 
his  life,  his  teachings,  miracles,  and  deeds,  not  as  he  to-day  lives 
and  works;  just  as  they  have  a historical  rationalistic  faith  ( Ver - 
nunftglauben ) and  a historical  justification,  which  they  base  upon 
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the  promises,  no  matter  to  -whom  they  belong.* * * §  He  insists  that  his 
critics  make  too  marked  a separation  between  their  creed  and 
their  conduct-!  They  have  only  the  faith  that  may  come  from 
a knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  not  the  faith  that  comes  only 
from  the  hearing  of  the  inner  Word.J  They  fail  to  realize  the 
difference  between  a dead  faith  and  a vitalizing  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer.  They  look  too  much  to  mere  ceremonial  rites,  and  not 
enough  to  Christ  the  “ruling  King  of  grace.” § 

But  if  it  is  only  just  to  make  some  concessions  to  Schwenckfeld  so 
far  as  his  general  criticism  of  his  opponents  is  concerned,  his  own 
positive  or  constructive  views  of  faith  are  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
For  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
scripturalness  of  his  statements  that  faith  is  a gift,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  mediated  to  the  sinful  soul  directly  by  the  divine-human 
Redeemer.  Schwenckfeld  gives  these  assertions  a far  different 
significance  from  that  ordinarily  connected  with  them.  To  him 
faith  is  a real,  substantive  principle.  It  is,  in  a word,  a portion  of 
the  very  being  of  God.  ‘ ‘ Now  therefore  true  faith  is  a gift  of  God, 
a present  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  fundamentally  (im  Grunde ) one 
essence  with  him  who  gives  and  presents  it;  a co-partner  (Mit- 
genosse ) with  him  who  does  and  works  all  things;  a beam  of  the 
eternal  sun.  It  is  a little  spark  of  that  burning  fire  which  is  God 
himself.  ’ ’||  It  is  a part  of  that  which  in  its  fullness  exists  in  God 
only.  If  “ It  is  a scion  or  plant  of  the  divine  righteousness,  essen- 
tially implanted  and  established  in  the  heart  of  man. ’ ’**  “ It  is,  ’ ’ 


* A 812. 

t Ibid. 

+ See,  e.g.,  D 637  sqq.,  C 462,  A 421-4. 

§ B 638  sq. 

|i  A S14cd.  Cf.  the  equally  striking  statement  in  A 420:  “Daher  kommt  der 
wahre  gerechtmachende  christliche  Glaube  aus  Gottes  Natur,  Selbstand  und 
, Wesen,  wie  er  denn  vor  Anfang  der  Welt  samt  andem  geistlichen  Gaben  in  Gott 
verborgen.  ’ ’ 

r Cf.  U 379.  The  analogy  of  the  sun  shedding  its  beams  without  diminishing 
itself  is  here  repeated.  The  margin,  to  be  sure,  would  guard  against  our  speaking 
of  a particula  solis  in  case  of  the  radiating  beams.  But  the  illustration  itself,  and 
the  other  statements  on  the  subject,  make  it  plain  that  faith  must,  as  the  logic  of 
his  system  requires,  be  conceived  as  a substantive,  a physico-spiritual  principle. 
How  closely  Luther  approximated  such  statements  may  be  seen  in  Hering, 
Luthers  Mystik,  pp.  97  sqq.,  170  sq. ; and  cf.  Dorner,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi, 
p.  631,  n.  1.  Schenkel,  l.c.,  II,  p.  440,  compares  Schwenckfeld  in  this  respect  with 
Servetus  and  Osiander. 

**  D 380d. 
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to  revert  to  the  favorite  mode  of  representation,  ‘ ‘ a stream  and 
radiance  of  the  heavenly  light  and  fire  which  is  God  himself.  ’ ’* 

These  passages  will  abundantly  have  shown  how  impersonal  is 
Schwenckfeld’s  conception  of  faith.  It  seems  at  times  to  be 
nothing  but  an  ethereal  substance  emanating  from  the  spirit-flesh  of 
the  glorified  Christ.  It  is  produced  in  an  altogether  one-sided  and 
magical  manner  by  a divine  causality,  there  being  logically  no  place 
left  for  the  free  act  of  a moral  agent.  Man  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
cannot  believe.  He  is  to  wait  in  a state  of  passivity  until  the  im- 
planting of  the  divine  life  has  been  effected;  faith  in  its  first  stage 
is  identified  with  regeneration.  The  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
uselessness  of  ‘ ‘ means  of  grace  ’ ’ — it  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  here  too  the  practice  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  theory — 
only  made  the  whole  process  of  salvation  appear  altogether  supra- 
rational.f  To  be  sure,  the  theory  admirably  served  the  one  pur- 
pose the  author  had  in  mind : the  presence  of  such  a faith  fills  the 
heart  with  unmistakable  signs  of  its  presence ; the  beam  reveals 
itself  by  its  own  light  and  warms  by  its  own  ardor.  Himself  not 
given  to  ecstatic  excesses,  he  at  least  left  the  door  wide  open  for  the 
vagaries  of  a genuinely  mystical  subjectivism.  If  he  himself  was 
saved  from  a more  radical  spiritualism  by  his  vigorous  and  well- 
controlled  religious  life  which  expressed  itself  in  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  service,  his  theory  of  the  mode  of  salvation  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  do  justice  to  the  ethical  needs  of  men.  With  all  his  objec- 
tions, therefore,  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrine  of  pre- 

* D 634d.  Cf.  also  A 517,  C 280d,  D 145a.  It  was  such  mystical  language  that 
led  Mat.  Flacius  to  say  of  Sehwenckfeld  (see  the  Verlegung  der  kurzen  Antwort 
des  Schwenckfeldt,  1554,  p.  C iii) : “Was  ist  er  aber  fur  ein  toller  Heiliger,  dem  das 
Wort  Gottes  das  Wesen  Gottes  selbst  ist,  das  Evangelium  ist  ihm  das  Wesen 
Gottes,  der  Glaube  ist  ihm  das  Wesen  Gottes,  unsere  Erneuerung  ist  ihm  das 
Wesen  Gottes,  unsere  Gerechtigkeit  vor  Gott  ist  ihm  das  Wesen  Gottes.  A lie 
Gaben  des  heiligen  Geistes  sind  ihm  das  Wesen  Gottes.’’  We  are  prepared  to 
realize  how  much  in  this  representation  is  true  and  how  much  is  a caricature  of 
the  truth.  It  would  be  easy  to  treat  many  another  doctrine  of  Sehwenckfeld  in 
this  fashion.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  other  point 
so  openly  vulnerable  in  his  system  as  his  conception  of  the  office  of  faith.  Here 
the  practical  religious  interests  that  ordinarily  held  him  back  from  the  logical 
extremity  of  his  principles  did  not,  and  could  not,  preserve  for  his  mysticism  a 
truly  ethical  significance. 

f Cf.  the  passage  C 372:  “Wer  von  aussen  ein  und  dureh  das  Aussere  in  das 

Innere  will  kommen,  der  versteht  nicht  den  Gnadenlauf Der  Mensch 

muss  alles  vergessen  und  fallen  lassen  und  zu  dem  Einsprechen  der  Gnaden  und 
aller  Dinge  ledig  gelassen  und  alien  Creaturen  genommen  sein,  ganzlich  Gott 

ergeben Deswegen  ist  der  Gnaden  und  des  heiligen  Geistes  einiger 

Schlitt  und  Mittel,  darauf  er  in  die  stille  Seele  rutscht,  sein  allmachtiges  ewiges 
Wort,  so  ohne  Mittel  von  dem  Mund  Gottes  ausgeht.” 
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destination,*  he  can  do  no  more  for  the  sinner  than  to  point  him  to 
a faith  which  is  essentially  an  implanting  of  the  divine  substance, 
an  altogether  impersonal  and  unintelligible  act  so  far  as  the  bene- 
ficiary is  concerned.  Here,  then,  the  two  extremes  meet — that 
which  he  regarded  as  the  one-sided  externalism  of  the  Lutheran 
movement  and  that  to  which,  with  the  protest  of  his  mystical  piety 
against  all  religious  deadness  and  all  mechanical  ecclesiasticism,  he 
himself  went  when  he  made  faith  a concrete  ingrafting  into  the 
heart  of  the  substantive  principle  of  divinity.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  the  ethical  needs  of  the  believer  were  jeopardized;  but 
whereas  in  Lutheranism  it  was  the  practice  that  failed  to  maintain 
itself  on  the  high  level  of  the  evangelical  theory,  in  Schwenckfeld 
the  defective  theory  of  faith  was  wisely  overruled  in  practice  by  a 
consideration  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  believer.  And  just  as 
Luther,  in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  mode  in  which  sacramental 
blessings  are  conferred,  made  the  physical  organ  of  the  mouth  the 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  a spiritual  benefit,  so  Schwenckfeld 
converted  faith,  a strictly  spiritual  act,  into  a vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a hyperphysical  substance  which  none  the  less  must  some- 
how influence  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul. 

A practical  illustration  of  the  difficulty  in  which  Schwenckfeld’s 
theory  of  faith  involved  his  whole  system  may  be  found  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that  no  person  living 
before  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  i.e.,  before  this  mystical  or 
hyperphysical  flesh  of  Christ  came  into  existence,  could  feed  his 
soul  upon  the  true  bread  of  life,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing 
other  than  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely how  some  of  the  interpreters  have  represented  the  matter. 
Planck,  for  example,  declares  that  Schwenckfeld  explicitly  taught 
that  under  the  old  economy  no  one  was  or  could  be  saved.! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Schwenckfeld  refused  to  place  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  Old  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  sacraments 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  not  only  signify  or  symbolize  the 
spiritual  blessings,  but  they  actually  convey  them.!  The  two  dis- 
pensations are  generically  different  in  that  the  Old  consists  in  “ex- 

* See,  e.g.,  D 39Sff.,  412ff.,  420ff. 

t Geschichte  d.  Entstehung,  etc.,  V,  B.  IV,  pp.  119,  189,  192  sq.  Dr.  Hodge, 
System.  Theol.,  II,  587,  was  probably  following  Planck  in  declaring:  “In  a Send- 
brief  written  in  1532,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  economies,  he  says  that  under  the  former  there  was  no  saving  faith, 
and  no  justification,  and  that  all  the  patriarchs  had  therefore  perished  forever.  ’ ’ 

t A 510. 
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ternal  divine  service,  promises,  carnal  justifications  and  external 
holiness,  and  is  a shadow  of  the  heavenly  blessings  ’ ’ ; whereas  the 
New  consists  in  the  ‘ ‘ spiritual,  true  justification  through  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.”* * * §  Baptism  is  therefore  not  a Jewish  cleansing.! 
He  finds  fault  with  Calvin,  Bullinger  and  others  for  not  making  a 
sufficiently  broad  distinction  between  the  two  covenants.! 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Schwenckfeld  unequivocally  taught 
the  salvation  of  all  Old  Testament  worthies,  and  that  too  according 
to  the  same  principles  that  obtain  in  the  new  dispensation,  that  is 
by  “faith”  in  the  divine-human  Mediator.  To  be  sure,  one  loose- 
jointed  sentence  in  the  chief  letter  on  the  subject  seems  to  militate 
against  this  assertion:  “That  in  short  no  person  before  Christ 
entered  heaven,  or  was  able  to  receive  salvation;  that  all  holy 
fathers,  patriarchs  and  prophets  hoped  in  and  waited  for  Christ,  and 
by  faith  in  the  promises  were  preserved  in  Abraham’s  bosom.  ’ ’ But 
not  only  does  the  margin  rightly  give  the  gist  of  the  passage,  ‘ ‘ that 
no  person  has  been  able  to  enter  the  divine  glory  without  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ,  ’ ’ but  the  letter  repeatedly  states,  what  is  likewise 
the  uniform  representation  elsewhere,  that  the  patriarchs  became 
participants  in  the  merits  of  Christ’s  saving  work.  § 

But  of  course  the  real  question,  again,  is  not  whether  Schwenck- 
feld at  times  taught  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
whether  he  could  with  logical  consistency  take  this  view  of  the 
problem.  Must  we  not  in  this  case  also  find  his  explicit  statements 
conflicting  with  the  basal  principles  of  his  philosophy  and  theology? 

* B 593b. 

t B,  Part  I,  p.  112ff.  Cf.  the  entire  third  letter:  “Darin  bewiesen  wird  dass  die 
Sacramente  Christi  nicht  aus  dem  Gesetz  Mosi  genommen  noch  den  Ceremonien 
oder  Sacramenten  des  alten  Testaments  mogen  verglichen  werden.” 

+ C 521d.  Cf.  Kahnis,  Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  p.  462. 

§ A p.  57  speaks  of  faith’s  bringing  Christ  into  the  heart  and  effecting  ‘ ‘one  sort 
of  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace  and  salvation  in  all  saints,’’  “whether  at  the  begin- 
ning, middle  or  end  of  the  world.  ’ ’ Cf . also  p.  58b : ‘ ‘ Drum  so  ist  deshalben  kein 
Unterschied  zwischen  den  glaubigen  Vatern  im  alten  Testament  und  zwisclien 
uns  die  wir  glauben.”  The  difference,  therefore,  to  which  attention  is  called  in 
the  text,  does  not  concern  the  fate  of  true  believers  under  the  two  covenants,  but 
rather  the  institutions,  the  sacraments  and,  in  a word,  the  genius  of  the  two 
covenants  themselves.  In  the  former,  no  less  than  in  the  latter,  there  was  true 
“feeding  upon  Christ.’’  “Also  haben  nun  die  Junger  Christi” — he  means  the 
disciples  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  i.e.,  before  the  glorification 
of  the  Redeemer’s  body — “ja,  auch  alle  Vater  den  Leib  und  Blut  Christi  gegessen 
durch  den  Glauben,  sowohl  als  ihn  noch  heute  alle  Glaubigen  in  des  Herrn  Nacht- 
mal  essen  und  damit  gespeiset  und  zum  ewigen  Leben  genahrt  und  gesattigt 
werden.’’  Cf.  the  treatise,  Auslegung  des  Evang.  Luce  XIV,  Vom  Abendmahl  des 
Herrn,  pp.  H iii  sqq.:  “Dass  der  Herr  Christus  auch  mit  alien  Gliiubigen  von 
Anbeginn  der  Welt  sein  Abendmahl  hat  gehalten.’’ 
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The  solution  is  attempted  from  two  opposite  sides : either  faith  is 
rationalized  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a hvperphysical  substance  iden- 
tical with  the  divine  essence,  or  else  the  conception  of  salvation  is 
modified  so  that  the  Old  Testament  believers  were  the  subjects  of 
a generically  different  redemption  during  their  sojourn  on  earth. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  difficulty  is  simply  evaded,  when,  e.g.,  the 
term  “faith”  is  given  the  further  capacity  of  having  no  necessary 
temporal  or  earthty  relationship  whatsoever.  “The  nourishing,” 
that  is  of  the  faithful  before  Christ’s  birth,  ‘ ‘ is  before  God  beyond 
all  time  ( aus  aller  Zeit ) and  consists  in  coelestibus,  in  the  heavenly 
divine  essence,  and  takes  place  in  this  world  only  through  a true 
living  faith.  ’ ’* * * §  Schwenckfeld  made  much  in  this  connection  of  such 
formulas  as  ‘ ‘ the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world”  (Rev.  xiii.  8).  But  there  is  here  no  real  grappling  with 
the  problem  as  to  how  spiritual  blessings  were  mediated  in  the  Old 
economy.  It  is,  moreover,  a characteristic  of  genuine  mysticism 
thus  to  unite  God  and  the  soul  without  any  dialectic  means.  Re- 
gardless of  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  faith  is  the  same  in 
both  dispensations,  save  that  in  the  former  it  was  secret  and  con- 
cealed, whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  revealed  and  open,t  it  was  natural 
for  Schwenckfeld  to  have  recourse  to  the  familiar  view  of  his  op- 
ponents, that  faith  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs  wras  ‘ ‘ the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for  ’ ’ — that  is  to  say  a strictly  personal  act,  a volun- 
tary trust  in  divinely  promised  blessings.j;  It  could,  therefore, 
“make  all  future  things  present,”  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  com- 
mon evangelical  conception  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
he  adhered  strictly  to  his  usual  definition  of  faith,  he  was  bound  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  by  the  only  other 
available  expedient — the  saving  process  must  be  idealized. 
The  patriarchs  must  be  represented  as  waiting  in  the  “vestibule 
of  Hades,”  “as  in  a prison,” § for  the  infusion  of  that  peculiar 
physico-spiritual  principle  from  the  flesh  of  the  risen  and  deified 
Jesus  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Schwenckfeld’s  normal  concep- 
tion of  redemption.  Either  therefore  faith  becomes  for  the  time 
a strictly  personal  act,  and  the  whole  mystical  theory  breaks  down 
at  the  point  of  its  contact  with  the  individual  moral  agent,  or  else, 
the  logic  of  the  system  being  preserved,  the  fathers  under  the  old 

* A 655.  f A 58b. 

t Cf.  Heb.  xi.  1.  It  was  precisely  this  word,  mdoTaats,  in  the  definition 

of  faith,  however,  that  led  Schwenckfeld  to  conceive  of  this  divine  gift  as  a sub- 
stantive and  non-personal  principle. 

§ A 61a. 
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covenant  could  not  really  partake  of  this  hyperphysical  and 
unethical  salvation. 

With  this  exposition  of  Schwenckfeld's  view  of  faith  we  may 
conclude,  having  thus  traced  the  entire  circle  of  his  specu- 
lations so  far  as  they  bear  upon  his  participation  in  the 
eucharistic  controversy  of  his  age*  We  have  sought  to 
interpret  the  man  in  the  light  of  the  historical  situation  in 
which  he  found  so  much  to  oppose,  and  then  in  the  light  of 
his  own  positive  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
perplexed  him  and  his  contemporaries.  It  will  have  appeared,  no 
doubt,  that,  like  most  of  the  extremists  of  that  day,  he  had  in  the 
facts  themselves  an  ample  justification  for  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
testing spirit;  but  that  he  likewise  failed  to  grasp  the  essence  of  the 
evangelical  reformation  in  the  full  depth  of  its  meaning,  and  there- 
fore failed  also  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  a superior 
message.  His  negations  were  more  timely  and  valuable  than  his 
affirmations.  His  diagnosis  did  him  more  credit  than  the  treatment 
he  prescribed.  An  ardent  champion  of  the  claims  of  subjective 
piety  and  the  exemplification  of  the  religious  graces  in  daily  conduct, 
his  practice  not  seldom  revealed,  by  its  felicitous  inconsistency  with 
his  theorizing,  the  truly  Protestant  secret  of  the  adjustment  be- 
tween faith  and  works,  between  the  inner  activities  of  the  redeemed 
soul  and  its  outward  manifestations  in  the  sphere  of  all  communal 
life.  A strong  and  beautiful  character,  he  often  succeeded  in 
transcending  the  limitations  of  his  one  basal  error,  the  deification  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  overcame  the  mystical  indefiniteness  of  his 
speculations;  and  where  he  could  not  do  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 


* Such  minor  facts  as  his  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  strict  eccle- 
siastical discipline  and  sincere  piety  on  the  part  of  the  pastors  administering  the 
Supper  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.  They  simply  afford  another  illustration 
of  what,  we  hope,  has  become  thoroughly  clear  from  the  discussion,  that  this 
radical  reformer  was  governed  on  all  practical  questions  by  such  deeply  religious 
interests  that  time  and  again  he  laid  stress  upon  considerations  which  must  be 
regarded  as  logically  incompatible  with  his  basal  principles.  For  if  God  needs  no 
means  of  grace  and  never  confers  gifts  through  creaturely  instrumentalities,  win' 
should  such  rigorous  Donatistic  standards  be  applied  to  preacher  or  communicants  ? 
If  faith  operates  magically,  apart  from  all  external  and  sensible  realities,  if  in 
essence  it  is  an  emanation  from  God,  what  need  is  there  of  regarding  either  the 
person  or  the  office  of  the  celebrant?  Here,  too,  the  devout  man  was  much  better 
than  his  ill-phrased  creed.  Equally  unnecessary  is  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  Supper  upon  unbelievers.  Not  having  the  “spiritual  discernment  of 
faith,’’  they  cannot  receive  the  inner  sacramental  gift;  they  cannot  take  part  in  the 
feast  without  being  condemned,  even  though  the  act  of  communing  may  symbol- 
ize to  their  own  or  other  minds  the  significance  of  the  redemptive  fact  of  the 
Saviour’s  death.  Cf.  B 78a  and  A 800a. 
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his  opponents,  lie  yet  succeeded  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  piety  in 
winning  to  himself  a band  of  devoted  followers  who  might  indeed 
in  years  to  come  forget  some  of  his  theological  vagaries,  but  who 
would  ever  sacredly  cherish  the  heritage  of  his  prayers  and  labors  in 
behalf  of  a pure  evangelical  faith,  a truly  spiritual  Christianity. 

But  the  ultimate  test  must  take  account  chiefly  of  the  positive 
rather  than  of  the  merely  negative  contribution  which  Schwenck- 
feld  tried  to  make  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  the 
central  question  of  human  existence,  the  clear  positing  of  which  was 
the  genesis  of  the  Reformation — that  of  the  soul’s  relation  to  God. 
We  have  seen  how*  largely  Schwenckfeld  seems  to  have  answered 
the  question  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Protestant  theology,  in  the  very 
language  of  the  Bible.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  apparent  affinities  and  similarities  between  Schwenckfeld  and  his 
evangelical  opponents  will  have  served  by  contrast  to  sharpen  and 
deepen  the  impression  which  we  believe  his  works  must  make  upon 
every  candid  reader — that  of  the  radical  and  irreconcilable  difference 
between  his  and  the  traditional  conception  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  the  fondness  of  a genuine  mystic  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  hallowed  texts  of  Scripture,  he  failed 
to  see  how  illogical  and  impossible  it  was  to  make  these  words  bear 
the  strain  of  a system  of  speculation  which  might  indeed  preserve 
the  supernatural  and  Christocentric  character  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion, but  which  could  not  do  justice  to  the  fundamentally  ethical  and 
personal  needs  of  the  religious  subject.  In  his  polemic  against  the 
external  ecclesiastieism  of  his  age,  he  was  justified  in  coming  for- 
ward as  a spokesman  for  the  rights  of  that  inward  religious  freedom 
which  could  discard  all  priestly  mediation  and  emphasize  the  great 
truth,  that  the  soul  can  and  may  enjoy  direct  communion  with  the 
Infinite  Spirit.  But  after  all  allowances  are  made  on  the  score  of 
the  harsh  angularities  of  his  diverse  opponents,  his  manifold  in- 
consistencies in  attempting  to  give  his  practical  reform  endeavors  a 
speculative  basis  must  likewise  be  freely  acknowledged.  That  he 
was  a mystic  was  his  strength  and  glory : it  was  precisely  his  mysti- 
c:sm  that  gave  him  kinship  with  the  master-minds  of  his  age,  above 
all  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  enabled  him,  albeit  in  a one-sided 
and  critisable  manner,  to  express  many  an  evangelical  principle 
with  an  unsurpassed  clearness  and  force.  But  that  in  his  polemic 
zeal  he  permitted  himself  to  sacrifice  the  biblical  basis  of  a genuinely 
Christian  mysticism,  this  was  the  speculative  error  that  exposed 
his  whole  system  to  attack  and  detracted  from  its  many  practical 
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excellencies.*  For  this  cardinal  theory  of  the  deification  of  the  flesh 
or  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  identifying  redemption 
with  a substantive  ingrafting  into  the  soul  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  divine-human  nature  of  Christ,  continually  interfered 
with  his  attempt  to  vindicate  a place  for  the  concrete  reali- 
ties of  the  historical  Church.  The  Bible  was,  to  be  sure, 
the  book  of  books;  but  so  sharp  was  the  separation  between 
the  inner  and  outer  Word,  and  so  one-sided  was  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  absolute  necessity  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
former  to  the  verge  of  a possible  exclusion  of  the  latter,  that  in 
spite  of  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  his  willingness  in  prac- 
tice to  make  them  the  norm  of  his  faith  and  conduct,  he  really  had 
no  logical  warrant  for  his  religious  devotion  to  the  sacred  text : there 
was  no  adequate  nexus  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  between 
the  “historical”  and  the  “spiritual”  understanding  of  the  Word. 
Much  less  can  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  commend  itself  to  the 
reason.  The  inner  transaction  has  no  necessary,  not  even  a dialec- 
tic, connection  with  the  outward  rite.  Yet  again  we  are  counseled  to 
study  the  true  purpose  of  the  eucharist,  and  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  “in  the  use  of  the  sacrament  by  faith” 
grace  is  communicated.  But  when  this  middle  term  “faith”  is  in- 
vestigated, we  are  once  more  forced  to  conclude  that  however  strongly 
Schwenckfeld  wished  to  remain  loyal  to  the  confessedly  divine  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church,  he  had  no  logical  ground  for  regarding  the 
sacraments  as  anything  more  than  symbolic  and  didactic  cere- 
monies. The  right  use  of  them,  like  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  demands  faith;  but  faith  itself  is  a gift  of  God  that 


* The  application  of  the  term  “mystical”  to  those  mysterious  elements  in 
Christianity  which  pertain  to  the  direct  contact  and  union  between  the  finite  and 
the  Infinite  Spirit  is  too  common  and  convenient  to  be  ruthlessly  set  aside. 
Schwenckfeld,  it  is  true,  reared  his  mysticism  upon  a faulty  doctrinal  basis,  and 
therefore  he  also  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  even  in  his  negative  attitude 
toward  the  importance  of  the  historical  Church  and  her  means  of  grace.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  simply  branding  him  as  a mystic.  The  best  elements  of  his 
“mysticism”  simply  reflect  the  deepest  verities  of  the  Christian  religion  as  set 
forth  by  John  and  Paul,  by  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  by  Luther  and  Calvin. 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  all  of  these  writers  precisely  the  same  “mystical 
indefiniteness”  that  appears  in  the  unfathomable  words  of  the  Saviour  to  his  dis- 
ciples: “Abide  in  me,  and  I in  you,”  words  which  have  never  either  by  inspired 
or  uninspired  dialectics  been  resolved  into  any  simpler  or  more  fully  comprehen- 
sible terms.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  mysticism  to  Christianity, 
see  Ullmann,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums,  4th  ed.,  1854,  and  his  article,  “Das 
Wesen  des  Christentums  und  die  Mystik,”  in  the  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken , 
1852,  H.  3,  pp.  535-614;  compare  especially  the  passages  cited  on  page  600  from 
Calvin’s  Institutes  to  show  the  truly  mystical  vein  in  this  great  theologian. 
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neither  requires  nor  admits  any  external  mediation — a possession, 
therefore,  which  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  using 
or  not  using  the  appointed  ordinance  of  worship.  The  Lord 
is  indeed  truly  present  at  his  table;  not  in,  with,  or  under  the 
elements,  nor  under  their  accidents,  but  to  the  faith  of  the  worthy 
communicant.  The  question,  however,  recurs:  How  can  the 
presence  be  a real  one,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  when  faith 
itself  is  reduced  to  a finely  corporeal,  a hyperphysical  yet  mechanic- 
ally acting  effluence  from  God  through  the  deified  flesh  of  the 
Redeemer?  The  benefits  to  be  received  in  the  sacrament  majq  it 
will  be  remembered,  be  presented  almost  in  the  language  of  the 
Reformed  theologians.  Yet  how  different  in  Schwenckfeld  is  the 
significance  of  such  terms  as  redemption,  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, eating  and  chinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  man! 
With  all  his  insistence  upon  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  he  could 
not  logically  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  his  theory  that  redemp- 
tion necessitated  a deliverance  from  the  very  estate  of  creaturehoocl; 
his  system  has  a profoundly  anti-natural  as  well  as  anti-personal 
tendency,  and  both  his  conception  of  human  nature  had  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  permit  a real  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  his  notion  of  personality  had  to  be  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  strictly  magical  and  unethical  operation  by  which 
God  makes  the  soul  a “partaker  of  the  divine  nature.”  His 
fundamental  irrationality,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  became 
essentially  divine  and  yet  remained  truly  human,  presented  alike  to 
reason  and  to  faith  an  impossible  basis  upon  which  to  rest.  A 
spiritualist  dominated  by  the  formulas  of  the  new-found  evangelical- 
ism, he  had  no  proper  place  in  his  system  of  speculations  for  the  per- 
son and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
him  and,  so  far  as  the  eucharistic  controversy  is  concerned,  his 
nearest  spiritual  kinsmen,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Both  he  and  they  sought  to  find  in  faith  the  psychological  nexus 
between  the  divine  blessing  and  the  sinful  soul;  but  whereas  they 
rose  to  a clear  apprehension  of  the  specific  function  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  application  of  grace,  whether  through  the  sacraments  or  apart 
from  all  such  means,  Schwenckfeld  was  compelled  by  the  logic  of  his 
primary  error  to  transform  those  genuinely  mystical  passages  of 
Scripture  that  teach  the  gracious  but  mysterious  operations  of  the 
Spirit  directly  upon  the  heart  into  a highly  speculative  but 
false  mysticism.  He  labored  to  have  the  fagades  of  his  structure 
present  the  familiar  characteristics  of  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  edifice  serve  as  a delightful  sanctuary 
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for  many  a deeply  pious  nature;  but  he  could  not  with  all  his 
wealth  of  architectural  ornamentation  conceal  the  weakness  of 
that  imposing  pretension  that  was  everywhere  made  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  the  building,  the  unscriptural  and  irrational  dictum 
that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  divinitized  yet  remains  essen- 
tially the  same. 

But  if  in  spite  of  this  basal  speculative  error  Schwenckfeld  could 
nevertheless  achieve  so  large  a measure  of  real  success,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth  those  elements  of  his  sys- 
tem of  thought  and  those  factors  in  his  personal  influence  that  im- 
pressed so  many  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  excellence  of  his 
life  and  work.  His  noble  birth,  the  graces  of  his  person  and  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  his  eloquent  pleas  for  religious  toleration  and 
concord,  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  his  piety  doubtless  served  to 
disarm  criticism  and  inspire  confidence.  Moreover,  the  almost 
feminine  receptivity  of  his  nature  had  led  him  to  try  to  approximate, 
as  best  he  could,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  new  evangelical 
message : in  many  a noble  paragraph  he  shows  how  deeply  he  had 
grasped  the  inmost  essence  of  Protestantism.  Indeed,  the  skill 
and,  where  skill  availed  not,  the  unthinking  boldness  with  which 
he  sought  to  fuse  heterogeneous  and  really  incompatible  elements 
into  a unitary  system  of  theological  speculation  easily  conveyed  to 
congenial  spirits,  to  minds  of  a contemplative  rather  than  a logical 
cast,  the  impression  that  his  conception  of  Christianity  offered  not 
only  the  practical  advantages  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
rediscovered  Gospel  but  also  the  superior  claims  of  a deeper,  because 
more  mystical  and  less  one-sided,  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  our 
religious  experience.  With  all  his  exegetical  shortcomings,  more- 
over, he  not  seldom  enjoyed  a spiritual  vision  that  revealed  with 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  intuitive  knowledge  the  manifold 
deficiencies  of  his  opponents.  Like  all  spiritualists  he  was  a stub- 
born protestant  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  therein, 
no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  his  noblest  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
On  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Word,  the  bearing  of  religious  belief  upon  life,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments, — the  three  points  that  engaged 
the  chief  attention  of  all  the  leading  dissenters,* — he  uttered  judg- 
ments and  forged  arguments  which  historical  Christianity  has  ever 
showed  its  need  of  having  impressed  upon  its  inmost  consciousness. 
He  was  neither  a creative  religious  genius  nor  even  a talented 
ecclesiastical  organizer;  but  his  criticism  of  the  theology  and  the 

* Cf.  Hegler,  Geist  und  Schrift  bei  Sebastian  Franck,  p.  16. 
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religion  of  his  day  was  a valuable  positive  contribution  to  the 
purity  and  strength  of  the  evangelical  movement  as  a whole.  His 
best  ideas  are  those  of  a genuinely  Christian,  a specifically  Protest- 
ant mysticism,  and  these  truths  need  emphatic  republication  in 
every  age  that  is  oppressed  with  an  external  ecclesiasticism  or  a life- 
less orthodoxy.  His  mysticism  had  its  ample  justification,  as  a 
critical  and  protesting  force,  both  in  the  facts  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion and  in  the  events  of  contemporary  history.  If  he  failed  of 
thorough  success  in  his  own  time,  and  if  the  Church  since  then  has 
found  little  use  for  some  of  the  fantastic  elements  of  his  mysticism, 
it  is  only  because,  like  the  more  radical  dissenters,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  best  that  his  contempo- 
raries had  already  achieved,  and  to  realize  the  historic  necessities  of 
the  case  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal — the  necessity  of  a 
truly  rational  faith,  a genuinely  scientific  theology,  that  must  serve 
as  the  guide  to  ethical  conduct;  the  necessity  of  the  objectively  fixed 
Word  that  must  repress  the  excesses  of  mere  subjectivism;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  divinely  established  Church  that  must  after  some 
sort  have  real  means  of  grace.  His  mysticism,  indeed,  bravely 
sought  to  cope  with  these  stern  necessities  of  the  situation.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  only  a partial  success  could  be 
achieved.  But  the  measure  of  this  success  is  a noble  historic  monu- 
ment to  the  amount  of  spiritual  truth  which,  despite  the  errors  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  his  heterogeneous  system,  exerted  so 
beneficent  an  influence  upon  his  diverse  opponents  as  well  as  upon 
the  generations  of  his  noble  followers. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


III. 


THEODORE  BEZA.* 

THE  Protestant  world  is  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  Theodore  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin.  It  may  be 
timely  to  ask  who  he  was,  what  manner  of  man  and  what  he  did 
accomplish.  Let  us  see.  Theodore  Beza  or,  as  the  name  was 
originally  spelled,  de  Beze  or  de  Bezne,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1519,  in  the  Castle  of  Bezelay,  of  an  old  and  honored  Bur- 
gundian noble  stock.  His  father  was  Peter  de  Beze,  governor  of  the 
province;  his  mother,  Marie  Bourdelot.  He  was  one  of  thirteen 
children,  his  father  being  married  twice,  and  he  was  the  seventh  or 
last  born  of  the  first  marriage.  A puny,  weakly  babe,  he  was  the 
pet  of  his  mother  and  her  heart  was  wrung  with  bitter  pangs  when, 
at  the  command  of  his  father,  he  was  handed  over  to  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  de  Beze,  who  adopted  him.  The  distracted  mother  ac- 
companied her  three-year-old  darling  to  Paris  and  paid  for  it  with 
her  life,  a fall  from  her  horse,  with  the  breaking  of  a leg  and  subse- 
quent fever,  making  an  end  of  her  career.  The  lonely  child  was 
devoured  with  homesickness,  and  when  a violent  form  of  eczema, 
contracted  from  a careless  servant,  was  added  to  his  miseries,  he 
suffered  such  agonies  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  would  fain  have 
destroyed  himself.  As  it  was  he  remained  in  the  cradle  till  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  no  one  looking  at  the  stately,  strong  frame 
of  the  Reformer  of  later  years  would  have  credited  him  with  such 
a childhood. 

At  the  age  of  nine  his  uncle  entrusted  him  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  celebrated  Melchior  Wolmar,  under  whose  roof  he  dwelt  from 
1528  to  1535,  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  his  life,  both  at 
Orleans  and  at  Bourges.  Beza  always  kept  the  date  of  his  entrance 
into  this  charming  and  godly  home  as  his  second  birthday.  And 
how  well  Wolmar  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  of  training  the  mind 
of  his  charge  is  attested  by  all  the  later  life  of  Beza. 

But  hear  what  Beza  himself  has  to  add : ‘ ‘ The  greatest  benefit  is 
this,  that  thou  hast  brought  me,  through  the  word  of  God,  as  its 

* An  address  to  the  students  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky. 
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purest  fountain,  to  the  recognition  of  true  piety,  so  that  I would  be 
the  most  thankless  of  men  should  I not  call  thee  father.  ’ ’ 

During  the  sharp  Catholic  reaction  Wolmar  was  driven  back  to 
his  native  Germany,  and  Beza’s  father,  who  was  a bitter  Catholic 
sectary,  refused  his  son  to  accompany  him.  On  the  day  of  their 
parting,  therefore,  Beza  went  to  Orleans,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law;  but  thirty  years  later,  when  he  had  passed 
through  many  heartrending  experiences,  Beza  confessed  that  “he 
knew  no  sadder  day,  in  all  his  life,  than  that.  ’ ’ 

Youth. — With  his  removal  to  Orleans  begins  the  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  Beza.  He  hated  the  study  of  law  with  a perfect 
hatred,  although  the  wish  of  his  father  kept  him  at  the  uncongenial 
task;  but  he  loved  belles  lettres  with  all  his  heart,  and  when  he  was 
tired  by  his  conscientious  efforts  to  master  the  one  he  found  rest 
and  solace  in  the  other.  In  these  student  days,  as  is  common  in  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  students,  he  had  his  first  serious  affair  of  the 
heart : he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a beautiful  young  maid,  Marie  de 
l’Etoile,  who  died  in  early  youth  and  left  Beza  disconsolate  for  a 
while.  Soon  after,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  took  his  degree  as 
licentiate  of  law  in  1539.  His  father’s  house  not  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  noble  class,  he  was  liberally  provided  for  by  his  ecclesiastical 
relatives,  who  even  before  he  left  Orleans  had  obtained  for  him  two 
substantial  benefices,  the  income  of  which  amounted  to  more  than 
700  crowns,  for  that  time  a very  considerable  income.  Thus  Beza, 
like  Calvin,  tasted  of  the  bitterly  humiliating  cup  of  nepotism. 

From  Orleans  Beza  returned  to  Paris.  Well  provided  for,  a mem- 
ber of  the  privileged  class,  handsome,  cultured,  witty,  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  all  the  wealth  of  his  uncle,  Claude  the  Abbot  of  Froimont, 
he  plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  recklessly  gay  Paris  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Beza  was  no  saint,  but  the  closest  investigation  fails  to  prove  the 
slanders  of  his  Roman  Catholic  biographers,  that  he  was  ever 
guilty  of  grave  immorality.  And  yet  this  slander  is  echoed  in  such 
encyclopedias  as  Aschbach’s,  Wetzer’s,  Welte’s  and  others;  nay,  we 
find  it  even  reflected  in  Protestant  works,  like  the  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia.  Rich  ecclesiastical  positions  were  offered  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Canon 
law;  but  Beza  hated  the  study  of  law,  as  we  have  seen.  In  all  his 
temptations,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  lessons  received  from  Wol- 
mar were  ever  present  to  his  mind;  and  even  then  his  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  future,  with  a hope  of  ultimate  deliverance.  This 
consciousness  of  Wolmar ’s  influence  over  him  was  immeasurably 
strengthened  by  a short  visit  from  his  “second  father”  in  1539. 
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There  was  apparently  considerable  friction  between  him  and  his 
relatives  in  this  Parisian  period  of  his  life.  By  a final  arrangement 
he  lived  with  his  oldest  brother,  without  any  expense  to  himself,  and 
he  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  letters. 

His  Juvenilia  nearly  all  belong  to  this  period  and  prove  him  to 
have  been  the  first  classic  poet  of  his  day,  although  the  contents 
of  some  of  them  filled  him  with  regret  at  a later  period.  He  moved 
in  the  gayest  circles,  every  door  was  open  to  him,  he  was  fast  be- 
coming a popular  idol,  but  under  it  all  his  poor  heart  cried  out  for 
higher  and  better  things.  In  these  hours  of  reaction  and  spiritual 
revolt  he  began  to  study  Hebrew  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  slowly  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
Church  of  the  fathers  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  His  heart-hunger 
grew  apace.  About  this  time,  in  1544,  he  contracted  the  secret 
marriage  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  vile  charges  of  immorality 
which  his  enemies  have  made  against  him.  The  explanation? 
Hear  what  he  tells  Wolmar:  “In  order  that  I might  not  be  over- 
come by  lust,  I have  engaged  myself  to  a wife,  Claude  Desnoz. 
Secretly  it  is  true,  yet  so  that  two  of  my  friends  were  in  the  secret, 
that  I might  not  give  offense  to  others,  in  part  because  I could  not 
yet  rid  myself  of  the  devilish  money  which  I drew  from  the  above- 
mentioned  spiritual  benefices.  I gave  her,  however,  at  the  be- 
trothal the  express  promise  that  in  the  near  future,  wThen  all  ob- 
stacles were  removed,  I would  take  her  into  the  Church  of  God  and 
openly  marry  her,  and  that  meanwhile  I would  not  take  any  papal 
consecration  or  orders,  both  of  which  promises  I have  faithfully 
kept.”  He  then  tells  us  of  his  struggles  and  temptations,  especi- 
ally from  the  side  of  his  relatives,  and  continues  thus : ‘ ‘ Under  all 
these  cares  I knew  scarcely  where  was  the  way  out  or  where  was  the 
way  in.  And  behold  God  visited  me  with  a severe  illness,  which 
laid  hold  of  me  in  such  a way  that  I despaired  of  ever  getting  well. 
After  endless  pains  of  body  and  soul  God  had  mercy  on  His  fugitive 
servant  and  comforted  me,  so  that  I no  longer  doubted  His  forgiving 
mercy.  ’ ’ As  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  restored  he  broke 
all  the  old  ties,  tore  himself  away  from  his  old  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, deliberately  renoimced  all  his  worldly  prospects  and,  with 
his  wife,  went  into  self-imposed  exile,  not  knowing  what  the  future 
might  have  in  store  for  him. 

There  was  something  in  this  self-sacrifice  of  Beza  which  reminds 
us  of  the  old  anchorites,  notably  of  Antony  the  Great.  It  was 
heroic,  an  act  of  sublime  faith.  And  we  should  never  foyget  that 
none  of  the  other  Reformers  made  as  great  a sacrifice  or  renounced 
such  brilliant  worldly  prospects  as  did  Beza. 
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Ix  Exile. — Where  should  he  go  but  to  Geneva  and  to  John  Cal- 
vin, the  friend  and  protector  of  all  the  French  exiles?  In  October, 
1548,  he  arrived  in  Geneva.  Calvin  was  there  engaged  in  the  last 
desperate  death  struggle  with  the  Libertines.  Beza  was  received 
with  open  arms,  but  the  great  Reformer  dissuaded  him  from  enter- 
ing on  a mercantile  career.  Did  the  eagle  eye  of  Calvin  even  then 
discern  the  possibilities  for  the  Church  of  God  which  lay  hidden 
under  this  knightly  exterior?  Beza’s  first  work  in  Geneva  was  the 
redempton  of  his  promise  of  betrothal,  in  the  public  marriage  of  his 
wife.  But  what  to  do  he  knew  not,  for  every  path  seemed  to  close 
before  him.  In  vain  he  traveled  to  Wolmar  for  counsel;  the  read)' 
wit  of  his  “second  father”  seemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding 
him;  but  God  was  leading  him  all  the  time  toward  his  true  destiny. 
On  his  return  journey  to  Geneva  he  passed  through  Lausanne. 
There  Yiret  had  labored  since  his  departure  from  Geneva;  there, 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  a school 
had  been  established,  and  for  that  school,  as  Professor  of  Greek, 
Yiret  sought  to  engage  Beza.  Thus,  in  1549,  he  began  his  illus- 
trious career  as  teacher,  but  not  before  he  had  publicly  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  the  publication  of  his  Juvenilia,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  world  and  which,  as  Beza  foresaw,  might  seriously 
jeopardize  his  position  as  professor  in  a Protestant  academy.  But 
his  brethren  were  royal-hearted  and  clear-headed  enough  to  see 
and  to  say  that  what  lay  before  his  conversion  could  not  affect  his 
standing  after  it. 

Lausakxe,  1549-1559. — With  all  his  might  Beza  henceforth 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  building  up  the  institution  that  had 
honored  him  with  a call,  and  being  a born  teacher,  the  Academy  of 
Lausanne  soon  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  presence.  Stu- 
dents from  all  Switzerland  began  to  flock  together,  and  especially 
the  French  refugees  were  drawn  to  Lausanne.  Beza  was  tireless  in 
his  labors,  and  when  the  arduous  task  of  his  regular  school  work  was 
over  he  gathered  his  fellow-exiles  about  himself  and  began  to  read 
with  them  the  Xew  Testament,  in  his  beloved  mellifluous  mother- 
tongue.  Thus  he  first  explained  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
later  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter.  By  means  of  these  self-imposed 
tasks  three  things  were  achieved:  (1)  He  became  fixed  in  his 
theological  principles,  by  obtaining  a solid  exegetical  and  Scriptural 
basis  for  them;  (2)  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  New 
Testament  Greek  and  its  peculiar  idiom:  (3)  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  critical  and  exegetical  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which 
in  later  years  was  to  become  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  undying 
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fame.  At  Lausanne  the  poetic  vein  of  Beza  also  began  to  show  new 
and  vigorous  life.  In  the  second  year  of  his  stay  there  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  drama,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  was  produced 
by  the  studentry  of  the  academy  in  one  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
halls  of  the  city.  With  subtle  wit  and  sarcasm  it  laid  bare  the 
fundamental  differences  between  Rome  and  Protestantism.  It 
proved  a complete  success  and  was  placed  on  the  stage  at  Geneva 
and  in  various  French  cities,  and  was  honored  with  a Latin  and 
a German  translation. 

But  suddenly  the  sky  became  dark  with  lowering  clouds.  The 
deadly  plague  appeared  in  Lausanne  and  Beza  fell  a victim  to  it. 
He  was  given  up  for  dead,  for  no  one  dared  to  hope  for  his  recovery. 
In  this  extremity  Calvin  voiced  the  deep-seated  affection  he  had 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  Switzerland.  He  tells  us, 
in  a letter  to  a friend  at  Paris,  ‘ ‘ I love  him  as  a son,  ’ ’ at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  deep  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  about  to  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Church. 

Beza  was  the  calmest  of  them  all,  wholly  resigned  to  the  divine 
will.  On  his  apparent  deathbed  he  wrote  two  of  his  finest  hymns, 
indicating  the  complete  victory  he  had  achieved  over  death  and 
all  its  terrors.  But  God  willed  differently;  the  work  of  Beza  was  not 
yet  done,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  men  he  arose  as  from  the 
dead. 

New  consecration  marked  the  new  life,  and  with  usury  did  he 
repay  the  love  of  Calvin  and  of  the  other  brethren.  Was  Calvin 
slandered,  Beza  defended  him;  did  his  enemies  openly  attack  him, 
Beza  took  his  part,  notably  against  Bolzec  and  the  Libertines.  His 
poetic  vein  flowed  freely.  When  five  young  Frenchmen  returned 
to  France  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  were  burned  at  the  stake  at 
Lyons,  Beza  wrote  a touching  elegy.  Best  of  all,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  a metrical  rendering  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  destined 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  Psalmody.  Marot  had 
translated  thirty  of  the  Psalms,  as  early  as  1536;  later  on  he  had 
added  twenty  more,  and  these  Psalms  had  met  with  a royal  welcome 
in  France.  It  was  Calvin  who  urged  Beza  to  complete  the  task. 
He  followed  this  advice  and  had  finished  the  work  in  1552,  which, 
strange  to  say,  proved  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike. 

In  the  very  next  year,  1553,  the  awful  tragedy  took  place  in 
Geneva  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  been  used  by  Calvin’s 
enemies  to  cloud  his  fair  name— the  execution  of  Servetus.  This 
erratic  scholar,  with  strong  anti-trinitarian  proclivities,  had  been 
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condemned  to  death  by  the  Catholics  at  Vienna.  He  escaped, 
came  to  Geneva  against  express  warnings,  identified  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  opposition,  was  accused,  apprehended,  tried,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  with  the 
express  consent  of  all  the  Reformed  leaders,  Melanchthon  included. 

But  the  agitation  about  this  matter  became  so  intense  that  Cal- 
vin saw  himself  compelled,  in  1554,  to  write  an  apology  for  the  action 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Geneva,  and  thus  was  opened  a bitter  controversy 
about  the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  heretics  with  death,  in  which 
Castellio,  Socinus  and  Curio  Secundus  took  part  on  the  one  side, 
and  Calvin  and  Beza  on  the  other.  The  voluminous  tract  of  the 
latter  on  this  subject  was  translated  into  French  in  1560.  As  we 
judge  to-day,  Calvin  and  Beza  and  all  the  other  Reformers,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Augustinus,  erred.  God’s  cause  does  not  need  the 
hangman’s  ax,  for  He  ‘ ‘ does  not  delight  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.” 
It  wTas  the  surviving  spirit  of  Romanism  in  the  hearts  of  the  Re- 
formers, a remnant  of  the  old  imperial  jus  circa  sacra,  for  which  the 
Church  has  paid  so  dear  a price.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
we  lament  the  execution  of  Servetus.  But  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
aid  in  erecting  atoning  monuments  to  the  name  of  Servetus,  as  has 
recently  been  done  in  Geneva.  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers  did 
the  right  as  they  saw  the  right;  and  men  who  attack  and  slander 
them  for  it  now  are  guilty  of  an  anachronism.  No  men  can  be 
separated  from  their  environment,  and  only  a false  idealism  can 
demand  of  them  a view  of  Christian  (aye,  and  of  anti-Christian) 
liberty  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  foreign  to  the 
horizon  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  period  the  relatives  of  Beza  made  one  of  their  periodical 
strenuous  endeavors  to  lead  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  old 
Church.  The  most  dazzling  promises  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
were  held  up  before  him;  but  both  his  brother  and,  later  on,  his  aged 
father  traveled  to  Switzerland  in  vain.  The  temptation  glanced 
off  from  the  armor  of  the  iron  determination  of  the  royal-hearted 
Reformer  and  Beza  remained  at  Lausanne.  In  this  period  of  his 
life  also  we  find  him  determinedly  at  work  to  heal  the  rupture 
between  the  Swiss  and  the  Lutheran  parties,  as  also  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  succor  his  persecuted  brethren  in  France.  The  first 
attempt  had  well-nigh  resulted  disastrously.  V ith  Farel  he  had 
traveled  over  all  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  to  unanimity  of  action  in  regard  to  the  French  martyrs. 
From  Switzerland  they  went  to  Germany,  and  there,  in  obedience  to 
the  unionistic  impulse,  Beza  wrote  an  outline  of  a Confession  for 
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Otto  Heinrich,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
Churches,  but  without  their  ken,  which  leaned  over  so  far  towards 
Lutheranism,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  that  a wild  storm  of 
indignation  was  aroused  all  over  Switzerland.  The  influence  of 
Beza  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  impaired  and  many  of  his  best 
friends  turned  away  from  him  in  disgust.  But  he  weathered  the 
storm,  chiefly  perhaps  because  Calvin,  who  himself,  as  is  known, 
had  a strong  penchant  for  the  union  of  all  Protestants,  quietly  and 
with  telling  effect  turned  the  swordpoints  away  from  the  bosom 
of  his  friend. 

Geneva. — We  now  come  to  the  final  chapter  in  the  life  of  Beza. 
In  1558  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Geneva  had  been  organized, 
from  which  Calvin  expected  everything  for  his  cause.  There  was 
trouble  in  Lausanne.  Viret  and  his  fellow-Frenchmen,  ardent 
followers  all  of  Calvin,  were  in  a state  of  continuous  friction  with 
the  government  of  the  Bernese  Canton.  They  insisted  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  strictest  form,  on  strict  discipline, 
etc.  Beza  supported  the  opposition,  but  in  a half-hearted  way,  as 
Calvin  himself  tells  us.  He  could  not  fully  side  with  either  party. 
His  wife  had  died  in  1558  and  he  had  married  Catherina  del  Piano, 
an  Italian  woman,  which  in  itself  would  tend  to  some  estrangement 
from  the  French  colony.  Calvin  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  secure  him  for  his  school.  He  was  called  to  Geneva,  accepted 
the  call,  was  honorably  dismissed  by  Lausanne  and  joined  Calvin. 
For  the  latter  he  cherished  an  almost  filial  affection,  which  was 
repaid  with  usury  by  the  great  Reformer.  Beza  proved  himself  a 
sturdy  oak,  around  which  the  dying  vine  of  Calvin’s  life  entwined 
itself.  He  was  destined  to  be  his  successor  at  Geneva  and  to 
shoulder  the  heavy  burdens  which  crushed  the  life  out  of  Calvin. 
Besides  teaching  Greek  in  the  Gymnasium,  Beza  was  originally 
asked  also  to  deliver  theological  lectures  in  the  Academy.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  institution  was,  however,  reorganized  and  Beza 
became  its  head,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
regular  pastors  of  the  city.  The  institution  was  opened  June  5, 
1559,  and  forthwith  became  a tower  of  strength  for  all  the  Calvin- 
istic  Churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England.  As  rector,  Beza 
opened  its  scholastic  career  with  an  oration  on  “The  Origin,  Value, 
Necessity  and  Uses  of  the  Schools.  ’ ’ Two  centuries  before,  Charles 
IV  had  offered  Geneva  a university,  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  should  decome  its  protector.  But  Geneva,  mindful  of  the 
words,  timeo  Danaos  ac  dora  ferentes,  had  refused  the  treacherous 
gift.  When  Calvin  had  first  asked  for  it,  immediately  after  his 
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return  from  his  Strassburg  exile,  the  Council  found  itself  financially 
unable  to  shoulder  the  burden.  In  1552,  seven  years  before  the 
school  was  opened,  the  ground  for  it  was  secured,  for  10,000  florins, 
mostly  freely  contributed.  The  first  great  benefactor  of  higher 
education,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  was  Mons. 
Bonnevard,  who  consecrated  his  entire  considerable  fortune  to  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  end  hoped  for  was  finally  achieved.  The  build- 
ing stands  practically  as  it  was  opened  in  1559.  Below  is  the 
library,  which  still  contains  practically  all  the  works  of  Calvin. 
Above  the  steps,  leading  to  the  upper  classrooms,  the  words  are 
written : ‘ ‘ The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  ’ ’ Alas 
that  Geneva  has  so  completely  forsaken  the  maxims  of  the  fathers 
which  have  made  her  great ! 

The  Faculty  consisted  of  Anton  Chevalier,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew; 
Francis  Berauld,  in  that  of  Greek;  John  Tagart,  in  that  of  the  free 
arts  and  philosophy;  whilst  Calvin  and  Beza  were  the  theological 
instructors.  The  men  were  few  but  choice;  as  for  the  work  they 
accomplished  they  appeared  legion,  and  all  Europe  sounded  their 
praises.  There  it  was  proven  for  all  time  that  a great  school  does 
not  necessarily  need  a great  equipment. 

Supported  by  Calvin,  Beza  now  made  a final  effort  to  unite  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Protestants,  but  in  vain.  The  bitterness  of 

estphal  and  Hesshusius  caused  him,  irenic  as  he  was  in  disposition, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  against  its  calum- 
niators. He  attacked  the  former  in  a moderately  written  tract, 
De  Coena  Domini,  plana  et  perspicua  iractatio,  Ao.  1559.  But  at 
Hesshusius,  later  so  unpleasantly  prominent  in  the  bitter  Palatinate 
controversy,  he  launched  two  satirical  diatribes  which  cut  deeper 
than  he  intended,  since  they  identified  Hesshusius  with  Lutheranism, 
and  thus  caused  great  heartburnings  and  a deeper  schism  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  A clearer  and  better 
tone  was  struck  by  his  celebrated  Confession,  which  appeared  a year 
later.  It  was  primarily  intended  for  his  father,  but  was  destined, 
to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  Reformed  Churches.  Simple, 
brief  and  pungent,  it  took  with  many  the  place  of  Calvin's  Institutes, 
and  with  many  more  it  formed  an  introduction  for  them.  Beza  had 
now  become  the  central  figure  in  Reformed  circles.  Calvin’s  strength 
was  fast  ebbing,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  to  the  stately 
figure  of  the  coming  man.  He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  the  maturity 
of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  forty-one  years  old,  cour- 
ageous, as  behooved  his  noble  blood,  devoted,  eloquent,  extremely 
virile,  a man  of  note  everywhere.  Suddenly  the  far  cry  of  his  father- 
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land  drew  him.  Events  in  France  were  fast  reaching  a critical 
stage.  The  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  playing  out 
the  Guises,  bitter  foes  of  the  Reformation  and  plotters  against  the 
royal  house  of  Valois,  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  led  by  Conde, 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  Reformation. 

Could  the  king  of  Navarre  be  won  over?  It  was  certainly  worth 
trying  and  would  be  of  incalculable  moment  to  the  development  of 
events  in  France.  Calvin,  in  a moment  of  optimistic  enthusiasm, 
urged  his  friend  Beza  to  undertake  a mission  to  the  court  of  King 
Anton,  whose  wife,  Johanna  of  Albret,  as  well  as  Renata  de  Ferrara, 
daughter  of  King  Louis  XII,  was  an  open  adherent  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  mission  failed,  but  how  deep  was  the  impression  on 
Anton’s  mind,  produced  by  this  visit  of  Beza,  his  deathbed  at 
Rouen  has  witnessed. 

When,  a year  later,  the  Reformed  looked  for  a man  to  represent 
them  at  the  great  conference  of  Poissy,  it  was  again  Beza  who  was 
selected  for  the  mission.  It  is  true  he  was  but  one  of  twelve,  but 
like  the  proud  king  he  might  well  say,  La  conference  c’est  moi.  It 
was  he  who  labored  and  toiled,  early  and  late,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  complete  vindication  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
It  was  he  who  thrilled  the  assembly,  the  court  entourage  included, 
by  his  impassionate  eloquence.  No  other  man  could  have  done 
what  he  did  at  Poissy.  He  was  a Frenchman,  a noble  with  all  the 
native  and  acquired  graces  of  his  privileged  position,  a man  un- 
daunted in  the  presence  of  majesty,  familiar  with  all  the  intricacies 
of  court  life,  and  with  all  that  wise  and  cautious.  And  yet  Poissy 
proved  a hopeless  failure,  as  the  Catholics  had  intended  it  should 
be.  The  Protestants  were  banished  from  city  and  town,  and  were 
permitted  only  in  the  open  country  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  hearts.  When  all  the  other  Protestant  leaders 
who  had  attended  the  conference  had  left,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
called  for  Beza  and  said,  “You  are  a Frenchman;  you  must  stay 
till  these  difficulties  are  settled.’’ 

With  a pang  in  his  heart  and  a look  at  Geneva,  where  Calvin 
toiled  alone,  and  with  the  express  advice  of  the  latter,  Beza  re- 
mained in  France,  to  pass  through  the  most  exciting  and  perilous 
experiences  of  his  whole  life.  The  thunderclap  of  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  in  1562,  shook  the  entire  country,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  France  was  embroiled  in  the  long  series  of  Huguenot  wars, 
which  were  to  devastate  the  whole  country  and  to  pour  out  its  best 
blood  like  water.  Beza  bore,  with  his  brethren,  the  burden  of  the 
first  campaign.  The  long  past  of  his  noble  blood  was  surging  in  his 
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veins,  and  as  field-preacher  he  accompanied  the  Huguenot  army 
in  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  ill-starred  battle  of  Dreux, 
December  19,  1562,  where  an  almost  assured  Protestant  victory 
was  changed  into  defeat  by  the  frenzy  of  the  Swiss  troops,  the  faith- 
ful retainers  of  Rome,  from  the  Catholic  Cantons.  And  when  the 
meaningless  peace  of  Amboise,  March  19,  1563,  had  temporarily 
ended  the  carnage,  Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  tired  in  body  and 
sick  at  heart. 

And  none  too  soon,  for  the  sun  of  Geneva  was  fast  declining  to- 
ward the  horizon — Calvin  was  dying.  The  bond  between  these  two 
grew  ever  closer  in  these  last  days,  and  Beza’s  tribute  of  love  to  the 
great  master  is  touchingly  laid  down  in  the  vivid  biography  of  Cal- 
vin, written  under  the  immediate  impression  of  his  death,  which  we 
possess  from  his  hand  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  man. 

When  death  claimed  Calvin  at  last,  May  27,  1564,  after  a most 
heroic  endurance  of  the  greatest  imaginable  physical  suffering  and 
weakness,  triumphed  over  till  the  very  end  by  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  man,  it  was  Beza  who  closed  his  eyes.  It  was  Beza 
who  tells  us  that  ‘ ‘ on  that  day,  at  the  same  time  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  glorious  light  of  life  went  out  of  the  man  who  was 
especially  destined  in  this  world  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  ’ ’ It  was  Beza  who,  like  Melanchthon  at  Luther’s 
death,  exclaimed,  ‘'My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof!” 

And  now  came  the  most  laborious  period  in  the  life  of  Beza,  for 
he  was  destined  by  Calvin  and  elected  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  master.  Nor  did  he  spare  himself  to  fill 
the  place  worthily  and,  as  in  Elijah’s  case,  the  mantle  of  the  dead 
prophet  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him.  Increasingly  he  proved  to 
be  the  very  life  of  the  Academy.  Till  1588  he  remained,  without  a 
break,  the  president  of  the  great  consistory,  which,  founded  by 
Calvin,  had  transformed  Geneva  from  the  foulest  into  the  cleanest 
city  on  the  Continent. 

A year  after  Calvin’s  death  he  issued  the  work  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  made  him  famous — his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  original.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
in  the  second  edition  of  1582  (called  the  third  on  the  title-page) 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  two  uncial  MSS.  (Codex  D, 
Gospel  and  Acts),  the  so-called  “Codex  Bezse,”  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge library,  to  which  Beza  presented  it  in  1581.  The  last  edition 
of  this  work  became  the  basis  of  our  “King  James”  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  version,  at  least  in  part. 
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During  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  the  strong  frame  and 
practically  unshaken  health  of  Beza  were  steadily  breaking  down. 
Beside  the  burdens  of  the  Genevese  Church,  the  care  of  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  was  laid  upon  him.  The  French  Protestants 
looked  to  him  as  their  father  and  natural  protector.  On  the  Hugue- 
not Synods  of  La  Rochelle,  1571,  and  Nismes,  1573,  he  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence.  Their  decisions  were  practically  his  own. 

He  has  been  accused  of  countenancing  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV, 
whose  celebrated  cynicism,  “Paris  is  well  worth  a mass,”  was  said 
to  be  condoned  by  Beza  on  utilitarian  grounds.  Fortunately  a 
letter  of  the  Reformer,  comparatively  recently  discovered,  has  given 
the  lie  to  these  slanders.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Beza 
expressly  warned  the  king  to  look  to  God  alone  and  to  His  com- 
mands, and  not  to  consider  the  less  important  question  of  mere 
human  preferment,  reminding  him  of  his  own  words : “When  God  will 
that  I shall  reign  it  will  happen,  although  men  should  try  to  pre- 
vent me;  if  God  wills  it  not,  neither  do  I.”  In  the  hour  of  gravest 
peril,  when  Geneva  was  about  to  be  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
in  1587,  Beza  proved  a rock  of  defense  to  the  republic  by  proving 
the  futility  of  his  claims.  It  was  he  again  who  voiced  the  jubilant 
joy  of  the  whole  city  when  in  1602  Geneva  was  saved,  as  by  a 
miracle. 

In  his  last  days  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  a last  desper- 
ate attempt  to  corrupt  him  once  more  by  the  most  flattering  offers 
of  wealth  and  position,  if  only  he  would  turn  back  to  the  old  faith. 
It  was  one  of  the  finely  spun  webs  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  great 
discrimination,  had  chosen  as  their  agent  the  widely  beloved  mystic 
or  quietist,  Francis  cle  Sales,  now  a “saint”  of  the  Catholic 
calendar.  When  making  the  alluring  proposition  to  Beza,  he 
smilingly  told  him  that  ‘ ‘ he  did  not  make  these  tempting  offers  to 
corrupt  him,  but  only  to  make  the  decision  easy.”  But  the  old 
lion  roared  in  defiance,  the  old  spirit  of  satire  blazed  up  once  more, 
as  Beza  bitterly  gibbeted  the  insane  and  futile  attempts  of  his  old 
enemies,  who  now  would  become  false  friends.  The  ire  of  the  old 
Reformer  had  been  doubly  stirred,  for,  distrusting  the  outcome  of 
the  project,  the  Jesuits  had  spread  the  rumor  that  Beza  had  sud- 
denly died,  after  making  his  peace  with  the  Church. 

Beza  finally  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1605, 
full  of  years  and  labors  and  honors  and  weary  of  strife.  He  was  the 
predestined  co-laborer  of  Calvin,  as  Melanchthon  was  of  Luther,  and 
the  close  student  of  the  lives  of  both  will  find  several  points  of  con- 
tact between  them. 
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As  there  was  less  of  rigidity  and  more  of  elasticity  in  the  system 
of  Melanchthon  than  in  that  of  Luther,  so  also  in  the  relative  dog- 
matic positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.  Both  were  more  irenic  than 
their  masters  and  friends,  with  this  difference,  that  Beza  made  fewer 
changes  in  the  original  system  than  Melanchthon;  not,  as  I see  it, 
because  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it,  but  because  the  environ- 
ment and  the  history  of  the  two  men  were  totally  different.  But, 
as  we  have  seen  in  many  events  of  Beza’s  life,  like  Melanchthon,  he 
was  yielding  almost  to  a fault — the  same  spirit  animated  both  men. 
And  great  as  they  were,  they  appear  only  less  great  than  they  were 
because  both  were  overshadowed  by  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
men  whom  they  supported  in  love. 

In  determination  Beza  was  less  immovable  than  Calvin,  more  a 
man  of  opportunity,  if  occasion  demanded.  Less  original  and  less 
profound  than  Calvin,  he  reflected  the  system  of  the  master  rather, 
though  with  some  variations,  than  building  up  his  own.  Calvin 
possessed  what  Beza  lacked,  and  lacked  what  Beza  possessed. 
Both  were  great  in  their  own  sphere.  Calvin  was  the  theologian, 
the  exegete,  the  logician  par  excellence.  Beza  had  all  of  this,  albeit 
in  a lesser  degree,  but  besides  in  him  were  stirring,  all  his  life  long, 
the  impulses  of  the  humanist,  the  poet,  the  devotee  of  belles  lettres. 

More  ornate  and  polished  perhaps  than  Calvin,  less  original,  it 
was  his  task  to  polish  the  great  blocks  of  marble  which  the  master 
had  quarried.  That  Beza  should  seem  great  at  all,  coming  as  he 
did  after  the  king,  succeeding  John  Calvin,  is  the  most  indisputable 
proof  of  his  true  greatness.  He  was  the  man  for  the  hour  and  for 
the  Church  when  Calvin  died,  great  in  that  he  was  privileged  to 
complete  the  great  work  of  the  greatest  Reformer;  and  thus  we 
reach  out  over  the  intervening  ages  and  reverently  lay  a garland 
of  immortelles  on  the  grave  of  Theodore  Beza. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 
OF  MAN? 

MATERIALISTIC  evolutionists  are  continually  affirming  that 
the  Biblical  account  of  man’s  earliest  state  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

They  declare  that  the  Bible  affirms  that  man  was  originally  in  a 
civilized  condition,  and  that  he  was  perfect,  intellectually  and 
morally,  at  his  beginning;  that  from  this  perfect  state  man  fell, 
that  for  ages  his  progress  was  downward,  and  that  he  is  even  now 
painfully  endeavoring  to  work  upwards  to  the  state  from  which  he 
fell.* 

On  the  other  hand,  they  affirm  that  science  has  revealed  some- 
thing entirely  different  concerning  the  earliest  state  of  man.  Science, 
they  proclaim,  has  unanswerably  proved  that  man  was  at  the 
beginning  in  a state  of  utter  barbarism.  Man  began  his  existence 
on  the  earth  in  a condition  of  bestial  savagery  and  utter  mental 
and  moral  degradation.  He  was  lower  than  the  most  wretched 
savage  now  living,!  little  removed  from  a brute.  He  used 
sticks  and  stones  for  weapons,!  so  that  his  earliest  age  was 
callpd  the  Stone  Age,  and  his  earliest  social  condition  was  that  of  a 
hunter.  By  and  by  he  improved.  He  became  a shepherd,  then 
an  agriculturist,  and,  passing  through  the  Bronze  Age,  at  last  rose 
into  the  Iron  Age.§  Civilization  was  slowly  developed;  religion 
was  invented;  and  man  continued  to  develop,  improve  and  advance. 
Thus,  it  is  declared,  science  shows  that  man’s  progress  has  always 
been  upwards  from  the  beginning,  so  that  the  Biblical  account  of 
man’s  fall  cannot  possibly  be  held.  In  the  words  of  a popular 
writer:  “As  regards  Adam’s  fall,  the  discovery  of  Palaeolithic  man 
is  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  shock  to  received  theological 
opinions;  for  this  discovery,  which  is  an  entirely  new  one  of  the 
last  half  century,  though  now  confirmed  by  innumerable  instances, 

* See  the  discussion  on  Lord  Avebury’s  paper  in  the  British  Association  meeting 
for  1867. 

t Fisk’s  Man’s  Destiny,  pp.  77,  78. 

X The  Ascent  of  Man,  by  Prof.  H.  Drummond,  p.  139. 

§ Prehistoric  Times,  by  Lord  Avebury,  pp.  2,  3 (first  edition). 
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not  only  flatly  contradicts  the  narratives  of  recent  descent  from 
Adam  and  Noah,  but  it  assails  in  its  most  vital  point  the  whole 
dogma  of  Pauline  Christianity.  The  two  statements  cannot  be 
true:  one,  that  man  has  fallen,  the  other,  that  he  has  risen;  one, 
that  he  was  created  in  Cod’s  image,  with  high  moral  and  religious 
faculties,  and  placed  in  a garden  in  a state  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, from  which  he  fell  by  an  act  of  disobedience,  entailing  a curse 
on  his  descendants,  and  partially  redeemed  by  the  Atonement ; the 
other,  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  tending  ever  upwards, 
over  immense  geological  periods,  from  savages  who  chipped  their 
rude  flints  on  the  banks  of  frozen  rivers,  chased  the  mammoth  and 
the  reindeer  on  the  plains  of  Southern  France,  and  held  their  canni- 
bal feasts  in  caves  excavated  by  small  streams  which  ran  one 
hundred  feet  above  their  present  level.”* 

We  shall  examine  these  bold  statements  in  the  light  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  and  geology,  and  we  shall  show  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  modern  science  which  contradicts  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  consider  at  length  and  set 
forth  in  all  its  particulars  the  Biblical  account  of  Primitive  Man. 

The  Biblical  Account  of  Primitive  Man. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bible  does  not  say  that  man  was 
created  and  was  at  first  in  a civilized  state.  Civilization  consists 
in  a knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  existence  of  com- 
munities imder  settled  governments  with  complicated  laws.  In 
this  state  the  Bible  does  not  place  the  earliest  men.  It  says,  how- 
ever, that  man’s  first  state  was  one  of  innocence  and  happiness,  in 
which  man  was  like  a pure  and  innocent  child,  but  naturally  ignor- 
ant of  science,  art  and  literature.  Man  was  at  first,  according  to 
the  Bible,  in  the  Stone  Age;  for  Tubal  Cain,  a long  time  after  the 
Fall,  was  the  discoverer  of  metals. f The  agricultural  implements, 
therefore,  which  Adam  used  in  Eden  must  have  been  of  stone,  and 
this  reminds  us  also  that  man’s  first  state,  according  to  Genesis,  was 
not  that  of  a hunter,  but  of  an  agriculturist.  The  habit  of  a shepherd 
was  assumed  afterwards.  We  must  also  remember  that,  although 
the  earliest  men  might  have  been  ignorant  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  they  might  have  been  morally  upright,  and  this 
ignorance  does  not  imply  that  they  were  degraded  savages. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  well  says : 1 ‘ There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  a state  of  mere  childhood,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  and 

* Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought,  by  Samuel  Laing,  pp.  342,  343. 

f Gen.  iv.  22. 
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a state  of  ‘ utter  barbarism’ — words  which,  if  they  have  any 
definite  meaning  at  all,  imply  the  lowest  moral  as  well  as  the  lowest 
intellectual  condition.  Consequently,  no  proof — if  proof  there  be 
— that  primeval  man  was  ignorant  of  the  industrial  arts  can  afford 
the  smallest  presumption  that  he  was  also  ignorant  of  duty  or 
ignorant  of  God.”* 

Let  it  be  observed  also  that  the  Bible  clearly  shows  the  gradual 
development  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis  we  read  of  the  invention  of  an  elaborate  system  of  music 
and  of  the  discovery  of  metals;  so  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
Stone  Age  must  have  lasted  a long  time.  Here,  therefore,  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  perfection  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  Bible  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  science.! 

The  building  of  Noah’s  Ark  shows  also  how  far  the  mechanical 
arts  had  progressed.  It  implies  the  existence  of  sea-going 
vessels,  and  of  an  extensive  system  of  maritime  trade.  The  men 
who  put  windows,  doors,  roofs  and  floors  into  the  Ark  were  in  the 
habit  of  also  putting  them  into  houses,  and  naval  architecture 
proves  the  presence  of  architecture  in  buildings  on  land  of  all 
character.  This  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  civilization 
was  of  a quite  elaborate  character. 

We  must  mention,  also,  that  the  Biblical  account  of  man’s 
primitive  innocence  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  with 
the  earliest  traditions  of  all  the  oldest  nations  relating  to  man’s 
first  condition.  On  this  remarkable  fact  the  brilliant  French 
scientist,  Prof.  Lenormant,  says:  “The  idea  of  the  Edenic  hap- 
piness of  the  first  human  beings  constitutes  one  of  the  universal 
traditions.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  terrestrial  reign  of  the  god 
Ra,  who  inaugurated  the  existence  of  the  world  and  of  human  life, 
was  a golden  age  to  which  they  continually  looked  back  with 
regret  and  envy.  This  belief  in  an  age  of  happiness  and  of  inno- 
cence in  the  infancy  of  mankind  may  likewise  be  found  among  all 
peoples  of  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  race.  It  was  among  the  beliefs 
held  by  them  anterior  to  their  dispersion,  and  it  has  been  long 
since  remarked  by  all  scholars  that  this  is  one  of  the  points  where 
their  traditions  find  themselves  most  evidently  on  common  ground 
with  the  Semitic  stories  which  we  find  in  Genesis.’’! 

The  theory  of  man’s  primitive  innocence  is  thus  in  agiee- 

* Primeval  Man,  pp.  132,  133. 

f Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Fall  concerned  man’s  moral  nature,  and  ^ as 
only  indirectly  connected  with  his  intellectual  abilities. 

J The  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  67,  first  edition,  1883  (not’dated). 
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ment  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  oldest  nations.  The  idea 
that  the  first  men  were  utterly  degraded,  both  mentally  and 
morally,  is  not  in  agreement  with  them.  Let  this  fact  be  pondered. 

Where  -was  the  Primitive  Home  of  Man? 

In  what  region  of  the  world  did  man  begin  his  existence?  The 
reader  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the  primitive  home  of 
man  has  been  placed  by  evolutionists  hi  every  region  of  the  Old 
World  between  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey*  holds  that  Central  Africa  was  the  primitive  home  of  man, 
and  Profs.  Haeckelt  and  Keane  1 maintain  that  man  first  saw 
the  light  in  a continent  which  formerly  stretched  from  Central 
Africa  to  Australia.  Mr.  Darwin  decides  in  favor  of  North- 
western Africa,  § and  Mr.  Laing  is  inclined  to  follow  Darwin,  and 
also  to  favor  Western  Europe.  ||  The  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Europe,  that  is,  Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey,  are  considered  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Duncan  to  have  been  the  countries  in  which  man  first  dwelt. 

Asia  also  has  its  advocates.  Lenormant**  decides  hi  favor  of 
Persia;  and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  between  the  Altai, 
Himalaya  and  the  Persian  tableland  is  chosen  by  Prof.  Wallaceft 
and  M.  de  Quatrefages.JJ  Sir  John  Evans  looks  to  India  and 
Southern  Asia,§§  and  M.  de  Mortillet  declares  that  Southeastern 
Asia  was  the  region  in  which  man’s  first  home  was  situated. ||  ||  The 
strangest  of  all  opinions  is  that  of  Mr.  Waddhigton,  who  actually 
maintains  that  it  was  in  Siberia  and  the  region  of  Mongolia  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Siberian  border.1 This  ophiion  is  remarkable 
enough,  but  it  is  surpassed  in  strangeness  by  a theory  which  Mr. 
Laing  declares  to  be  “very  plausible,”***  and  which  actually 
affirms  that  man  originated  somewhere  within  the  Arctic  Circle  hi 
former  times,  when  the  climate  of  that  region  was  much  milder 
than  it  is  now. 

* A Book  of  Beginnings  (2  vols.)  and  The  Natural  Genesis. 
f The  Natural  History  of  ' Man. 

J Ethnology. 

§ Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i,  p.  199. 

||  Human  Origins,  p.  415. 

5 Anthropological  Journal,  1883. 

**  Manual  of  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  22. 
ft  Darwinism,  p.  460. 

Jt  The  Human  Species,  p.  175. 

§§  Address  to  the  British  Association,  1897. 

||  ||  Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  p.  227. 

Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1900. 

***  Human  Origins,  p.  417. 
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In  amazement  we  ask,  what  possible  value  can  be  assigned  to 
prehistoric  archeology  when  its  testimony  is  so  hopelessly  con- 
fused and  inconsistent?  Where  is  the  much-vaunted  value  of 
the  recent  investigations  relating  to  primitive  man?  And  how 
can  we  give  serious  attention  to  the  statement  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science  about  the  early  state  of  mankind? 

How  have  these  scientists  come  to  such  utterly  contradictory 
conclusions,  and  how  have  they  fallen  into  such  extraordinary 
mistakes?  The  answer  is  easy  to  discover. 

They  have  looked  at  the  question  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
biology  and  geology,  and  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  testi- 
mony of  other  sciences.  They  have  forgotten  that  history  and 
tradition  are  sciences  also,  and  that  they  have  important  testimony 
to  offer.  Is  there  not,  then,  another  plan  that  we  can  follow  in 
deciding  upon  the  region  in  which  man  had  his  earliest  home?  Cer- 
tainly there  is,  and  it  can  easily  be  applied.  The  primitive  home 
of  man  is  that  region  where  man  has  lived  longest,  and  where  he 
has  developed  the  oldest  civilizations.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
must  necessarily  be  found  all  the  oldest  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
in  proceeding  from  it  in  any  direction  we  must  find  civilizations 
becoming  younger  and  younger  as  we  journey  onward. 

Can  such  a spot  be  found  on  the  earth’s  surface?  Certainly  it  can; 
there  is  one  region  in  the  world,  and  one  only,  which  meets  all  these 
requirements.  This  region  is  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  in  Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  In  this  district,  and  around 
it,  lie  all  the  oldest  civilizations.  In  this  region  is  the  civil- 
ization of  ancient  Chaldaea,  now  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  in  the 
world.*  On  the  south  of  it  lies  the  Minoean  or  ancient  Arabian  civil- 
ization, lately  discovered,!  and  thought  to  be  almost  equal  in  an- 
tiquity. To  the  west  lies  ancient  Egypt;  to  the  northwest  the  Hit- 
tite  civilization,  supposed  to  be  nearly  five  thousand  years  old,  and 
on  the  direct  north  is  Assyria.  To  the  east  of  Chaldaea  lie  the  civil- 
izations of  Elam,  Persia  and  of  ancient  India,  which  go  back  at  least 
as  far  as  B.C.  3000.  As  we  leave  Chaldaea  behind  and  journey  in 
any  direction,  we  find  that  the  antiquity  of  civilization  becomes  less 
and  less  as  we  proceed.  European  civilization  does  not  begin  until 
long  afterwards;  Central  Africa  has  no  ancient  civilization;  China 
cannot  claim  any  civilization  beyond  B.C.  2500;  Polynesia  boasts  of 

* Thought  to  go  back  to  B.C.  5000-6000. 

t Stone  temples  like  Stonehenge  were  found  in  Central  Arabia  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave. 
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no  ancient  empires;  and  America  has  no  civilizations  {i.e.,  Peru 
and  Mexico)  which  are  a thousand  years  old. 

Let  the  reader  take  a map  and  try  to  find  any  region  in  the 
world,  except  ancient  Babylonia,  which  fulfills  these  tests,  and  he 
will  soon  give  up  the  search  in  despair. 

The  primitive  home  of  man,  therefore,  lay  somewhere  within  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  ancient  Chaldsea  or  Mesopo- 
tamia. Two  important  considerations  follow  from  this  conclusion. 

First.  We  cannot  determine  the  primitive  state  of  man  from 
discoveries  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  These  regions  only 
lay  on  the  fringe  of  the  habitable  world  in  primeval  days,  and  were 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  and  most  barbarous  men,  the  highest  being 
in  ancient  C'haldaea.  Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  inhabited  by  savages,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent day  Red  Indians  and  Eskimo  inhabit  the  northern  portions  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Secondly.  Whatever  intellectual  power  or  incipient  civilization 
existed  in  primeval  days  in  Western  Europe  must  have  been  far 
surpassed  by  the  men  who  in  those  times  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.*  The  former  were  mere  wanderers;  the 
latter  were  cultured  settlers,  who  were  so  much  stronger  that  they 
drove  out  the  weaker  tribes,  who  wandered  northwards  into  wilder 
regions.  We  must  always  keep  these  two  important  considerations 
carefully  before  us. 

Imaginary  Ancestors  of  Max. 

If  man  has  been  developed  from  an  ape,  then  between  the  highest 
ape  and  the  lowest  man  there  must  have  been  an  enormous  number 
of  intermediate  forms,  “graduating  insensibly ’ ’ (in  Mr.  Darwin’s 
words!)  from  man  to  ape.  Thus  it  is  not  a question  of  the 
missing  links,  but  of  many  which  must  all  have  existed  for 
ages.  Where  are  the  remains  of  these  missing  links?  Not  one  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  geological  formation  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  difficulty,  which  was  urged  against  Mr.  Darwin’s 
theory!  when  it  was  first  started  thirty  years  ago,  exists  to-day  in 
undiminished  power. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  materialistic  evolutionists  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  some  of  their  attempts  are  interesting  and 

* This  follows  from  the  conclusion  above,  and  has  been  admitted  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  in  his  Primeval  Man,  p.  1S4. 

t Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i,  p.  235. 

1 I.e.,  of  the  origin  of  man. 
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even  amusing.  At  Thenay,  near  Tours,  in  France,  some  small  frag- 
ments of  flint  have  been  found  in  deposits  of  Miocene  Age.  Similar 
fragments  have  been  brought  to  light,  in  deposits  of  the  same  age,  at 
Puy-Courny,  near  Aurillac,  in  Central  France.  At  Otta,  on  the 
Tagus,  near  Lisbon,  some  small  pieces  of  flint  have  also  been  found 
in  Miocene  formations.  Now  M.  Mortillet,  an  ardent  evolutionist, 
declares* * * §  that  these  fragments  of  flint  were  made  intentionally. 
They  cannot  have  been  made  by  man,  for  he  did  not  exist  in  the 
Miocene  Period.  They  are  artificially  formed;  therefore  their  makers 
could  not  be  apes.  It  follows,  according  to  Mortillet,  that  these 
flints  were  formed  by  a creature  intermediate  between  man  and 
apes  which  he  names  Anthropopithecus. 

This  childish  and  grotesque  supposition  is  not  only  made  without 
any  evidence,  but  against  all  evidence,  and  is  brought  forward  only 
because  the  theory  of  evolution  requires  that  some  such  theory 
should  be  formed.  Not  the  slightest  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  these  Miocene  flints  were  formed  by  any  intelligent  agent, 
for  they  are  so  small  and  so  rude  that  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
formed  by  natural  causes.  M.  Arcelinf  has  shown  that  exactly 
similar  flints  are  found  in  the  still  earlier  Eocene  deposits;  and 
when  these  deposits  were  formed,  neither  man,  nor  apes,  nor  any 
ape-like  creatures  lived  anywhere  in  the  world.  M.  BouleJ  shows 
that  the  Puy-Courny  flints  have  been  formed  by  mere  natural  con- 
cussions, and  many  of  them  owe  their  special  state  to  having  been 
rolled  along  in  the  bed  of  a torrent.  Most  geologists  in  England  and 
France  § now  look  upon  these  Tertiary  flints  as  fragments  formed 
by  simple  natural  causes,  and,  in  the  interest  of  genuine  science, 
such  reckless  theories  as  those  of  M.  Mortillet  should  be  most 
strongly  condemned. 

But  a far  more  important  discovery  has  lately  been  made,  which 
has  caused  many  materialistic  evolutionists  to  declare  that  the 
“missing  link”  has  been  found  at  last. 

In  1891  and  1892,  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  was  exploring  certain 
Pleistocene  (?)  ||  deposits  at  Trinil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bengawan, 
in  Java.  These  beds  are  full  of  animals’  bones,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  he  found  a part  of  a skull,  two  teeth  and  a femur  (leg-bone)  of 
a peculiar  character.  These  relics  seemed  to  be  human,  but  were  of 

* Le  Prehistorique  Antiquity  de  l’ Homme,  pp.  104,  105. 

f Materiaux  pour  VHistoire  de  V Homme,  1885. 

t Revue  d’Anthropologie,  tome  iv,  p.  217  (third  series). 

§ I.e.,  Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  MM.  Cotteau,  Carthaillac,  etc. 

[|  I.e.,  late  Tertiary. 
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a strange  nature.  They  were  not  found  lying  together,  but  were  in 
different  parts  of  the  deposit,  some  distance  from  each  other.  The 
skull-cap  found  showed  that  the  skull  had  a cranial  capacity  of 
1000  cubic  centimetres,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  highest 
ape,  and  only  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  average  European.  It  is, 
however,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  many  native  Aus- 
tralians. The  brain,  then,  of  the  possessor  of  the  Trinil  skull  must 
have  been  double  the  size  of  that  of  an  ape,  equal  in  size  to  that  of 
a native  Australian,  and  much  smaller  than  the  brain  of  a European. 
The  leg-bone  (femur)  of  the  Trinil  specimen  is  perfectly  human, 
but  the  teeth  are  stated  to  be  larger  than  and  shaped  differently 
from  human  teeth.  Dr.  Dubois  named  the  creature  to  which  the 
Trinil  remains  belong  Pithecanthropus  eredus.  Evolutionists  such  as 
M.  Mortillet,*  Prof.  Keane, f and  others,  maintain  that  the  Trinil 
relics  belong  to  a creature  intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes ; 
so  that  it  is  declared  that  the  “missing  link”  has  been  found  at 
last ! The  reader  is  probably  not  aware  that  a perfectly  bewildering 
maze  of  doubt  surrounds  this  remarkable  discovery. 

For,  first,  the  remains  were  not  all  found  together;  they  were  lying 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  distances,  the  leg-bone  being 
nearly  fifty  feet  from  the  skull,  and  the  teeth  also  were  not  near 
each  other.  Nor  were  the  relics  all  found  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  all  the  remains  belong  to  the  same 
individual.  M.  Mortillet  himself  admits  this,!  and  with  this  ad- 
mission the  theory  that  the  Trinil  relics  belong  to  the  missing  link 
instantly  collapses.  Secondly,  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  the 
bones  were  found  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  Pliocene,  but  it  may  also 
be  Pleistocene.  § If  the  relics  are  of  Pleistocene  Age,  then  the  link 
comes  in  too  late.  For  in  the  Pleistocene  Period  men  existed  who 
were  as  truly  human  as  are  the  men  of  the  present  day.  If  it  be 
replied  that  Pithecanthropus  is  a survival  of  a pre-existent  form, 
the  answer  is,  Why  do  not  such  survivals  also  exist  now;  and  why 
have  no  more  been  discovered?  To  these  questions  no  reply  can  be 
returned.  Thirdly,  the  relics  themselves  are  truly  human.  (1) 
The  skull-cap  indicates  that  the  skull  possessed  a capacity  of  1000 
cubic  centimetres.  Sir  William  Turner  has  said  ||  that  he  has 
measured  human  skulls  with  capacities  even  smaller;  and  other 

* Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  pp.  226,  227. 

t Ethnology  and  Man,  Past  and  Present. 

J Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  p.  221. 

§ This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Evans.  See  liis  Address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1897,  p.  9. 

||  Anthropological  Journal,  1896. 
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anatomists  agree  with  him.  A skull  (the  Albany  skull)  belonging 
to  one  of  the  clever  semi-civilizecl  mound-builders  of  North  America 
has  a capacity  of  only  976  cubic  centimetres;*  another  from  the 
stone  graves  of  Tennessee  measured  1084  cubic  centimetres;!  and 
others — which  belonged  to  women — from  California  had  a capacity 
of  1048  cubic  centimetres.^  As  it  is  possible  that  the  Trinil  skull 
belonged  to  a woman,  it  is  clearly  truly  human ; and  it  cannot  have 
been  an  ape’s,  for  the  largest  skull  of  an  ape  ever  measured  had  a 
capacity  of  but  600  cubic  centimetres.  The  brain  of  the  Trinil 
skull  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  a genuine  human  being.  (2) 
The  teeth  of  Trinil  are  somewhat  abnormal  in  size  and  form; 
but  both  Prof.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Garson  have  stated  § that  they 
have  seen  teeth  from  native  Australians  which  are  even  larger. 
(3)  The  leg-bone  of  Trinil  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  perfectly  human. 
Thus,  if  the  Trinil  relics  belonged  to  the  same  individual  (which 
cannot  be  proved),  there  is  no  reason  why  that  individual  may  not 
have  been  a man.  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  and  Dr.  Garson  do  not  admit 
that  the  relics  all  belong  to  the  same  individual, ||  and  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins^  does  not  think  that  the  Trinil  deposit  is  of  Pliocene  Age. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  idea  that  the  Trinil  remains  belong  to  a 
missing  link  between  man  and  the  apes  vanishes  completely  when 
we  thoroughly  examine  it. 

Earliest  Traces  of  Man,  and  Earliest  Human  Races. 

When  did  man  appear  on  the  earth,  and  when  do  we  find  the 
first  certain  traces  of  man?  It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  the 
first  certain  traces  of  man  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  Post- 
Glacial  Age.**  When  the  Glacial  Period  had  passed,  there  followed  a 
mild  and  genial  time  in  Western  Europe,  in  which  England,  France 
and  Germany  abounded  with  great  beasts,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hippopotamus.  Man 
lived  during  this  time,  and  as  he  used  only  rough  stone  implements, ft 
the  epoch  is  called  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
later  Stone  Age,  or  Neolithic  Period,  when  the  great  beasts  above 
named  had  all  disappeared.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the  Palseo- 

* Prehistoric  America,  by  the  Marquis  de  NadaiUac,  p.  491. 

f Ibid.,  p.  490.  t Ibid.,  p.  490. 

§ Anthropological  Journal,  1896. 

||  Ibid,  p.  38.  If  Nature,  vol.  liv,  p.  610. 

**This  is  the  view  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  Sir 
Joseph  Prestwich,  Sir  W.  Dawson,  etc.,  etc. 

ft  Some  polished  stone  weapons  have  been  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Age,  but  they  are  rare.  Polished  bone  tools  are,  however,  abundant. 
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lithic  Age  in  this  article,  as  it  is  the  oldest  epoch  in  the  history  of 
man.  We  shall  refer  in  succession  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
social  state  of  the  men  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  as  they  are  the  oldest 
members  of  the  human  race  that  science  has  revealed  to  us. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  skulls,  skeletons  and  fragments  of 
the  human  frame  which  are  found  in  deposits  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Age,  and  from  a study  of  these  remains  anatomists  have  divided 
the  Palaeolithic  men  into  three  distinct  races.  First  the  Canstadt 
race,  the  members  of  which  were  of  medium  height,  savage  and 
brutal,  and  dolichocephalic  * * * § as  to  the  form  of  the  skull.  Secondly, 
the  Cro-Magnon  race;  tall,  graceful  and  accomplished,  and  also 
dolichocephalic.  Thirdly,  the  Truchere  race;  of  medium  height, 
intellectual  and  brachycephalic.f  These  three  Palaeolithic  races  are 
now  generally  accepted,!  although  some  ethnologists,  such  as  M. 
de  Mortillet,§  alter  the  names,  calling  the  first  the  Neanderthaloid 
race,  and  the  second  the  race  of  Laugerie. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  the  Canstadt  race  (wild  and  brutal) 
was  the  earliest  to  appear  in  Europe. ||  The  statement  is,  however, 
entirely  erroneous.  The  oldest  skulls  of  this  race  are  those  dis- 
covered at  Spy,  in  Belgium,  in  1886.  The  Engis  skull  (Belgium),  be- 
longing to  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  is,  however,  quite  as  old,  if  not 
older,  and  the  skull  of  La  Seille,  which  represents  the  Truchere  race, 
has  an  antiquity  quite  as  great.  The  animals  foimd  with  the 
remains  of  the  three  races  are  also  always  the  same.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  warned  against  accepting  any  statements  which  declare 
that  the  Canstadt  (i.e.,  Neanderthaloid)  race  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three.  Such  statements  are  made  without  any  evidence,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  value. 

Mental  Capacity  of  Primitive  Man. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and,  as  a rule,  the  larger  the 
brain  the  greater  is  the  intelligence  of  its  possessor.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  law,  but,  as  a rule,  it  holds  good.  As  many  skulls 
of  primitive  (Palaeolithic)  man  have  been  found,  we  can  calculate 
their  cranial  capacity,  and  discover  the  size  of  the  brains  of  the 
earliest  men  who  lived  in  Europe  with  the  lion,  the  elephant  and  the 

* I.e.,  long-headed. 

t I.e.,  round-headed. 

+ See  Crania  Ethmca,  by  MM.  Quatrefages  and  Hamy. 

§ In  his  works,  Le  Prehistorique  and  Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise. 

||  See  The  Human  Species,  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  chap,  xxvi;  also  Broca’s 
Address  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1S77,  and  Le 
Prehistorique,  by  M.  Mortillet,  chap.  viii. 
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rhinoceros;  and  we  can  compare  the  size  of  the  brains  of  the  earliest 
men  with  the  brains  of  the  men  of  the  present  day.  The  following 
table  gives  the  cranial  capacity  of  some  of  the  skulls  of  some  of  the 
Palaeolithic  men  in  cubic  centimetres: 


Skull  of 

La  Truchere 

cranial  capacity,  1925  c.c.* * * § 

It 

Chancelade 

It 

ll 

1710  “ 

It 

Cro-Magnon 

ll 

It 

1590  “ 

U 

Solutre 

It 

ll 

1560  “ 

a 

Cro-Magnon  (woman) 

ll 

It 

1550  “ 

n 

average  modern  Parisians 

ll 

ll 

1558  “ 

it 

“ modern  Germans 

ll 

It 

1521  “ 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  oldest  men,  as  represented  by  the  skulls 
of  La  Truchere,  Chancelade  and  Cro-Magnon,  had  brains  even 
larger  than  those  of  the  average  modern  Frenchmen  and  Germans. 
The  oldest  skull  in  America,  that  of  Calaveras,  tells  the  same  tale, 
as  it  must  have  contained  a brain  larger  than  that  of  many  North 
American  Indians  now  living,  f No  wonder  that  Prof.  Virchow 
has  said  of  the  earliest  men,  ‘ ‘ They  have  heads  so  large,  that  many 
a living  person  would  be  only  too  happy  to  possess  such.  ”%  As  far 
as  brains  were  concerned,  therefore,  the  earliest  men  were  even 
further  removed  from  apes  than  are  many  civilized  men  of  the 
present  day. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  stated  that  some  skulls  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Age  are  small  in  capacity  and  brutal  in  form.  We  will  examine 
the  statement.  Here  are  two  well-known  small-capacity  skulls  of 
the  Palaeolithic  Period: 

Skull  of  Lagoa  Santa 1388  cubic  centimetres. 

“ Neanderthal 1225  “ “ 

The  first  of  these  skulls  may  be  quickly  dismissed,  since  its  capa- 
city is  greater  than  that  of  the  average  North  American  Indian, 
the  cranial  capacity  of  whose  skulls  averages  only  1359  cubic 
centimetres.  § The  Neanderthal  skull  requires  a longer  notice, 
since  it  is  often  described,  and  is  said  to  be  very  ape-like.  It  must 
be  observed  first  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  not  so  old  as  some 
of  the  Palaeolithic  skulls  of  large  capacity. ||  It  is  Palaeolithic,  but 

late  Palaeolithic.  The  Neanderthal  skull  was  found  in  the  Loess, 

* References  for  these  measurements:  Hommes  Fossiles  et  Hommes  Sauvages, 
by  A.  Quatrefages,  p.  77 ; Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  by  M.  MortiUet,  p.  311 ; 
Reliquiae  Aquitanicoe,  p.  311 ; Fossil  Man,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  p.  341. 

t Fossil  Alan,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  p.  184. 

X The  Freedom  of  Science  in  the  Alodern  State,  p.  60. 

§ Prehistoric  America,  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  p.  492. 

||  Such  as  the  skulls  of  Engis  and  Cro-Magnon. 
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which  is  the  latest  and  most  recent  of  all  the  Palaeolithic  deposits. 
Its  great  antiquity  has  been  denied  by  some  German  scientists, 
Von  Meyer  actually  maintaining  that  it  is  the  skull  of  a Cossack 
who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1814.  As  to  the  cranial  capacity  of  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  it  is  actually  superior  to  that  of  Hindoos  of  small 
stature.* * * §  The  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
is  only  1212  cubic  centimetres,!  and  many  skulls  of  the  clever, 
semi-civilized  mound-builders  of  North  America  show  a cranial 
capacity  of  only  from  1000  to  1200  cubic  centimetres. J As  to  the 
strange  form  of  the  Neanderthal  skull,  De  Quatrefages  has  shown  § 
that  the  same  form,  even  more  brutal,  was  possessed  by  a French 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century  and  a clever  Danish  politician  who 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
Neanderthal  skull  is  perfectly  human,  and  may  have  belonged  to 
an  intellectual  man.  Regarding  the  Engis  skull,  which  is  not  only 
of  Palaeolithic  Age,  but  is  older  than  the  Neanderthal  skull,  Prof. 
Huxley  says,  ||  “ It  might  have  belonged  to  a philosopher.  ’ ’ 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  high-class  skulls  of  the 
Palaeolithic  Age  were  very  many,  while  the  low-class  skulls  are  very 
few.  Also  the  high-class  skulls  are  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  not  only  in  France,  Belgium  and  England,  but  also  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  low-class  Palaeolithic  skulls  are  only 
found  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  do  not  occur  either  in 
America  or  England.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  typical  Palaeo- 
lithic skull  was  of  a high  class  and  contained  a large  brain,  while 
the  low-class  skulls  were  merely  exceptions  and  abnormal  forms. 
The  oldest  men,  therefore,  so  far  as  brains  were  concerned,  were 
even  further  removed  from  apes  than  are  many  civilized  men  of 
the  present  day. 

Primitive  Man’s  Weapons. 

The  weapons  of  primitive  (or  Palaeolithic)  man  were  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  the  stone  weapons  were  almost  exclusively  of  flint.  These 
flint  weapons  were  of  the  following  types,  and  were  only  chipped, 
being  never  (except  in  rare  cases)  polished:  (1)  Axes.  These  are 

found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  gravel-beds,  and  were  often  fitted 
to  a handle,  but  sometimes  merely  held  in  the  hand.  (2)  Spear- 

* The  Human  Species,  by  M.  Quatrefages,  p.  295. 

t Prehistoric  America,  p.  502. 

% Ibid.,  p.  490. 

§ The  Human  Species,  pp.  310,  311. 

||  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,  p.  156. 
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heads,  of  medium  size,  some  of  which  doubtless  belonged  to  small 
javelins  for  throwing  or  stabbing.  (3)  Knives,  formed  of  thin 
blades  of  flint.  (4)  Arrows,  of  all  sizes,  but  without  barbs,  and 
generally  cut  in  the  shape  of  lozenges.  (5)  Scrapers,  for  preparing 
skins  and  for  domestic  work.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
many  implements  of  strange  form  which  might  have  been  used 
in  agriculture.  No  chronological  division  of  these  flint  tools  is 
possible,  for  the  same  fauna  is  associated  with  them  all.  In  some 
rare  instances  polished  flint  axes  are  found  in  Palaeolithic  deposits, 
as  at  Mai  don,  in  Yorkshire,  in  a gravel-pit,*  and  in  some  of  the 
bone  caves  in  Central  France. t This  proves  that  polished  stone 
weapons  were  in  use  during  the  Palaeolithic  Period,  and  that  the 
art  of  polishing  stone  was  known  during  that  era.  The  bone 
implements  are  chiefly  harpoons,  finely  cut,  beautifully  polished, 
and  barbed  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  often  on  both  sides.  The 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  these  harpoons  have  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  singular  that  many  bone  arrow-heads  of  this  era  are  grooved . 
in  such  a manner  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
poisoned.!  There  were  also  used  daggers  of  flint,  bone  and  horn, 
the  handles  of  which  were  often  curiously  carved.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  throwing-stick  was  used,  but  of  course  this  is 
doubtful. 

Primitive  man  was,  therefore,  well  provided  with  weapons,  many 
of  which,  particularly  those  of  bone,  were  fashioned  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  beautifully  polished. 

Dress  of  Primitive  Man. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  earliest  of  the  Palaeolithic  men  in 
Europe  were  naked  ;§  but  the  statement  is  absurd.  Man  adapts 
his  dress  to  the  climate,  and  in  Palaeolithic  days  the  climate  of 
Europe  was  only  slightly  wmrmer  than  it  is  now.  Had  the  Palaeo- 
lithic man  not  worn  clothing  he  would  have  perished  for  the  lack 
of  it.  The  reason  for  this  statement  is,  that  though  two  drawings 
have  been  found  ||  which  were  executed  in  the  Palaeolithic  Age, 
and  in  both  of  which  men  are  represented  naked,  it  is  well  known 
that  modern  savages,  who  are  well  clothed,  draw  pictures  in  which 

* See  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  by  Sir  J.  Evans,  p.  135. 

f Memoir es  sur  les  Restes  d’ Industrie  Appertenant  aux  temps  Primodiaux  de  la 
Race  Humaine  recueillis  dans  le  Department  de  la  Charente,  par  A.  T.  Rochebrune, 
pp.  42,  47,  49. 

t Les  Invasions  Palceolithiques , par  M.  Girod,  pp.  55,  57. 

§ Le  Prehistorique,  by  M.  Mortillet,  p.  250. 

j|  Both  these  carvings  are  given  in  Reliquiae  Aquitanicce. 
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they  represent  themselves  naked.  The  Chutchis  of  Northern 
Siberia  are  well  and  warmly  clothed,  but  they  draw  themselves 
naked,* * * §  and  so  do  the  Eskimos. t 
The  large  numbers  of  polished  bone  needles  which  have  been 
found  in  caves  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  show  that  the  earliest  men 
practiced  sewing,  which  implies  that  they  were  at  least  clothed  in 
skins.  A curious  carving  found  in  the  Duruthy  cave  in  France  also 
proves  that  the  earliest  men  wore  long  gloves  with  gauntlets.! 
More  than  this,  recent  researches  in  the  cave  at  Brassempouv  in 
Western  France,  by  MM.  Piette  and  Laporterie,  show  that  many  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Palaeolithic  men  wore  elaborate  dresses  of  cloth.  § 
In  this  cavern  carvings  have  been  found  portraying  the  earliest  men 
clothed  in  tippets,  and  drawers  confined  with  girdles,  and  wearing 
cloth  caps  on  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Primitive  man  in  Europe, therefore, was  well  clothed.  He  was  not  a 
naked  savage.  Elaborate  ornaments  also  were  worn.  These  were 
strings  of  beads  of  pierced  shells  and  striking  minerals,  while  the 
great  chiefs  wore  as  trophies,  necklaces  of  animals’  teeth||  with  which 
they  also  adorned  their  girdles.  A robe  of  skin  was  perhaps  often 
worn  by  warriors,  and  in  the  skeleton  found  at  Mentone  it  seemed 
that  the  body  had  been  buried  wrapped  in  the  bearskin  worn  by 
the  deceased.^  The  hah  was  often  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a helmet 
and  adorned  with  strings  of  shells.**  The  faces  were  often  painted 
red,  and  the  body  was  often  colored  for  burial.  The  great 
abundance  of  flint  “scrapers”  which  are  found  in  the  Palaeolithic 
caves  and  gravels,  and  which  to-day  are  used  by  many  savages 
for  preparing  skins,  show  that  many  of  the  earliest  men  employed 
the  skins  of  animals  for  their  clothing.  That  many  men  in  the 
Palaeolithic  Age  wore  cloth  garments  is  proved  by  the  discoveries 
at  Brassempouy  before  mentioned.  Spindle  whorls  of  baked  clay 
have  been  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  caverns  in  Poland. ft  The 
earliest  men  in  Europe  were,  therefore,  well  dressed  either  in  cloth 


* Nordenskiold’s  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  vol.  ii,  pp.  132,  133. 

t Cave  Hunting,  by  W.  B.  Dawkins,  p.  257. 

{ One  of  these  gloves  is  figured  in  Early  Man  in  Britain,  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Dawkins, 
p.  211. 

§ Bulletins  de  la  Societe  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris,  Novembre-Decembre,  1894. 

||  One  of  these  necklaces,  formed  of  the  teeth  of  the  lion  and  bear,  was  found  in 
the  Duruthy  cave. 

See  La  France  Prehistorique,  by  E.  Carthailhac,  p.  116. 

**  This  is  proved  by  a carving  found  in  one  of  the  Dordogne  caves.  See  Les 
Invasions  Palceolithiques,  by  M.  Girod,  Plate  XIX. 
ff  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow,  by  Prof.  F.  Romer,  p.  42. 
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garments  or  in  carefully  prepared  skins;  and  ornaments,  such  as 
bracelets  and  necklaces,  adorned  their  clothing  or  hung  in  their 
hair. 

Agriculture  and  Domestic  Animals. 

We  are  always  told  that  primitive  man  was  merely  a hunter  and 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture ; but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  state- 
ment. The  ancient  Indians  of  Hochelaga  were  agriculturists,  but 
in  the  ruins  of  their  town  traces  of  agriculture* * * §  could  be  found 
only  with  the  microscope.  Many  of  the  Palaeolithic  tools  also  are 
exactly  like  the  stone  hoes  which  were  formerly  used  by  North 
American  Indians,!  and  from  this  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  concludes  that 
agriculture  was  practiced  by  the  earliest  men  in  Palaeolithic  times.! 
Primitive  man  also  may,  like  the  Hochelagans,  have  used  wooden 
hoes,§  or,  like  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  known 
as  the  Guanches,  he  may  have  dug  his  fields  with  hoes  formed 
of  bullocks’  horns.  ||  Corn-crushers  (hollow  stones  for  grinding 
corn)  have  been  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  caves  in  Poland,^  and  in 
the  Palaeolithic  gravels  in  California  stone  mortars  occur,  which  may 
have  been  used  in  primaeval  times  for  grinding  gram.**  It  is  very 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  men  had  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  in  popular  works  and  in  cheap  text- 
books that  primitive  man  of  the  Palaeolithic  Period  had  no  domestic 
animals.  The  assertion,  however,  is  a pure  guess,  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  Moreover,  it  is  directly  contradicted  by  facts.  In 
the  Palaeolithic  burial-place  of  Solutre,  in  France,  the  bones  of  at 
least  100,000  horses,  which  had  been  eaten  by  man,  have  been  dis- 
covered, ft  These  horses  must  have  been  kept  in  herds  and  eaten 
when  necessary,  exactly  as  the  Tartars  do  at  the  present  day. 
Representations  of  horses  carved  on  bones  by  primitive  man  are 
often  found  in  the  caves  in  France  and  England,!!  and  these  horses 
are  carved  with  the  manes  artificially  clipped  and  cut,  showing  that 
they  were  domesticated.  On  the  batons  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Palseo- 

* Fossil  Man,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  p.  158. 

f See  “Man,”  in  Smithsonian  Report,  1868. 

t Fossil  Man,  p.  129.  These  flint  hoes  are  very  numerous. 

§ Ibid.,  p.  154. 

||  Savage  Africa,  by  W.  Winwoode  Reade,  p.  10. 

If  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow,  Plate  V,  fig.  12. 

**  Southall’s  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,  pp.  391,  392. 

It  L’Homme  Prehistorique,  by  Zabrowski,  p.  74. 

JJ  In  the  caves  of  Cresswell  Crags,  in  England,  and  of  the  Dordogne,  in  France. 
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lithic  Age  such  horses  are  frequently  carved,  and  these  were  evi- 
dently the  chiefs’  favorite  horses.  The  bones  of  the  dog  have 
been  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  deposit  in  the  Cattledown  cave 
in  Devonshire,  where  they  lie  side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  man,  the 
lion  and  the  rhinoceros.* * * §  The  goat’s  bones  also  were  found  in  the 
same  place, f and  in  the  Palaeolithic  deposit  in  the  cave  of  Kess- 
lerloch,  in  Switzerland,  was  found  a carving  of  a pig.J  M.  Piette 
has  also  declared  that  he  has  found  in  a cave  in  France  a drawing 
which  depicts  a reindeer  with  a halter  round  its  neck,  proving  its 
domestication.  The  bones  of  the  dog  were  found  also  in  the  Cattle- 
down  fissure  at  Plymouth  § close  by  the  skeletons  of  Palaeolithic 
men,  and  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  lion  and  the  rhinoceros. 
The  earliest  men,  therefore,  were  possessed  of  domestic  animals. 

Burial  of  the  Dead,  and  Religion* 

There  are  many  who  assert  that  primitive  man  in  Palaeolithic  days 
did  not  bury  his  head,  but  the  statement  is  an  extraordinarily  mis- 
taken one.  Even  if  we  had  found  no  sepulchres  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Period,  we  could  not  conclude  that  burial  was  not  practiced  in  those 
days,  since  the  bodies  might  have  been  dressed  and  exposed  on 
raised  platforms,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  North  American  Indians 
and  native  Australians  at  present.  But  sepulchres  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Period  have  been  discovered  in  different  countries, ||  and  so 
numerous  are  they  that  M.  Cartailhac,  in  a recent  work  on  primi- 
tive man,^j  writes  a whole  chapter  on  the  way  in  which  Palaeolithic 
man  buried  his  dead.  Prof.  Dupont  discovered  a burial-place 
of  Palaeolithic  man  in  the  cave  of  Frontal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lesse, 
in  Belgium.**  Sixteen  bodies  had  been  buried  in  a sepulchral 
chamber,  and  the  door  closed  by  a limestone  slab;  a Palaeolithic 
deposit  overlaid  the  sepulchre.  At  Mentone,  in  a cavern,  other 
Palaeolithic  skeletons  had  been  buried,  and  similar  interments  had 
taken  place  in  the  caves  of  Bruniquel  and  Laugerie,  in  France. 

The  wonderful  burial-place  of  Solutre,  in  Eastern  France,  has 
been  alluded  to. ft  Here  the  Palaeolithic  bodies  had  been  buried, 

* Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1887. 

t Ibid.,  p.  437. 

t See  Excavations  at  the  Kesslerloch,  by  Conrad  Merk,  p.  46,  Plate  XI,  fig.  67. 

§ Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1887. 

||  In  France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

T La  France  Prchistorique,  chap.  vi. 

**  Dupont,  L’ Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre,  chap.  iii. 

ft  This  burial-place  is  fully  described  by  M.  Ferry,  in  the  Report  of  the  Archcco- 
logical  Congress  at  Norwich,  in  1868. 
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lying  on  their  backs,  and  surrounded  by  a ring  of  stones.  It  was 
the  custom,  when  a great  chief  died  in  those  days,  to  wrap  the  body 
in  a funeral  robe,  after  it  had  been  painted  and  adorned  with  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  beads  and  shells.  All  kinds  of  trinkets  and 
weapons  were  also  buried  with  the  deceased  for  use  in  another 
world,  and  an  urn  containing  food  was  sometimes  hung  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber.* 

The  body  was  buried  in  three  different  ways  in  Palaeolithic  times. 
It  was  either  laid  at  full  length  on  its  back,  or  it  was  placed  on  its 
side  with  the  knees  tucked  up  to  the  chin,  or  the  bodies  were  heaped 
one  upon  the  others  in  a sepulchral  chamber. 

The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  the  extraordinary  error  of  the 
statement  that  the  earliest  men  did  not  bury  their  dead. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  earliest  men; 
but  of  these  we  know  nothing.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  earliest 
men  had  no  religion ; but  this  is  a mere  guess,  and  is  absolutely  incap- 
able of  proof.  . That  Palaeolithic  man  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  probable,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawsonf 
and  Prof.  Dupont.  The  evidence  for  this  opinion  is  found  in 
the  weapons  and  useful  articles  buried  with  the  deceased,  implying 
that  the  departed  man  would  use  his  weapons  in  another  world. 
The  great  care  taken  to  dress  and  adorn  the  body  for  burial  is 
another  proof  that  the  earliest  men  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
The  relics  of  funeral  feasts,  constantly  discovered,  have  also  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  same  belief.  The  carving  of  animal 
figures  on  the  weapons  of  Palaeolithic  man  is  perhaps  a sign  of  totem- 
ism,  and  these  engravings  may  represent  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Indians)  guardian  spirits  in  the  form  of  animals.J 

Carving  and  Sculpture. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  characteristics  of  primitive 
(Palaeolithic  man)  was  his  remarkable  artistic  ability.  He  carved 
pictures  on  his  bone  implements,  and  representations  of  animals  on 
slabs  and  fragments  of  ivory  with  extraordinary  fidelity.  The 
carvings  sometimes  represent  figures  of  animals  cut  in  ivory  with 
astonishing  fidelity.  These  are  the  elephant,  § the  reindeer, ||  the 
horse, and  even  the  human  form,  in  small  statuettes.  Then  come 

* This  was  the  case  in  the  cave  of  Frontal. 

f In  his  works,  Fossil  Man  and  The  Meeting-place  of  Geology  and  History. 

X This  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  his  Fossil  Man,  chap.  ix. 

§ At  Bruniquel.  See  Les  Cavernes,  etc.,  by  J.  Fraipont,  p.  159. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

If  La  France  Prehistorique,  by  E.  Cartailhac,  p.  71. 
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splendid  carvings  on  bone,  representing  hunting  scenes,  such  as  the 
chase  of  the  wild  bull,  and  the  moving  of  habitations.  The  baton 
of  Montgaudier  is  carved  with  two  great  serpents,  and  also  orna- 
mented with  fishes  and  plants.*  This  wonderful  work  of  primitive 
art  shows  at  a glance  the  high  intellectual  capacity  of  the  earliest 
men.  The  chief’s  batons  also  were  ornamented  with  carvings  of 
horses  and  reindeer,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  him  in  large  herds. 
On  another  baton  found  at  Yeyrier  (Switzerland)  the  leaves  and 
branch  of  a shrub  are  beautifully  sculptured. t Carvings  of  plants 
and  trees  have  also  been  found  in  France.  On  slabs  of  slate  and 
bits  of  iron  figures  of  animals  were  engraved  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  The  outlines  of  these  animals  were  reproduced  on  these 
slabs  with  such  artistic  perfection  that  we  are  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, and  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  of  the  work  of  these  earliest 
engravers:  "The  most  clever  sculptor  of  modern  times  would 
probably  not  succeed  very  much  better  if  his  graver  was  a splinter 
of  flint,  and  stone  and  bone  were  the  materials  to  be  engraved. 
How  these  primitive  men  must  have  admired  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature!  how  they  must  have  delighted  in  its  splendid  land- 
scapes! and  how  skillfully  must  they  have  reproduced  its  marvels! 
To  call  such  men  savages  is  the  wildest  absurdity  imaginable. 

These  carvings  also  are  often  shown  on  the  handles  of  daggers 
used  by  these  ancient  warriors.  The  handle  of  one  dagger  is  carved 
in  the  form  of  a kneeling  reindeer,  and  the  batons  and  heads  of 
wands  sometimes  represent  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  bison.  Even  the  teeth  of  animals,  which  were  pierced 
with  a hole  and  hung  as  necklaces  round  the  necks  of  the  chiefs, 
were  often  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  carved  figures  of 
animals.  So  skillful  were  the  earliest  men  in  carving  and  sculpture, 
that  in  their  artistic  ability  they  far  surpassed  their  successors  who 
lived  in  the  Later  Stone  Age  or  Xeolithic  Period.  The  wonderful 
art  of  the  earliest  men  died  out  with  them,  and  it  is  a remarkable 
testimony  to  the  high  intellectual  capacity  of  the  earliest  human 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe.  The  gulf  between  man  and  apes 
was  as  broad  and  as  deep  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  human 
race  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

Pottery,  Arts  and  Tribal  Organization,  Trade. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  all  mistakes  made  in  connection  with 
primitive  man  is  the  statement  that  he  was  ignorant  of  pottery. 

* Ibid.,  p.  82. 

t Figured  in  Early  Man  in  Britain,  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  238. 

t Cave  Hunting,  p.  344. 
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No  error  can  possibly  be  greater.  Pottery  has  been  found  in  many 
Palaeolithic  caverns,  such  as  those  of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
M.  Fraas  said,  at  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  1872, 
that  pottery  was  frequently  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  in  the 
German  bone-caves,* * * §  and  it  was  also  found  in  the  cave  of  Nabrigas 
in  France,  in  1885,  by  MM.  Martel  and  De  Launay.  M.  Dupont 
found  pottery  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  of  the  Belgium  caverns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lesse,  such  as  the  caves  of  Frontal,  Praule  and  Goyet. 
Later  on,  MM.  Fraipont  and  Tinon  have  announced  the  discovery 
of  pottery  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  of  the  caves  of  Engis,  Spy  and 
Petit  Molclave,  in  Belgium. f The  list  increases  every  year,  and  the 
pottery  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Neolithic  Period,  hi  many  caves,  by  its  difference  in  character. 
No  pottery  has  been  discovered  in  any  Palaeolithic  cave  in  England. 

Palaeolithic  man  is  said  to  have  had  no  tribal  organization,  and 
is  said  to  have  wandered  about  in  herds,  like  the  Bushmen  in 
South  Africa.  Like  many  other  statements,  however,  this  is  a mere 
guess,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  proof.  It  seems  also  to  be 
very  unlikely,  and  the  necessity  for  defense  would  lead  to  some 
combination  under  acknowledged  leaders.  The  numerous  ‘ ‘ batons 
of  command”  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  seem  also  to 
have  been  sceptres  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  probably  carried  in  pro- 
cession before  the  chiefs,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Mackenzie  River. t On  the  state  batons  or  sceptres  figures  of  the 
chief’s  horses  were  constantly  engraved,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  baton  of  Montgaudier  found  in  France,  serpents,  fish  and 
plants  are  sculptured  on  them.  § Similar  ornamented  batons  have 
been  discovered  in  Switzerland,  in  the  cave  of  Kesslerloch,  by  M. 
Merk,||  and  in  Belgium  in  the  cave  of  Goyet,  by  M.  E.  Dupont.1 f 
Paleolithic  man,  therefore,  was  organized  in  communities,  governed 
by  chiefs,  over  large  areas  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  when 
discovered  were  under  the  government  of  chiefs,  who  carried 
* ‘ staffs  of  distinction.  ’ ’**  The  Maoris  also  tilled  the  land  and  were 
agriculturists,  but  the  only  implement  they  used  in  doing  so  was  a 
long  sharpened  stick. 

* Congres  Int.  d’Anthro.,  1872,  p.  255.  The  cave  of  Hohlefels,  near  Ulm,  was 
specially  mentioned. 

t See  Les  Cavernes  et  leur  Habitants,  by  M.  Fraipont,  pp.  102-104. 

t Reliquice  Aquitanicce,  pp.  30,  50. 

§ La  France  Prehistorique,  by  E.  Carthailac,  p.  82. 

I|  Excavations  at  Kesslerloch,  by  C.  Merle,  Plates  X,  XII. 

H L’ Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre,  p.  117. 

**  Prehistoric  Times,  by  Lord  Avebury,  1st  edit.,  p.  368. 
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The  lowest  savages  have  no  idea  of  trade  and  commerce.  When 
Mr.  Petherick  entered  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niams  in  Central 
Africa,  he  found  that  commerce  was  utterly  unknown  among 
them.* * * §  Captain  Cook  also  found  that  the  natives  of  New  Holland 
had  no  notion  whatever  of  trade.  The  earliest  men,  however,  in 
the  Palaeolithic  Period  were  traders,  so  that  in  this  respect  they 
were  far  ahead  of  many  modern  savages.  The  proof  of  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  many  shells,  trinkets  and  various  other  objects 
brought  from  a great  distance.  Thus  in  the  caves  of  Ojcow  in 
Poland  there  are  shells  which  are  now  only  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.!  In  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  thpre  are  many  shells  which 
have  been  brought,  some  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  others 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.!  Some  fossil  shells,  used  for 
ornament,  must  have  been  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hence 
primitive  man  must  have  had  a knowledge  of  navigation.  Dupont 
also  thinks  that  he  navigated  the  rivers  b3r  means  of  rafts  in  Bel- 
gium,! and  that  the  Palaeolithic  men  who  lived  in  that  country 
traded  as  far  as  Champagne  in  France  for  their  flints.||  As  traders 
and  navigators,  therefore,  the  earliest  men  were  far  in  advance  of 
many  savages  of  the  present  day. 

What  kind  of  dwellings  had  the  earliest  men?  There  are  some 
who  affirm  that  primitive  man  was  exclusively  a cave-dweller,  and 
that  there  was  a time  when  only  cave-dwellers  lived  on  earth.  The 
statement  is  childish,  and  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  all 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  are  cave-dwellers,  because  at  the  present 
day  the  wretched  Bushmen  inhabit  caverns  in  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains  in  Natal.  But  the  ancient  Pakeolithic  settlement  at 
Solutre,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  with  its  fires,  tombs  and  animal 
remains,  contradicts  emphatically  the  idea  that  Palaeolithic  man  was 
exclusively  a cave-dweller.  Solutre  was  a Palaeolithic  encampment, 
composed  of  wigwams  like  those  built  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  probably  surrounded  by  a stockade.  Other  open-air 
Palaeolithic  settlements  have  been  discovered. 

Summary  and  Objections. 

And  now  we  may  ask  the  reader  to  sum  up  all  that  we  have  said 
concerning  the  earliest  men  who  lived  in  the  Palaeolithic  Period. 

* Travels  in  Central  Africa,  p.  465. 

f See  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow,  by  F.  Romer,  Plate  V. 

J Reliquiae  Aquitanicoc. 

§ L’ Ethnographie  dej.’ Homme  de  VAge  du  Reune,  p.  71. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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What  does  this  summary  teach  us?  It  shows  us  that  man  in  the 
earliest  times  was  as  much  man,  physically,  socially  and  mentally, 
as  he  is  now.  This  is  also  the  oldest  picture  of  the  human  race  that 
science  presents  to  us;  so  that  we  cannot  say  that  more  ape-like  men 
existed  in  the  past,  for  their  remains  have  nowhere  been  found  in 
any  country  of  the  world.  If  man  developed  from  an  ape-like 
creature,  that  development  must  have  taken  place  millions  of  years 
before  the  Palaeolithic  Period;  and  then  where  are  the  remains  of 
the  creatures  intermediate  between  the  apes  and  the  Palaeolithic 
men?  They  do  not  exist  anywhere  in  any  geological  deposit  in 
any  coimtry  in  the  world.  If,  in  going  back  to  the  Palaeolithic  Age, 
we  find  man  no  nearer  to  the  ape  than  he  is  now,  it  is  plain  that  we 
must  go  back  many  millions  of  years  in  geological  history  to  reach 
the  time  when  man  developed  from  an  ape.  Those  millions  of 
years  would  have  contained  millions  of  intermediate  creatures  and 
millions  of  missing  links;  but  not  one  of  these  intermediate  forms 
has  been  found  in  any  country  of  the  world ! 

Many  materialistic  evolutionists  try  to  avoid  these  conclusions 
by  dividing  the  Palaeolithic  Period  into  subdivisions,  and  making  the 
oldest  era  the  rudest.  They  pick  out  the  rudest  flint  weapons  and 
place  them  in  the  earliest  era,  and  they  arrange  the  other  relics  of 
man  in  an  ascending  series,  with  the  most  perfect  last  of  all.  The 
classification  generally  followed  is  that  of  M.  de  Mortillet,*  who 
divides  the  Palaeolithic  Age  into  the  following  subdivisions,  from 
the  oldest  era  to  the  latest  epoch,  thus : 

(1)  The  Chelleen  Period,  in  which  man  was  the  lowest  and  rudest 
of  all,  and  used  only  the  roughest  flint  tools. 

(2)  The  Mousterien  Period.  In  this  era  man  still  used  rough 
flints,  but  of  different  make. 

(3)  The  Solutreen  Period,  in  which  man’s  flint  tools  were  more 
finely  fashioned. 

(4)  The  Magdalenien  Period.  In  this  last  era  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Period  man  first  used  bone  harpoons  and  arrows;  he  became  a 
most  beautiful  carver  and  artist,  and  was  also  a trader. 

This  classification,  which  places  the  roughest  tools  first  as  the 
oldest,  and  considers  the  most  perfect  specimens  the  latest,  because 
they  are  the  best  formed,  has  not  the  least  scientific  value.  When 
it  was  first  proposed  by  its  author,  at  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archaeology  at  Brussels,  in  1872,  it  was  violently  opposed.  M. 
Fraas,  on  behalf  of  Germany,  pointed  out  that  it  wras  contradicted 


* Le  Prehistorique  Antiquite  de  VHomme. 
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completely  by  all  German  discoveries;  for  in  Germany  there  was 
but  one  period  in  the  Palaeolithic  age,  that  of  the  mammoth,  and  it 
ought  to  be  so  in  other  countries  also.  Mr.  Franks,  on  behalf  of 
England,  also  could  not  accept  M.  de  Mortillet’s  classification. 
The  periods  of  M.  de  Mortillet  have  all  the  same  animals,  which  in 
itself  is  enough  to  upset  the  classification;  and  Prof,  Boyd  Daw- 
kins has  said*  that  the  animals  which  M.  de  Mortillet  declares  char- 
acterize his  different  eras  may  all  be  found  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
same  beds  of  gravel.  Rudeness  of  form  in  flint  implements  is  not 
the  slightest  test  of  relative  age,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  has 
shownf  that  the  different  flint  implements  of  M.  de  Mortillet’s  eras 
are  constantly  mingled  together  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
deposit.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  warned  against  attaching  the 
slightest  value  to  M.  de  Mortillet’s  eras,  since  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  divide  the  Palaeolithic  Period  into  divisions,  as  its  fauna 
and  flora  were  the  same  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

Thus  we  see  that  those  persistent  attempts  often  made  to  degrade 
man  receive  no  support  from  science.  Science  shows  that  even  the 
earliest  men  had  a noble  nature  and  a mental  powTer  which,  placing 
them  in  a totally  different  position  from  the  brutes,  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  That  image  was 
as  visible  from  the  first  as  it  is  now,  in  man’s  reason,  speech  and 
conscience,  and,  howrever  degraded  he  may  be,  he  has  the  mark  of 
royalty  within  him.  His  moral  nature  has  been  corrupted  by  sin, 
and  his  degradation  is  the  effect  of  his  disobedience  to  the  command 
of  God.  But  he  can  be  recovered  and  made  a new  creature  through 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  brought  back  ultimately 
to  a state  of  purity  and  happiness  far  exceeding  that  from  which 
he  fell  by  his  primaeval  transgression. 

D.  Gath  Whitley. 


* Nature,  August  13,  1896. 
t The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  pp.  238-242 
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I.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A Critical  and  Speculative  Treatise  of  Man’s 
Religious  Experience  and  Development  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science  and 
Reflective  Thinking.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  LL.D , formerly 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  Two  vols.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1905. 

The  reviewer  who  sets  himself  to  do  justice  to  these  two  large  volumes  (nearly 
600  pp.  each)  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  work  on  The  Philosophy  o f Religion  soon  discovers 
that  he  has  no  easy  task.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  itself,  and  from  the  thoroughness  with  which  every  aspect  of  it  is 
treated.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  arises  also  in  part  from  the  author’s  plan,  which 
necessitates  a good  deal  of  overlapping  in  the  discussion,  and  from  a tendency, 
springing  from  his  very  painstakingness  and  constant  sense  of  the  intricacy  and 
manifoldness  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  phenomena  under  review,  to  undue 
expansion  and  diffusiveness  in  exposition.  The  work  would  probably  have  been 
more  helpful — it  certainly  would  have  been  easier  to  grasp,  without  anything 
essential  being  lost — had  it  been  more  concentrated.  We  take  it,  however,  with 
much  gratitude,  as  it  is,  gladly  acknowledging  the  remarkable  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, the  mature  reflection,  the  genuine  philosophic  insight,  and,  in  the  main, 
the  caution  and  sanity  in  the  treatment  of  current  theories  which  it  displays. 
On  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  on  the  character  and  place  of  the  historical 
religions,  on  theistic  problems,  we  find  it  nearly  always  informatory  and  stimu- 
lating. Where  we  must  take  leave  to  differ  is  in  the  tendency  to  sink  Christianity 
too  much  in  the  general  stream  of  the  developing  religious  consciousness  of  man- 
kind, with  inadequate  regard  to  those  features  which  constitute  this  religion,  in 
a sense  true  of  no  other,  the  religion  of  revelation  and  redemption. 

To  follow  Dr.  Ladd  in  detail  through  the  fifty-seven  chapters  of  the  six  parts  of 
his  work,  and  exhibit  the  slow  unfolding  of  his  argument  in  his  own  order,  is 
impossible  in  our  space ; we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  Enough  that  we  try 
to  seize  his  leading  ideas,  and  show  how*  these  bear  on  the  general  conception  of  a 
philosophy  of  religion.  Even  in  attempting  this  we  are  conscious  that  we  may 
not  be  able  always'to  present  his  thoughts  without  mistake.  His  exposition  is 
progressive,  and  we  have  repeatedly  found  that  what  seemed  gaps  or  onesided- 
nesses in  his  presentation  were  removed  or  modified  in  later  statements,  even  if 
the  harmony  of  the  different  sides  was  not  always  then  made  perfectly  clear.  If 
we  err  in  any  degree  in  our  summary,  or  in  the  remarks  based  on  it,  we  may 
plead  at  least  that  the  mistake  is  not  intentional. 

The  philosophy  of  religion,  briefly  put,  is  the  reflective  study  of  religion,  with 
a view  to  showing  its  ground  in  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  the  value  which 
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is  to  be  attached  to  its  conceptions  in  its  less  perfect  and  more  perfect  stages  of 
development.  Philosophy,  Dr.  Ladd  tells  us,  deals  with  religion  so  far  as  it  is 
an  “abiding  and  universal’’ — a “permanent  and  universal” — element  of  man’s 
life  (I,  pp.  5,  6).  The  philosophical  method  is  somewhat  vaguely  defined  as  “a 
combination  of  the  historical  and  comparative  with  the  psychological  method” 
(p.  IS) — “the  mixed  psychological  and  historical  method”  (p.  22).  A better 
definition  follows:  “In  religion,  as  elsewhere,  the  philosophical  method  consists 
in  the  application  of  reflective  thinking,  with  its  searching  critical  analysis,  and 
its  cautious  but  free  and  bold  speculative  synthesis,  to  the  material  already  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  appropriate  particular  sciences”  (p.  22).  Again:  “The 
philosophy  of  religion  aims  to  give  to  the  facts  and  laws  of  man’s  religious  life 
and  development  that  critical  and  reflective  treatment  wliich  will  discover, 
elucidate,  and  defend  the  fundamental  Conceptions  and  universal  Truths  of 
Religion,  and  to  unite  them  with  other  conceptions  and  truths  in  a harmonious 
and  unitary  theory  of  the  World  and  of  Man’s  total  experience”  (p.  27).  We 
are  rightly  reminded  that  rationality  does  not  exclude,  but  “rather  compre- 
hends and  includes  in  its  highest  potency  the  psychological  and  historical  evalua- 
tion” (p.  73).  The  attempt  to  reach  an  “absolute”  philosophy  of  religion,  such, 
eg.,  as  Hegel’s  aimed  at  being,  is  disavowed;  but  it  ■will  be  felt,  probably,  that 
the  task  assigned  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  the  sentences  above  quoted  is 
still  sufficiently  bold  and  difficult.  The  only  remark  we  would  venture  to  make 
at  this  point  is,  that  the  scheme  of  a perfectly  rationalized  theory  of  religion  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  admission  later  of  an  element  of  “revelation”  as 
a chief  factor  in  religious  progress  (see  after);  or,  if  it  is  held  that  “revelation” 
in  this  connection  comes  into  view  only  so  far  as  it  yields  a rationally  construable 
and  verifiable  content,  this  would  seem  to  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  positive  char- 
acter of  Christianity  as  the  discover}’  of  a divine  purpose  and  work  for  man’s 
salvation,  which,  while  meeting  man’s  deepest  need,  yet  could  not  be  deduced 
from  any  general  rational  principles. 

A valuable  part  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  book  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  universal)  tv  of 
religion  (pp.  88,  120ff.).  Religion  itself,  reduced  to  its  “lowest  terms,”  he  would 
define  as  ‘ ‘ the  belief  in  invisible,  superhuman  powers  (or  a Power)  winch  are  (is) 
conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit;  on  which  (whom)  man  regards 
himself  as  dependent  for  his  well-being,  and  to  which  (whom)  he  is,  at  least  in 
some  sense,  responsible  for  his  conduct;  together  with  the  feelings  and  practices 
which  naturally  follow  from  such  a belief”  (p.  89).  Dr.  Ladd  is  quite  aware,  as 
he  shows  when  dealing  with  the  subject  from  other  points  of  view  (pp.  19,  110, 
111,  151,  etc.),  that  such  a definition  is  of  very  little  value  as  respects  the  main 
problem,  viz.,  the  ground  of  religion  in  the  essential  nature  of  man.  As  he  truly 
says  on  p.  88:  “It  is  true  that  by  taking  religion  at  its  lowest  terms,  so  to  say, 
we  shall  by  no  means  fully  comprehend  its  profound  significance  and  supreme 
value  for  the  total  life  of  man.”  The  definition  furnishes,  in  fact,  only  “an 
historical  or  matter-of-fact  minimum,”  which  is  useful  merely  as  a starting- 
point  for  deeper  consideration.  It  is  not,  as  later  statements  show,  in  the  low- 
est, but  in  the  highest  religions  that  religion  discloses  its  real  essence  (p.  111). 
The  danger,  further,  has  sedulously  to  be  guarded  against  of  confusing  this 
vague  common  element  of  all  religions — a mere  product  of  logical  generalization — 
with  the  “lowest  form”  of  religion  historically,  and  of  thinking  of  it  as  the 
“primitive  religion,”  from  which  higher  types  are  to  be  evolved. 

Dr.  Ladd,  happily,  is  well  aware  of  the  nests  of  fallacies  wliich  lurk  in  current 
speculations  about  “primitive  man”  and  “primitive  religion,”  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  book  are  those  which  deal  with  this  subject.  “Strictly 
speaking, ” he  reminds  us,  “little  or  nothing  is  known  of  primitive  man”  (p. 
14).  “One  must  not  be  imposed  on  by  an  offhand  transference  of  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  savages  or  uncivilized  tribes  as  now  existing  to  the  case  of  primitive 
man.  To  quote  from  the  highest  authority  in  anthropology  [Waitz],  the  ‘primi- 
tive man’  is  a pure  fiction,  however  convenient  a fiction  he  may  be”  (p.  135). 
We  gather  that  Dr.  Ladd  recognizes  a real  distinction  in  “kind,”  not  merely  in 
degree,  between  human  consciousness  and  animal  consciousness  (pp.  138-39), 
and  is  not  to  be  held  as  acquiescing  in  evolutionary  theories  which  do  away  with 
this  distinction  (pp.  139-40;  II,  pp.  290ff.).  Similarly,  in  several  chapters  of 
his  book — often  recurring  to  the  theme — he  trenchantly  criticises  the  tendency 
to  set  up  some  particular  low  type  of  religion,  as  fetishism,  totemism,  ancestor- 
worship,  as  the  “primitive”  form  of  religion,  and  abundantly  shows  from  anthro- 
pological data  how  baseless  such  assumptions  are  (e.g.,  pp.  96-99,  106,  142ff., 
148,  170,  etc.).  “Neither  Fetishism,  nor  Totemism,  nor  Shamanism,  nor  Theri- 
olatry,  nor  the  other  lower  forms  of  nature-worship  can  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
form  of  religion;  no  one  of  these  so-called  religions  can  be  the  original  from  which 
all  the  other  religions  have  been  derived”  (p.  142).  In  this  connection  Prof. 
Frazer’s  fantastic  theories  in  his  Golden  Bough  come  in  for  a good  deal  of  severe 
handling  (pp.  34,  103,  144,  etc.).  We  are  not  clear,  however,  that  Dr.  Ladd 
does  not  in  part  fall  into  the  same  error  in  his  evident  inclination  to  regard  what 
he  calls  “a  vague  and  unreflective  Spiritism” — “A  child  of  nature,  he  [man] 
views  all  nature  as  moved  and  influenced  by  soul-life,  similar  and  yet  superior  to 
his  own”  (pp.  90,  93)— as,  if  not  absolutely  the  primitive  religion,  yet  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  attainable  by  us  (pp.  89,  96,  137,  etc.).  Obviously,  if  religion  had 
no  deeper  root  than  this  animistic  tendency  its  conceptions  would  have  no  more 
rational  value  than  the  nursery  beliefs  in  gnomes,  sprites  and  fairies;  from  it  no 
rational  development  of  monotheistic  faith  would  be  possible.  Dr.  Ladd  him- 
self in  many  places  shows  later  how  much  deeper  the  root  of  religion  lies,  viz., 
in  man’s  essential  nature  as  rational  spirit  (pp.  302ff.).  It  should  be  observed 
also  that  every  conception  of  “soul-life”  in  nature  is  not  yet  the  conception  of 
“gods.”  The  predicate  “divine”  when  analyzed  is  found  to  contain  a 
higher  element  which  needs  special  explanation  (cf.  p.  148).  It  was  Max 
Muller’s  special  merit  to  insist  on  this. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Ladd  in  his  elaborate  chapters  on  the  Differ- 
entiation and  Development  of  Religions,  the  Religious  Consciousness,  etc.,  all 
of  which  turn  out  to  have  a good  deal  to  say  also  on  the  Origin  of  Religion, 
previously  discussed.  Notice  need  only  be  taken  in  these  chapters  of  his  reason- 
ing against  the  idea  of  a “primitive  revelation”  and  a “primitive  monotheism” 
(pp.  152,  204,  223,  etc.),  and  his  endorsement  as  “undoubtedly”  correct 
of  the  words  of  Zeller  : “ What  humanity  possesses  of  religious  truth 
and  religious  life  it  must  win  for  itself  ....  religion,  like  any  human 
work,  could  only  climb  upward  gradually,  out  of  crude  and  imperfect 
beginnings,  to  a nobler  and  more  pure  form”  (p.  150).  This,  in  our 
new,  is  as  a 'priori  as  anything  could  be;  and  is  not,  besides,  we  venture  to 
think,  in  accordance  with  facts,  which  show,  in  many  instances,  a descent  in 
religions  from  relatively  purer  to  infinitely  grosser  and  growingly  polytheistic 
and  idolatrous  forms.  On  the  question  of  a “primitive  revelation”  we  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  misapprehension.  No  one  seriously 
contends  that  religion  “originated”  in  a primitive  divine  revelation  (p.  152); 
such  a view  is  on  the  face  of  it  untenable.  But  it  is  not  untenable  to  suppose 
that  man  had  from  the  first,  with  his  inherent  religious  endowment,  a measure 
of  divine  revelation  granted  to  him,  sufficient  at  least  to  ground,  in  an  element- 
ary form,  a pure  worship  of  God,  and  keep  him  right  in  his  relations  with  God. 
The  fact  of  such  revelation  may,  as  Dr.  Ladd  says,  be  beyond  the  conditions  of 
“historical”  (extra-Scriptural)  proof;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  denying  its 
possibility  or  probability  (p.  204).  Then,  as  respects  “monotheism,”  this  also 
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is  an  ambiguous  word;  for  it  is  not  supposed  by  any  that  man  set  out  with  a 
reasoned  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  or  the  opposition  of  the  idea  of  that 
unity  to  false  gods  or  many  gods.  Even  with  the  help  of  revelation  it  was 
enough  to  realize  that  the  soul  was  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker  and  Lord.  But  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  natural  religious  sense  of  man,  it  seems  to  us  every  whit 
as  reasonable  to  believe  that  originally  an  undifferentiated  sense  of  the  divine  in 
nature  lav  at  the  root  of  the  religious  consciousness — a sense  of  the  divine  after- 
wards refracted  or  broken  up  into  the  polytheisms  and  idolatries  we  know  (cf. 
Rom.  I.  19ff.) — as  that  religious  consciousness  began  with  an  imaginative 
spiritualizing  of  natural  objects,  from  which  monotheistic  conceptions  were  after- 
wards developed.  Even  on  Dr.  Ladd’s  Anew,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  a dim 
or  more  definite  impression  of  the  unity  in  origin  and  character  of  all  living 
things — a “vague  conception  of  the  unity  of  all  life’’ — is  “the  earliest  result  in 
religion  of  any  exercise  of  man’s  reflective  powers  upon  his  experience’’  of  the 
universe  (pp.  111-12,  157).  But  may  we  not  say  that  this  is  rather  something 
primal,  which  antecedes  even  reflection?  Dr.  Ladd  believes,  we  are  aware,  in  a 
natural  development  of  monotheism  from  the  lowest  stage  of  Spiritism  even  to 
the  point  where  religion  reaches  its  ideal  in  “the  belief  in  the  Being  of  the  World 
as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit’’  (p.  113);  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  facts  bear 
him  out  in  this  Anew.  On  the  one  hand,  his  own  pages  show  a wonderful  amount 
of  monotheistic  thought  in  the  world,  going  back,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
earliest  times,  as  well  as  a widespread  monotheistic  substratum  even  in  the  low- 
est religions  (cf.  pp.  224-25).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  significant  admissions 
of  the  fact  of  “devolution”  (degeneracy)  in  the  historical  religions  (p.  152),  and 
of  the  limitation  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  its  application  to  those  religions,  as 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  on  a lower  plane  Islam,  which  practically  alone 
have  attained  to  the  rank  of  pure  monotheistic  religions  (pp.  160-61,  169,  203ff.). 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  author’s  various  remarks  on  the  religions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  China,  etc.,  though,  along  with  much  that  is 
instructive,  these  contain  some  things  we  are  disposed  to  question.  We  do  not 
know,  e.g.,  what  facts  are  relied  on  to  show  that  in  Egypt  “a  popular  Totemism  ’ ’ 
was  older  than  the  monotheistic  conception  expressed  in  the  hymns  (pp.  220, 
224);  or  that,  “with  the  advance  of  civilization”  in  that  country,  “religion 
assumed  constantly  more  and  more  simple  forms”  (p.  181).  The  very  contrary 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  fact  (cf.  p.  224).  In  China  the  antiquity  of  the  higher 
conception  is  conceded  (p.  148).  Surely,  again,  philology  points  to  a purer  and 
simpler  conception  of  God  in  the  primitive  Aryan  religion  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  developed  religions  of  the  several  branches;  and  it  is  hardly  satisfactory, 
after  declaring  “that  the  paucity  of  either  literary  or  archaeological  traces  of  the 
deification  of  stones,  trees,  animals,  and  other  natural  objects,  as  compared  with 
other  contemporaneous  nations,  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  Greeks,”  to  lay  down  “that  their  earliest  historical  development 
of  the  religious  consciousness  was  free  from  fetish-worship,  ancestor- worship, 
and  worship  of  natural  objects  of  both  a lower  and  higher  grade,  is  not  a credible 
it  ; priori  assumption”  (p.  183).  The  a priori  assumption  seems  to  us  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  contrary.  Dr.  Ladd  does  well  to  point  out  the  remarkable  extent 
to  which  ethical  ideas  have  at  all  times  coexisted  with  religion  in  the  higher 
religions;  but  he  surely  goes  far  beyond  the  evidence  when  he  seeks  to  find  an 
ethical  element  in  all  religions,  and  buttresses  his  Anew  by  such  an  illustration  as 
the  following:  “The  worship  of  the  lingam  in  India  to-dav  and  the  worship  of 
Ishtar  in  the  ancient  world,  together  with  prostitution  in  honor  of  the  divinity, 
or  as  an  act  of  submission  to  the  priest,  are  signs  of  the  intensely  etliieal  nature 
of  their  religion.  For  in  neither  case  is  the  attitude  of  the  worshiper  toward 
the  object  of  worship  merely  that  of  the  unethical  following  of  a natural 
impulse,”  etc.  (p  162). 
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In  reality,  however,  as  we  early  discover.  Dr.  Ladd  does  not  rely  on  a simple 
evolutionary  process  to  help  on  the  religious  progress  of  humanity,  but  brings  in 
as  a chief  co-operating  element  the  factor  of  “revelation” — though  this,  again, 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  with  a breadth  of  signification  and  a virtual  identifica- 
tion of  revelation  with  psychological  development  (p.  356)  which  resolves  it 
once  more  into  a phase  of  spiritual  evolution:  The  author’s  thesis  is  that  progress 

in  religion  in  all  ages  has  been  mainly  due  to  ‘ ‘ the  inspirations,  convictions  and 
thoughts”  of  exceptional  individuals,  who  are  variously  described  as  “geniuses 
in  religion,”  “great  religious  geniuses,”  “the  good  few,”  “men  of  revelation, ” 
“prophets,”  etc.  (pp.  223-25,  229,  etc.).  “It  is  the  few — the  thinkers  and  pro- 
phets, who  have  had  special  insight  into  the  truth  about  the  Divine  Being  and 
about  his  dealings  with  men — that  have  cliiefly  succeeded  in  leading  upward  the 
religious  life  of  the  multitude.  It  is  to  ‘the  good  few,’  the  small  number  of  ‘men 
of  revelation,’  that  mankind  chiefly  owes  its  religious  progress”  (pp.  223,  228, 
230).  Thus  are  explained  the  higher  religious  ideas  among  savages  (“the  old- 
time  prophets  and  sages  of  the  tribe  thought  out  the  conception  of  a Creator- 
God,”  p.  225,  etc.);  the  monotheistic  ideas  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  China,  etc. 
(p.  224),  and  particularly  the  loftier  conceptions  of  God  in  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. “Only  among  the  Hebrews,”  we  read,  “and  here  only  because  of  the 
work  of  inspired  men  of  revelation,  does  the  King-like  character  of  the  Supreme 
God  attain  the  excellence  of  righteous  and  spiritual  Personality”  (p.  220). 
“Especially,  though  not  exclusively,  this  must  be  said  of  the  spiritual  forces 
which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity,  as 
they  have  flowed  from  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Christianity”  (p.  230).  It 
is  granted  that  in  these  “religious  geniuses”  there  is  something  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  historical  continuity  fails  wholly  to  explain;  that  in  a certain  sense  of  the 
word  supernatural,  ‘ ‘ we  may  say  that  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  whom  mono- 
theistic religion  believes  and  whom  it  worships  as  God,  has  contributed  some- 
thing new  of  his  own  Spirit  to  these  sons  of  men”  (p.  230).  It  will  be  very 
generally  felt,  we  think,  that,  while  much  is  done  to  preserve  the  elevation  and 
uniqueness  of  the  ideas  of  God  in  Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  notion  of  revela- 
tion is  here  so  generalized  that  these  religions  are  really  merged  with  the  rest  in 
the  general  stream  of  development  (p.  129),  are  viewed  as  products  of  essentially 
the  same  causes  as  operate  in  the  other  religions,  and  so  have  their  distinctive 
character  as  the  outcome  of  a special,  continuous,  and  authoritative  revelation  in 
large  measure  weakened  or  effaced.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  Dr.  Ladd’s  aim,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

Further  light  is  naturally  sought  for  on  this  point  in  the  various  references  in 
the  volumes  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  religions,  and  especially  in  the 
chapters  in  Vol.  II  which  deal  directly  with  the  doctrinal  ideas  of  Christianity, 
and  with  the  subject  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration.  One  observes  first  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  school  of  Old  Testament  critics,  whose  positions 
apparently  Dr.  Ladd  now  accepts,  he  takes  a decidedly  low  view  of  the  original 
form  of  Israel’s  religion,  and  of  the  conception  of  Yahweh  in  Israel  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  prophets.  Yahweh,  it  is  suggested,  had  his  origin  in  “amalgama- 
tions” (I,  p.  128;  cf.  pp.  205.  220);  the  opinion  is  even  endorsed  that  “the  Black 
Man  of  some  shivering  communistic  savages  is  nearer  the  morality  of  our  Lord 
than  the  Jehovah  of  Judges”  (p.  226).  To  the  prophets  is  due  the  purifying  and 
spiritualizing  of  this  conception  (pp.  206,  etc.).  The  obvious  objection  to  this  is 
that  it  parts  with  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as  a real  Being  revealing  himself  to  Israel 
altogether,  while  his  reality  seems  again  assumed  when  we  come  to  the  prophets; 
or  rather  we  are  transposed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  objective  revelation  to 
that  of  man’s  own  weak  and  wavering,  though  possibly  in  some  sense  divinely 
prompted,  efforts  to  attain  a conception  of  God  worthier  of  his  own  advancing 
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moral  ideal.  This,  we  are  well  assured,  is  a way  of  conceiving  of  Old  Testament 
revelation  which  will  not  finally  commend  itself  as  adequate.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  recognized  that  in  many  places,  if  not  with  entire  consistency,  Dr.  Ladd 
argues  for  the  elevation  of  view  and  relative  freedom  from  defect  of  the  Old 
Testament  (e.g.,  I,  pp.  63, 145,  etc. ; II,  p.  431,  etc.).  He  puts  in  a word  in  defense 
even  of  its  “miracles,”  acknowledging  their  “commendable  moderateness” 
(II,  p.  441),  though,  on  the  theory  of  the  miraculous  which  he  expounds,  there  is 
left  no  room  for  any  real  intervention  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  only  ‘ ‘relative” 
miracles;  that  is,  interpositions  really  natural  in  character,  but  providentially 
serving  “as  a sign  or  reminder  of  some  divine  thought  or  purpose”  (II,  p.  436). 
In  this  “relative  sense  miracles  are  defended  against  scientific  and  other 
objections”  (pp.  436,  441,  etc.).  But  here  again,  alike  in  respect  of  revelation 
and  miracle,  there  is  a constant  generalizing  of  conceptions  which  takes  away 
the  edge  of  most  that  is  admitted.  “The  revelations  and  inspirations  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  too  democratic  to  be  confined  to  the  select  few,”  and  “such 
names  as  Isaiah,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Confucius  and  Lao-tse”  are 
brought  together  as  examples  (p.  443).  Especially  does  one  feel  this  defect  in 
the  case  of  Jesus.  If  Jesus  stands  at  the  apex  of  this  world-wide  upward  move- 
ment in  religion,  as  in  Dr.  Ladd’s  conception  he  undoubtedly  does,  one  realizes 
that  the  absoluteness  of  his  person  and  work  is  still  being  parted  with.  His 
religion  is  one  of  the  many,  though  by  far  the  noblest,  which  have  their  origin  in 
religious  reformers  or  geniuses  (pp.  192-93) ; which  aim  at  prodding  for  man  a way 
of  salvation — “of  reconciliation  and  union  with  the  Divine  Being”  (pp.  130, 
548,  etc.);  and  its  life  is  continued  through  “constant  metabolism”  (p.  131). 
The  impression  produced  is  that,  though  absoluteness  is  predicated  of  it,  Chris- 
tianity is  rather  a stage  in  the  advance  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  than  itself  the 
absolute  religion  (p.  131).  The  general  result  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is 
thus  given:  “Religion,  which  is  itself  an  historical  development,  is  also  a pro- 
gressive self-revelation — through  a Spiritual  Presence  immanent  in  all  humanity, 
but  especially  energetic  in  certain  individual  spirits — of  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
of  God”  (II,  pp.  445-46). 

The  real  spring  of  the  religious  development  of  humanity,  when  we  get  to  the 
philosophical  ground  of  it,  is  found  to  be  man’s  rational,  spiritual  nature,  using 
reason  in  a wide  sense  to  include  ideals  of  value.  ' On  this  subject  Dr.  Ladd  has 
much  to  say  that  is  profoundly  true,  though,  in  our  view,  he  attributes  too  much 
throughout  to  man’s  power  of  self-development,  and  ignores  almost  entirely, 
what  is  so  prominent  in  Scripture,  the  fact  of  a bent  in  man’s  nature  away  from 
God,  rendering  him  averse  from  God  and  prone  naturally  to  sin,  with  the 
result  at  once  of  a clouding  of  his  intellectual  conceptions  and  of  a corruption  of 
his  affections.  Man,  it  is  dwelt  on,  has  everywhere  made  God  in  his  own  image— 
a fact  which  is  religiously  interpreted  to  mean  that  God  has  first  made  man  in  his 
image  (I,  Ch.  XIV).  This.it  is  declared,  is  the  mode  of  God’s  self-revelation,  viz., 
through  the  purifying  of  man’s  intellectual  and  moral  conceptions,  which  impels 
to  a corresponding  exalting  and  purifying  of  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  accord- 
ingly, in  one  place,  the  somewhat  daring  proposition:  “God  himself,  as  at  first 
the  Ideal  of  power  and  majesty,  and  afterwards  of  justice,  truth  and  spiritual 
perfection,  is  the  construct  of  the  quenchless  desire  and  growing  aptitude  for  the 
realization  of  the  Ideal”  (I,  p.  146;  cf.  p.  323).  It  is  strenuously  argued  that 
the  Ideal  carries  the  conviction  of  its  reality  with  it ; that  there  is  an  “ontological 
consciousness”  in  religion  (pp.  274,  308,  332,  etc.),  which  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
ontological  “proof”  in  theistic  argument  (II,  pp.  48,  49,  etc.).  It  is  contended 
justly  that  the  only  conception  of  God  which  can  satisfy  the  human  spirit,  as 
adequate  to  its -own  nature,  is  that  of  “personal  and  perfectly  Ethical  Spirit” 
(II,  p.  69),  and  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  held  to  find  their  justification 
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as  the  highest  forms  of  religion  in  the  fact  of  their  presenting  God  under  this 
aspect. 

Space  compels  us  reluctantly  to  forego  any  discussion  of  Dr.  Ladd’s  very  full 
and  acute  examination  of  the  rational  basis  of  the  idea  of  God,  of  God’s  attri- 
butes, of  his  relation  to  the  world,  of  his  Providence,  and  other  questions  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  second  volume ; but  the  reader  may  rely  on  finding 
much  in  these  chapters  to  interest  and  instruct  him.  The  treatment  of  the  dark 
problems  of  evil  and  of  human  destiny  has  also  many  valuable  elements,  though 
we  confess  we  fail  to  see  how  the  admission  of  a ' ‘ doctrine  of  salvation,  ’ ’ especially 
when  salvation  is  construed  in  the  very  general  terms  which  alone  Dr.  Ladd 
employs,  furnishes  the  “solution”  of  the  initial  mystery  of  evil  as  that  which, 
ex  hypothesi,  ought  not  to  be  (II,  p.  167).  The  problem  of  evil  is  difficult  even 
with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  man’s  freedom  and  responsibility;  it  baffles 
thought  altogether,  it  seems  to  us,  when  the  Creator  himself  is  conceived  of  as 
placing  man  under  a law  of  development  which  makes  sin  a necessity  of  Iris 
progress.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  wrong  in  crediting  Dr.  Ladd  with  this 
latter  notion. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  James  Orr. 

Philosophia  Ultima,  or  Science  of  the  Sciences.  Vol.  Ill:  The  Scientific  Prob- 
lems of  Religion  and  the  Christian  Evidences  of  the  Physical  and  Psychical 
Sciences.  By  the  late  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
in  Princeton  University.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  by  William  Milligan 
Sloane.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905.  8vo;  pp.  lxxvii,  227: 
portrait. 

In  this  posthumous  volume  is  at  length  completed  Dr.  Shields’  magnum 
opus,  on  which  he  was,  in  one  form  or  another,  engaged  during  a large 
portion  of  his  working  life,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  which,  in  their  final  form, 
have  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  account,  much  less  criticism,  either  of  Dr.  Shields’  philo- 
sophical system,  given  its  completed  expression  in  this  great  work,  or  of  the 
special  contents  of  this  final  volume.  Of  the  former  Dr.  Patton  has  already  said 
for  us  all  that  needs  be  said,  in  the  way  whether  of  general  appreciation  or  special 
caveat:  and  it  would  be  improper  to  make  the  appearance  of  this  third  volume 
the  occasioA  for  a general  review  of  the  whole  work,  the  more  significant  portions 
of  which  have  been  before  the  public  for  many  years.  This  is  the  more  true  that 
there  is  little  contained  in  the  present  volume  which  has  not  been  put  before  the 
public  before:  it  is  here  republished  not  as  a fresh  contribution  to  knowledge, 
but  in  order  formally  to  complete  the  great  treatise  as  part  of  which  it  was  pre- 
pared and  for  the  completion  of  which  it  was  destined  from  the  beginning.  The 
larger  and  the  more  important  portion  of  the  volume  has  already  appeared  as  the 
Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1900,  under  the  title  of  “Scientific  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion,”  and  has  already  been  reviewed  for  us  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Minton 
in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July,  1901  (pp.  453-54).  To  that 
eview  it  will  be  enough  that  we  refer  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  ourselves  only 
that  the  completion,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  of  Dr.  Shields’  great  work, 
as  from  the  beginning  laid  down  in  outline,  erects  a worthy  monument  to  a life 
of  careful  and  wide  study,  persistent  and  profound  thought,  and  successful 
accomplishment.  The  range  of  Dr.  Shields’  reading,  as  evidenced  in  these 
volumes,  was  immense:  the  care  and  exactness  of  his  reports  of  others’  opinions 
command  constant  admiration : the  conscientiousness  of  his  thought  on  the  great 
themes  which  engaged  his  attention  was  always  notable : and  the  courage  and  yet 
courtesy  with  which  he  enunciated  and  defended  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
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arrived  are  a model  for  all  controversialists.  The  work  as  it  now  stands  com- 
pleted is  a storehouse  of  information,  an  inspiring  example  of  serious  argu- 
mentation. and  a powerful  defense  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion  against  now  fashionable  assailants. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a brief  memoir  of  the  author  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Sloane.  This  is  written  with  sympathy  and  knowledge,  and  brings  vividly  be- 
fore us  the  figure  of  the  scholar  and  gentleman  whom  we  all  admired  and  loved. 
Every  biographer  has  his  individual  view  of  his  subject,  and  we  miss  therefore 
something  in  Dr.  Sloane’s  account  of  Dr.  Shields’  life  which  we  would  fain  bat  e 
seen  adverted  to;  and  the  emphasis  is  not  always  thrown  precisely  as  we  should 
have  thrown  it.  The  shading  of  the  figure,  thus,  is  not  exactly  the  shading 
with  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  own  memory.  But  it  is  the  same  gracious 
figure  which  we  ourselves  knew  which  is  here  presented  to  us — the  eager  scholar, 
the  keen  disputant,  the  firm  witness  to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  the  ever-courteous 
gentleman  who  always  spoke  with  conviction  indeed  not  easy  to  gainsay,  but 
also  always  with  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others.  Exact  knowledge,  wide 
culture,  profound  conviction,  clear  expression,  firm  assertion,  deferential  manner 
— these  were  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man  as  we  met  him  in  daily 
converse:  and  they  were  compacted  into  a man  whom  to  meet  was  to  admire  and 
whom  to  know  was  to  love.  The  volume  is  adorned  by  an  admirable  portrait  of 
Dr.  Shields  taken  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

Of  two  tilings  in  the  volume  we  cannot  speak  with  praise:  the  Bibliography  and 
the  Index.  The  Bibliography  is  mechanically  made,  follows  no  consistent  system, 
is  not  complete,  and  is  arranged  not  chronologically  but  alphabetically.  We 
defy  any  one  to  obtain  from  it  any  adequate  notion  of  Dr.  Shields’  literary 
activity.  And  think  of  an  Index  which  makes  two  men,  each,  of  Wolff  and 
Christian  Wolf:  of  Archibald  and  .Alexander  Hodge;  and  even  of  Augustine 
and  St.  Augustine! 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield 

The  Life  of  Reason;  or.  The  Phases  of  Human  Progress.  By  George 

Santayana . Reason  in  Religion.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1905.  Svo;  pp.  ix,  279. 

Tliis  volume  is  a member  of  a series,  the  series  bearing  the  first  of  the  above 
titles  and  tliis  volume  bearing  the  second.  The  volumes  in  the  publisher’s  an- 
nouncement of  the  series  are  five  in  number,  being  named  in  tliis  order:  Introduc- 
tion and  Reason  in  Common  Sense:  Reason  in  Society;  Reason  in  Religion; 
Reason  in  Art ; Reason  in  Science.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  other  volumes, 
and  any  judgment  of  this  must  be  based  upon  the  impression  which  it  alone 
creates.  It  is  often  true  that  if  we  can  get  a writer’s  point  of  view  we  can  pretty 
accurately  infer  the  drift  and  substance  of  his  teachings.  The  writer  of  this 
book  is  often  bold  and  sometimes  brilliant  ; but  his  brilliancy  is  rather  in  a strik- 
ing sentence  than  in  the  strength  of  his  sustained  thought.  Many  single  sen- 
tences are  striking — sometimes  strikingly  untrue;  but  when  we  reach  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  the  detached  scintillation  has  been  obscured  in  the  misty  character  of 
the  whole — we  cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  forest;  we  cannot  see  the  houses  for 
the  city. 

Religion  has  the  imagination  for  its  peculiar  faculty.  While  its  objects  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Reason,  it  proceeds  by  intuition  and  unchecked  poetical 
conceits.  These  conceits  are  refined  or  vulgarized  as  may  be;  they  come  to  pass 
for  objective  truths  and  constitute  Religion’s  world  of  faith.  Religion  is  merely 
symbolic  and  abounds  in  inconsistency,  partialities  and  contradictions.  These 
are  not  defects  but  inherent  qualities,  and  with  the  franchise  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion which  Religion  must  be  accorded,  they  constitute  its  richness  and  many- 
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sided  adaptedness  to  human  wants.  A religion  serves  a purpose;  if  it  serve  that 
purpose  well  it  is  a good  religion,  otherwise  it  is  not.  We  must  not  speak  of  a 
religion  as  being  true  or  false,  but  as  better  or  worse.  “When  religion  appears  to 
us  in  this  light  its  controversies  and  contradictions  lose  all  their  bitterness.  Each 
doctrine  will  simply  represent  the  moral  plane  on  which  they  live  who  have 
denied  or  adopted  it.  Religions  will  thus  be  better  or  worse,  never  true  or  false. 
We  shall  be  able  to  lend  ourselves  to  each  in  turn,  and  seek  to  draw  from  it  the 
secret  of  its  inspiration’’  (p.  14). 

The  two  ingredients  of  religion  are  superstition  and  moral  truth,  each  as 
legitimate  and  necessary  as  the  other.  Naturalism,  Materialism,  Utilitarianism, 
these  are  all  at  different  angles  predicable  of  this  book.  Like  religion  itself, 
according  to  its  own  view,  it  seems  to  have  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as 
its  inherent  qualities. 

We  have  the  author’s  point  of  view,  and  we  can  safely  guess  the  rest.  We  are 
only  left  to  wonder  why  this  volume  has  been  written.  It  serves  only  as  an  echo  of 
wrhat  has  certainly  been  as  well  said,  again  and  again.  It  is  not  the’Xaturalism 
of  Religion  so  much  as  the  Religion  of  Naturalism.  “True  religion  is  entirely 
human  and  political,  as  was  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Romans  and  Greeks. 
Supernatural  machinery  is  either  symbolic  of  natural  conditions  and  moral  aims  or 
else  is  worthless’ ’ (p.  276).  This  is  not  far  from  the  zero  point  in  the  scale  of 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  Religion  in  the  name  of  Reason. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Ongeloof  en  Revolutie.  Eene  Reeks  van  Historische  Voorlezingen  door  Mr. 

G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  Derde  Uitgaaf.  Met  eene  Voorrede  van  Dr. 

H.  Bavinck.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Bos.  1904.  Cloth.  Price,  S2.00. 

This  book  of  the  great  statesman  Groen  van  Prinsterer  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1854.  Twenty  years  later  a new  edition  was  published,  and  two  years 
ago  the  enterprising  bookseller  J.  H.  Bos  ventured  to  reissue  it.  It  is  an  old  book, 
but  not  antiquated.  The  principles  advocated  by  the  author  are  perhaps 
better  understood  now  than  during  his  lifetime.  Conditions  have  changed  and 
new  political  constellations  have  made  their  appearance,  yet  the  principles  of  the 
great  leader  are  more  vigorously  advocated  by  his  followers  than  ever  before. 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  is  not  as  well  known  outside  of  the  Netherlands  as  he 
ought  to  be.  He  was  a noble  Christian  gentleman  and  the  father  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  or  Christian-historical  party,  which  in  our  days  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  has  been  surprisingly  successful.  When  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  entered  the  States  General  as  representative  of  the  newly  born  party, 
he  stood  literally  alone.  It  is  said  that  Thorbecke,  the  liberal  premier  of  those 
days,  came  up  to  him,  saying,  “What  are  you  doing  here?  Your  party  has  no 
future.’’  Van  Prinsterer  is  said  to  have  replied,  “The  nearer  future  belongs  to 
you  ; the  further  future  is  ours.  ’ ’ He  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  these  words 
were  a prophecy,  sooner  to  be  fulfilled  than  he  could  divine.  Since  the  death  of 
Van  Prinsterer  the  reins  of  government  have  been  twice  in  the  hands  of  the 
despised  party.  Baron  MacKay  was  the  first  and  Dr.  Kuyper  the  second  head 
of  an  anti-revolutionary  government. 

Nippold,  one  of  the  greatest  German  historians  of  our  day,  who  is  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  who  on  this 
account  hated  the  German  representative  of  this  tendency,  Dr.  Stahl,  with  a per- 
fect hatred,  esteemed  Van  Prinsterer  very  highly.  Had  he  grown  up  in  Great 
Britain  he  might  have  been  the  peer  of  a Gladstone.  If  I am  allowed  to  compare 
these  two  statesmen,  I would  say  of  Gladstone,  he  was  an  eitiinent  statesman 
and  a Christian,  while  Groen  van  Prinsterer  was  an  eminent  Christian  statesman. 

The  book  which  we  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Princeton  Review 
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is  one  of  the  best  publications  of  the  author.  In  fifteen  historical  lectures  he 
develops  the  principles  of  Iris  political  position.  He  endeavors  to  prove — and  in 
my  estimation  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so — that  unbelief  is  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  to  him  is  the  revolution  /car’  kiox>/v. 
Revolutions,  as  e.g.,  the  rising  of  the  Hollanders  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Spanish  king,  the  dethronement  of  James  II  of  England  by  his  Parliament  and 
the  American  insurrection  against  the  arbitrary  government  of  Great  Britain,  find 
favor  in  his  sight ; but  the  revolution,  as  embodied  in  the  events  which  began 
to  convulse  France  in  1789  and  successively  led  to  regicide,  terrorism  and  military 
despotism — different  forms  of  the  same  evil — causes  him  to  shudder  and  to  raise 
his  voice  against  its  pernicious  influences,  which  were  still  alive  after  the  French 
Revolution  had  ran  its  course. 

The  revolution  is  a continuation  of  the  desire  to  be  God,  which  Satan  put 
before  man  in  Paradise.  Eritis  sicut  Deus.  Van  Prinsterer  charges  the  revo- 
lution with  robbing  God  of  His  authority  and  giving  it  to  man.  “No  God,  no 
master,’’  the  motto  of  Social  Democracy  of  our  times,  was  indeed  the  root  prin- 
ciple of  the  revolution.  Groen  van  Prinsterer’s  book  is  worthy  to  be  studied 
in  our  times.  History  repeats  itself.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  as  manifested  in 
the  French  Revolution,  is  an  object  lesson  which  we  ought  to  view  with  the 
deepest  interest.  The  development  in  Russia  teaches  us  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  mutatis  mutandis,  produces  everywhere  the  same  bitter  fruits. 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  does  not  whitewash  the  powers  that  be.  The  political 
conditions  were  the  occasion,  but  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and 
ever  will  be.  And  according  to  the  author  even  the  governments  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  were  tainted  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I recommend  the  study  of  tins  timely  book  with  all  my  heart.  Let  every  one 
who  knows  the  Holland  language  take  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  this  able 
presentation  of  the  anti-revolutionary  principles.  He  will  find  that  Van  Prin- 
sterer and  his  followers  were  neither  clericals  nor  conservatives,  but  a party  sui 
generis  which  ought  to  come  to  the  front  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Steffexs. 


II.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

James  the  Lord’s  Brother.  By  William  Patrick,  D.D.  (Glas.),  Principal 
Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  Pp.  xii,  369.  Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1906. 

It  is  a wide  field  of  which  Dr.  Patrick  has  made  himself  master  before  he  has 
undertaken  to  write  a monograph  on  James  the  Lord’s  Brother.  The  title  at 
first  may  suggest  an  essay  rather  than  a volume,  but  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  problems  to  be  treated  we  realize  that  the  book  is  none 
too  large.  The  author  claims  that  there  is  no  other  work  which  covers  the  same 
ground,  and  while  most  of  the  topics  here  treated  are  discussed  in  Lightfoot’s 
Galatians  and  Philippians  and  Mayor’s  St.  James,  it  is  convenient  to  have  all 
that  we  know  about  James  gathered  together  in  a single  volume.  The  material 
for  anything  like  a biography  of  James  is  exceedingly  scanty.  His  Epistle  gives 
us  an  insight  into  his  character,  but  as  compared  with  Paul’s  Epistles  is  singularly 
impersonal.  The  result  is  that,  even  with  Dr.  Patrick’s  aid,  we  have  difficulty 
in  picturing  to  ourselves  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Most  of  the  details  sup- 
plied by  tradition  are  rejected  by  our  author  as  unhistorical,  and  he  is  at  pains  to 
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show  that  the  James  of  Hegesippus,  who  is  “an  ascetic,  probably  a Nazirite, 
perhaps  even  an  Essene,’’  cannot  be  the  James  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Acts.  His 
skepticism  (here  we  believe  excessive)  leads  him  even  to  doubt  whether  James 
was  called  the  Just  by  his  contemporaries  (p.  275).  The  account  of  his  death 
given  by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  H.  E.,  ii.  23)  is  traced  to  the  lost  Ebionitic  work,  the 
so-called  Ascents  of  James,  and  is  rejected  in  favor  of  Josephus’  account  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  younger  Annas,  probably  in  the  year  62.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  material  the  author  belongs  to  the  school  of  Lightfoot  and 
Hort  rather  than  to  that  of  Weizsacker  and  Harnack,  but  he  frequently  differs 
from  all  of  these  writers.  He  takes  issue  with  Lightfoot  on  the  meaning  of 
brother,  and  defends  the  Helvidian  view  that  James  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary. 

Dr.  Patrick’s  longest  and  most  elaborate  chapters  deal  -with  the  Congress  at 
Jerusalem — a subject,  he  says, which  has  been  before  his  mind  for  thirty  years — and 
the  ecclesiastical  position  of  James.  He  holds,  that  Paul’s  visit  of  Acts  XV  is 
the  same  as  that  described  in  Galatians  ii ; that  the  four  prohibitions  proposed  by 
James  were  the  fruit  of  mature  discussion  between  Peter  and  James  and  Paul  and 
Barnabas  before  the  public  meeting;  that  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether  James 
presided  at  the  Congress ; that  James’  speech  is  inconsistent  with  the  common 
opinion  that  he  was  a zealot  for  the  Jewish  Law;  and  that  the  four  decrees  were 
not  taken  from  the  Levitical  legislation  as  to  strangers,  nor  from  the  so-called 
Noachian  rules  governing  all  dwellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  were  suggested  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  object  was  “to  secure  the  union  in  social 
fellowship  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  in  mixed  communities.’’  It  is 
held  that  James  could  not  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  an  official  sense 
of  that  term.  As  to  the  Epistle,  Dr.  Patrick  thinks  the  evidence  for  its  genuine- 
ness, “alike  internal  and  external,  is  enough  to  convince  any  reasonable  man.” 
With  the  exception  of  an  excursus  on  Spitta’s  view  of  the  Epistle,  there  is  no 
detailed  treatment  of  recent  critical  views,  but  all  the  important  points  are 
touched  upon.  There  is  no  literary  relation,  it  is  held,  between  James  and  Paul ; 
their  views  of  Christianity  were  essentially  identical,  and  the  puzzle  as  to  justifica- 
tion is  resolved  by  holding  that  James  refers  to  the  justification  of  the  righteous 
and  Paul  to  that  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  his  chapter  on  ‘ ‘ Certain  who  came  from  James,  ’ ’ it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Dr.  Patrick  is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  James  from  all  responsibility 
for  the  defection  of  Peter  at  Antioch.  He  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  emissaries  “expressed  the  mind  of  James,”  because  such  an  attitude  on  the 
. part  of  James  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  other  representations  of  his  views 
and  character.  But  the  action  of  Peter  and  Barnabas  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  their  usual  conduct.  Dr.  Patrick  thinks  it  improbable  that  any  news,  or  at 
least  any  complaint,  of  Peter’s  conduct  in  associating  with  the  Gentiles  reached 
James.  “Who  would  complain  at  Antioch  of  Peter’s  conduct?  The  Gentile 
section  of  the  Church?  This  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Jewish  branch?  This 
seems  contradicted  by  the  narrative  in  Galatians.  ’ ’ But — to  adopt  the  interroga- 
tive method  which  Dr.  Patrick  uses  effectively  but  perhaps  at  times  too  freely — 
is  it  improbable  that  reports  of  Peter’s  conduct  reached  Jerusalem,  and  caused 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Church  there?  Is  it  improbable  that  James,  more  solicitous 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  than  for  the  cause  of  Gentile  liberty, 
should  send  to  Peter  and  caution  him  as  to  his  conduct?  And  can  we  understand 
how  Peter,  after  Iris  experience  with  Cornelius  and  his  attitude  at  the  Council, 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  Gentiles  and  incurred  the  just  rebuke  of  Paul, 
unless  the  strongest  possible  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him?  Our 
author  is  right  in  defending  James  from  what  he  believes  is  an  unjust  accusation ; 
but  we  must  balance  the  historical  probabilities,  and  from  Paul’s  mode  of  ex- 
35 
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pression  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer  that  he  attributed  Peter’s  conduct,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  James.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a Jewish-Christian  of  the  primitive  Church  who  was 
loyal  at  the  same  time  to  Moses  and  to  Christ.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  James 
could  have  been  a Christian  leader  and  apostle  (so  the  expression  Gal.  i . 19  is 
interpreted)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  himself  observed  the  Law,  as  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  “quite  possible’’  that  he  did,  and  should  even  have  advised 
Paul  to  pay  the  expense  of  offering  a sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  That  Judaism  and 
Christianity  were  incompatible,  Jesus  declared  in  His  words  about  the  old  wine 
and  the  new  bottles ; Paul  saw  clearly,  although  to  those  under  the  Law  he  became 
as  under  the  Law;  and  the  logic  of  events  decisively  proved.  But  men  are  not 
always  governed  by  logic  (p.  204),  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  early  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  saw  no  antagonism  between  the  Law  and  Christianity.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  attempting  to  draw  a consistent  picture  of  James  the  Christian,  Dr. 
Patrick  has  not  emphasized  as  he  might  the  Jewish  features  in  the  historical 
portrait  of  James  the  Jewish-Christian. 

Every  reader  of  the  book  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  light  which  his 
patient  thought  and  research  have  shed  upon  some  exceedingly  difficult  problems 
of  the  apostolic  age.  He  has  read  not  only  through  but  around  his  subject,  his 
positions  are  in  the  main  well  chosen,  and  the  argument  is  conducted  skillfully 
and  in  good  temper  and  withal  with  a candor  which  wans  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a book  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  future  by  all  who  would 
be  well-informed  upon  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


The  Present  Problems  of  New  Testament  Study.  By  William  Bancroft 
Hill,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yassar  College.  Pp.  68.  Price, 
50  cents,  net.  New  York:  Edwin  S.  Gorham,  Publisher,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-second  Street.  1903. 

This  little  volume  fulfills  the  modest  purpose  announced  in  its  Preface,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  a “first  step’’  in  New  Testament  study.  The  problems  both 
of  Textual  Criticism  and  of  New  Testament  Introduction  are  stated  concisely 
but  with  admirable  clearness,  and  the  author  concludes  that  critical  study  does 
not  destroy  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 


The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy.  Translated  and  Edited  by  James 
Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews).  8vo;  Vol.  I,  xv,  494;  Vol.  II,  ix,  488. 
London:  Williams  & Norgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1901-05. 

Prof.  Harnack’s  treatise  on  the  expansion  of  Christianity  during  the  first  three 
centuries  has  been  before  the  public  in  its  original  form  some  four  years  (since 
1902)  and  has  already  taken  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  its 
English  shape  it  appeals  to  a broader  audience ; and  it  has  been  adapted  to  a wider 
use  by,  for  example,  the  translation  into  English  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  documents  included  in  it.  The  translation  has  been  well  done  and 
uniformly  conveys  the  sense  of  the  original  plainly  and  straightforwardly. 
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It  is  deformed,  however,  by  certain  unnecessary  provincialisms  or  individualisms 
of  speech,  and  now  and  then  is  a little  mechanical.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  English  form  of  the  treatise  is  worthy  of  its  contents. 

Everything  that  Prof.  Harnack  writes  is  informing  in  the  highest  degree;  most 
of  it  is  brilliant ; a large  part  of  it  is  epoch-making.  That  these  latter  adjectives 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  present  work  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  composition. 
It  does  not  present  a body  of  new  generalizations  founded  on  fresh  investigation 
of  sources,  and  involving  a revised  interpretation  of  history.  Apart  from  the 
careful  collection  of  the  materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  actual  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity before  325,  which  fills  a large  portion  of  the  second  volume,  little  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  present  work  will  be  new  to  those  familiar  with  Prof.  Harnack’s 
previous  publications.  Some  of  his  earlier  essays  are  incorporated  bodily  or 
almost  bodily  into  its  fabric:  the  results  attained  by  others  are  presented  here 
anew  in  summary  form.  It  would  seem  that,  having  collected  a mass  of  statis- 
tical material  illustrating  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  during  the  ante-Nicene  age, 
Prof.  Harnack  determined  to  prefix  to  it,  out  of  the  rich  treasury  of  his  previous 
discussions,  whatever  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  this  diffusion, 
and  thus  to  compact  a general  treatise  on  the  expansion  of  Christianity  in  the 
first  three  centuries.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  become  not  a mere  statistical 
collection,  but  a philosophical  inquiry. 

Its  object,  accordingly,  is  not  simply  to  determine  how  widely  Christianity  had 
spread  and  how  important  a factor  in  intellectual,  social  and  political  life  it  had 
grown  to  be  before  Constantine  came  upon  the  scene,  but  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  its  influence  and  the  causes  of  its  growth.  It  begins,  therefore,  at 
the  beginning.  We  have  chapters  on  Judaism  and  the  vigor  and  methods  of 
its  propaganda  in  the  ancient  world; on  the  external  conditions  which  favored  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  internal  characteristics  of  that  religion  which 
gave  it  favor  in  the  world;  and  on  Jesus’  own  career  and  message  and  its  trans- 
formation in  the  hands  of  His  followers,  by  means  of  which  it  was  adapted  to  its 
mission.  Then  we  have  chapters  on  the  various  elements  which,  in  Prof.  Har- 
nack’s view,  entered  into  the  substance  of  ‘ ‘ the  mission-preaching  in  word  and 
deed” — the  preaching  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  of  His  Son  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  resurrection;  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  salvation  and  of  the  Gospel  of  love  and  charity;  the  manifestation  in  life 
of  moral  earnestness  and  holiness;  the  twin  announcement  of  an  indefeasible 
authority  in  religion  and  yet  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  enlightened  understand- 
ing, though  not  without  “mysteries”;  the  proclamation  of  the  advent  of  a 
new  people  into  the  world,  who  were  nevertheless  in  principle  as  old  as  the 
world ; and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  gradual  assimilation  and  utilization  of  every- 
thing in  the  old-world  which  formed  separately  the  allurement  of  each  of  its 
religious  movements,  by  serving  itself  with  which  Christianity  offered  itself  as 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  every  type  of  religious  aspiration.  After  this,  we  are  given 
an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  for  its  missionary  work  and  the 
methods  by  which  this  work  was  prosecuted ; in  the  progress  of  which  we  have, 
of  course,  Prof.  Harnack’s  views  of  the  early  organization  of  the  Church  repeated 
to  us,  but  also  much  additional  matter  of  the  highest  interest.  Finally,  in  the 
latter  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  second  volume,  we  have  the  actual  statistics  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  first  three  centuries. 

Prof.  Harnack  does  not  venture  upon  a numerical  estimate  of  Christians  in 
the  Empire  at  the  advent  of  Constantine;  or  indeed  at  any  previous  epoch.  He 
contents  himself  with  a general  statement  of  their  relative  strength  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  Empire.  Asia  Minor  was  their  centre,  along  with  countries  like 
Armenia  and  Edessa:  these  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  were  practically 
Christian  countries.  Chrisitanity  was  dominant  then  also  in  Antioch  and 
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Coele-Syria,  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Lower  Italy,  Carthage  and 
Africa,  Lyons  and  Southern  Gaul.  Elsewhere  it  was  less  powerful.  But  it  was 
already  the  ruling  force  in  the  ruling  provinces;  and  thus  we  see  that  it  was  not 
Constantine  which  gave  it  its  dominance  in  the  world,  but  its  dominance  which 
gave  the  world  Constantine.  How  had  it  attained  to  this  position  of  dominance 
in  the  dominating  regions  of  the  world?  This  it  is  Prof.  Harnack’s  especial  task 
to  depict.  But  we  confess  to  a feeling  of  disappointment  as  we  read  his  pains- 
taking analysis.  All  the  subordinate  elements  that  entered  into  the  expansion 
of  Christianity  are  carefully  estimated:  all  the  instrumentalities  employed  to 
bring  about  the  result  are  minutely  studied.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  source  of  the  power  by  which  the  marvel  was  wrought. 

“The  facts  of  the  case  do  justify  the  impression  of  the  church-fathers  in  the  fourth  century, 
of  men  like  Arnobius  and  Eusebius  and  Augustine — the  impression  that  their  faith  had  spread 
from  generation  to  generation  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Seventy  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  very  first  Gentile  Christian  church  in  Syrian  Antioch,  Pliny  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms 
about  the  .spread  of  Christianity  throughout  remote  Bythinia,  a spread  which  in  his  view 
already  threatened  the  stability  of  other  cults  throughout  the  province.  Seventy  years  later 
still  the  Paschal  controversy  reveals  the  existence  of  a Christian  federation  of  churches,  stretch- 
ing from  Lyons  to  Edessa,  with  its  headquarters  situated  at  Rome.  Seventy  years  later  again 
the  Emperor  Decius  declared  he  would  sooner  have  arival  Emperor  in  Rome  thana  Christian 
bishop.  And  ere  another  seventy  years  had  passed  the  cross  was  seen  upon  the  Roman 
standard’’  (II,  466-67). 

That  a marvel  was  wrought  is  freely  recognized.  But  there  is  no  adequate 
account  of  the  marvel.  It  is  as  if  one  should  stand  by  some  mighty  locomo- 
tive and,  inquiring  how  it  makes  its  way  across  a continent,  absorb  himself  with 
a study  of  its  great  driving  wheel,  its  cogs,  its  piston  and  escape:  and  never  once 
think  of  its  steam. 

Why  did  Christianity  become  a world-religion  and  Mithraism  fail?  Prof. 
Harnack  can  only  say,  because  Christianity  took  hold  upon  the  influential  races, 
enlisted  Hellenism  in  its  service:  and  Mithraism  could  not  do  this.  But  why 
could  Christianity  thus  take  hold  of  the  culture  of  the  world  and  absorb  it  into 
itself,  while  other  religions  fell  back  before  the  advance  of  culture?  Prof.  Har- 
nack’s analysis  of  “reasons”  is  powerless  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  true  reason. 
Here  is  a religion  which,  according  to  him,  originated  in  the  preaching  of  a Gali- 
leean  peasant,  whose  vision  was  bounded  by  His  land  and  people,  and  who  had  no 
thought  of  founding  a universal  religion,  though,  -without  knowing  what  He  was 
doing  or  understanding  what  would  result,  He  did  preach  a religion  universal 
in  its  nature.  This  religion  was  taken  .up  and  preached  everywhere;  and 
everywhere  it  won  its  way,  marvelously  supplying  all  the  needs  of  all  men, 
and  assimilating  to  itself  all  that  was  good  in  all  other  cults.  Where  culture  was 
dominant  there  the  way  was  most  open  to  it,  and  yet  it  propagated  itself  primarily 
among  the  lowly,  outcasts  and  slaves.  What  was  the  secret  of  its  power? 
Prof.  Harnack,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him,  says  practically  this:  that  “it 
drew  to  itself  every  outside  element  that  was  of  any  value” — until  in  fact  it  even 
outdid  polytheism  itself  in  its  polytheism  and  magic  itself  in  its  magic,  and  thus 
supplied  to  each  just  what  each  -wished  to  have.  ‘ ‘ By  this  sign,  ’ ’ he  says,  ‘ ‘ it  con- 
quered: for  on  all  human  tilings,  on  what  was  eternal  and  on  what  was  transient 
alike,  Christianity  had  set  the  cross  ’ ’ (II,  468).  This  explanation  is  too  superficial 
to  be  an  explanation.  Enumerate  all  the  subordinate  elements  in  the  progress 
of  Christianity  you  may — and  they  all,  of  course,  had  their  part  to  play  in  its 
progress — and  the  progress  itself  is  not  accounted  for.  It  would  be  far  more 
rational,  in  full  view  of  them  all,  to  say  with  Augustine  that  Christianity  must 
have  reproduced  itself  by  means  ofkmiracles,  for  its  miraculous  expansion  apart 
from  miracles  would  have  been  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  After  all  said  and 
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■done,  the  conquest  of  the  ancient  world  by  Christianity  remains  a miracle  and 
can  find  its  account  in  nothing  short  of  the  hand  of  God. 

Meanwhile  the  careful  study  of  the  phenomenology  of  this  conquest,  such  as 
Prof.  Harnack  gives  us  in  these  volumes,  is  full  of  instruction  for  us:  and  the 
effect  of  the  story  the  volumes  have  to  bring  us,  despite  the  naturalistic  under- 
tone, is  a tonic  to  faith.  We  can  testify  for  ourselves  that,  as  we  have  read  it, 
we  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  miracle  of  Christianity  in  the 
world:  and  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  this  new  presentation  of  it  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  Deity  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  could  be  desired  than  just  Christianity  itself.  Its  origin;  its  career; 
its  early  conquest  of  the  world ; its  persistence  in  the  world — reconquering  its  way 
to  the  helm  of  things  afresh  in  every  generation;  its  present  position  in  the  world, 
purifying  itself  anew  every  generation  from  the  corruptions  brought  upon  it 
by  its  advocates — a task  far  more  difficult  than  the  protection  of  itself  from  the 
assaults  of  its  foes;  the  deathless  hopes  with  which  it  inspires  its  adherents,  its 
undying  enthusiasm  and  its  confident  outreaching  to  that  ever-receding  future 
when  it  shall  cover  the  world  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea:  after  two  thousand 
years  Christianity  remains  the  marvel  of  history  and  evinces  itself  afresh  every 
day  as  a phenomenon  in  time  which  assuredly  has  its  source  and  its  issue  in  what 
lies  beyond  time. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Keiikelijk  Handboekje  bevattende  de  Bepalingen  der  Nederlandsche 
Synoden  en  andere  stukken  van  Beteekenis  voor  de  Regeering 
der  Kerken.  Uitgegeven  door  P.  Biesterveld  en  Dr.  H.  H.  Kuyper, 
Hoogleeraren  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Bos. 
1905.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.S0. 

This  book  has,  practically  considered,  only  limited  value.  It  is  a compilation 
of  the  constitutions,  as  we  would  say,  of  the  successive  conventions  and  General 
Synods,  offered  to  the  Churches.  It  begins  with  the  articles  of  the  Convent  of 
Wesel  of  1568,  and  ends  with  the  “kerkenorde”  of  the  General  Synod  of  Dor- 
drecht of  1618-19.  It  is  a known  fact  that  this  renowned  Synod  was  the  last 
of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands.  Pro- 
vincial or  particular  Synods  were  convened  occasionally,  but  a General  Synod  was 
never  called.  The  bureaucratic  organization  of  the  State  Church  made  it  unnec- 
essary to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Churches  convened  as  a General  Assembly. 

The  present  publication  is  the  best  of  all  that  have  appeared  and  has  a critical 
value.  The  editors  have  prefaced  their  publication  with  an  essay  on  Church 
Polity.  Added  are  some  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  ‘ ‘ christelijke  Synodus 
van  Gelderlant”  and  by  “C.  Synodus  van  Delft”  and  some  questions  of  a 
moral  character,  which  ‘‘de  Synode  von  Middelburg”  formulated  and  which 
were  answered  by  Danacus,  well  known  as  the  theologian  who  separated 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics,  and  the  so-called  Walchersche  Artikelen,  ’ ’ which  were  of 
a dogmatical  nature. 

Practically  considered,  it  is  of  value  to  those  who  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands.  But  any  one  who  takes  interest  in  questions  of 
Church  polity  and  desires  to  understand  the  development  of  the  simple  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  Churches  on  the  Continent  in  the  times  of  their  normal  growth, 
and  the  arrest  of  this  growth  in  later  days,  will  find  in  this  book  a wealth  of  in- 
formation. He  also  will  learn  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  wThy  it  is  that  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  in  their  new  organization  return  to  the 

kerkenorde”  of  Dordrecht  instead  of  laying  a new  foundation. 

Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens. 
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IV. — SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian’  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  By  George  Barker  Stevens, 
Ph  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale 
University.  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905.  8vo;  pp.  xi,  546. 

Dr.  Stevens,*  although  since  1895  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale 
Divinity  School,  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  wider  public  chiefly  as  a writer 
upon  themes  of  Biblical  Theology,  the  fruit,  doubtless,  of  his  studies  while  he 
was  Professor  of  Xew  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity ( The  Pauline  Theology,  1892;  The  Johannine  Theology,  1894  ; The  The- 
ology of  the  New  Testament,  1899 ; The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1901).  There  was  no  doubt 
a little  volume  of  not  very  great  significance  called  Doctrine  and  Life  published  in 
1S95.  And  more  to  the  point,  there  was  always  a strong  dogmatic  tone  in  the 
professed  Biblical  studies,  and  there  were  always  intruded  into  them  not  merely 
a dogmatic  method,  but  large  elements  of  purely  dogmatic  discussion.  And  as 
Prof.  Stevens  has  been  very  much  of  a dogmatist  from  the  beginning,  so  he  has 
from  the  beginning  been  very  much  the  dogmatist  he  exhibits  himself  in  the 
present  volume.  From  his  earliest  publication  the  same  tendencies  of  thought 
which  meet  us  here  in  their  full  flower  were  already  present.  Already  in  the 
volume  on  The  Pauline  Theology  (1892),  for  example,  the  divine  righteous- 
ness is  resolved  into  the  divine  love,  and  the  doctrines  of  “original  sin’’  and 
“satisfaction’’  are  rejected.  Even  the  same  methods  of  argumentation  and 
the  same  insufficiency  in  the  statement  of  opposing  dews  which  characterize  the 
present  volume  are  already  noticeable  in  that.  We  must  confess  to  some  surprise, 
therefore,  at  the  chorus  of  astonishment  which  has  greeted  the  appearance  of 
this  volume.  Doubtless,  Prof.  Stevens’  theological  conceptions  have  somewhat 
ripened  during  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  its  predecessors,  and  in  the 
process  of  his  special  studies  for  it,  but  this  is  very  much  the  kind  of  book  on 
“the  Atonement’’  which  any  reader  of  his  former  works  should  have  expected 
to  receive  from  Prof.  Stevens. 

We  shall  not  profess  to  have  found  the  volume  pleasant  reading.  The  polemic 
tone  in  which  it  is  cast  from  beginning  to  end,  strident  from  the  commencement, 
finishes  by  becoming  rasping.  It  is  not  obvious  that  the  opinions  thus  endlessly 
controverted  have  been  sympathetically  appreciated.  It  is  not  even  obvious 
that  the  trouble  has  been  taken  thoroughly  to  understand  them.  Certainly  they 
are  not  always  stated  in  their  completeness ; and  they  are  not  seldom  refuted 
in  mere  caricature.  The  reader  acquires  an  unpleasant  feeling  as  he  proceeds  in 
the  volume  that  the  language  of  scorn,  rising  even  to  ■vituperation,  is  now  and 
again  depended  upon  to  do  the  work  of  argument.  Dr.  Stevens  does  not  like  the 
doctrine  of  ‘ ‘penal  satisfaction.  ’ ’ Xot  liking  it,  he  is  entitled  to  argue  against  it, 
and  (if  he  can)  to  refute  it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  its  refuta- 
tion is  advanced  by  declaring  that  it  makes  God  a Shylock  (p.  410)  whose  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  “his  appetite  for  revenge”  (p.  331  ct  seq.).  And 
it  seems  more  than  questionable  whether  this  procedure  is  justified  by  the  open 
declaration  that  the  advocates  of  such  a doctrine  are  past  arguing  with.  Take, 
for  example,  this  sentence:  “It  seems  to  me  that  one  who  can  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  penal  theory  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings — that  God  is  so 
just  that  He  cannot  forgive  the  guilty  until  He  has  first  punished  the  innocent — 

*It  goes  without  saying  that  this  notice  was  written  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevens.  It  has 
not  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  on  account  of  that  sad  event.  The 
book  remains  the  same,  and  requires  the  same  treatment;  and  it  is  better  that  the  verdict 
passed  on  it  should  remain  unaffected  by  any  personal  considerations  whatsoever. 
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thereby  renders  himself  inaccessible  to  all  considerations  of  equity  and  morality” 
(p.  383).  In  Dr.  Stevens’  view  sin  itself,  in  its  most  complete  development,  does 
not  reduce  man  to  so  hopeless  a condition  (p.  316):  he  remains  always  accessible 
to  appeal  and  open  to  conviction.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  really  considers 
his  Christian  opponents  in  worse  case  than  the  worst  of  sinners.  His  language  is 
the  language  of  simple  vituperation. 

The  book  is  laid  out,  on  lines  usual  in  such  treatises,  in  three  parts.  These  parts 
would  commonly  be  described  as  occupied  successively  with  laying  the  Biblical 
foundation,  tracing  the  historical  development,  erecting  the  dogmatic  construc- 
tion. These  descriptions  appear,  however,  to  apply  to  Dr.  Stevens’  three  parts 
only  in  a somewhat  modified  sense. 

The  discussion  of  the  First  Part  (pp.  1-13.5),  for  example,  seems  devoted  less 
to  laving  firmly  a Biblical  basis  for  a doctrine  of  Atonement  than  to  removing  all 
Biblical  basis  for  such  a doctrine.  In  Dr.  Stevens’  view  there  are  almost  as 
many  Biblical  doctrines  of  Atonement  as  there  are  Biblical  writers:  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  Biblical  doctrine  at  all.  He  does  not  deny  that  the 
“theory  of  penal  satisfaction’’  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  He  intimates  rather  that 
it  is  taught  by  Paul;  although  when  he  expounds  Paul’s  teaching  for  us,  it  takes 
in  his  hands  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  governmental  theory  (p.  60). 
He  seems  not  very  averse  to  allowing  even  that  it  may  be  implied  in  certain  say- 
ings attributed  to  our  Lord  in  even  the  Synoptic  narrative.  But  on  that  very 
account  he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  these  sayings.  And  he  does  not  feel 
bound  to  believe  all  that  Paul  taught.  He  is  a modern  man,  and  can  no  more 
“think  in  terms  of  late  Jewish  theology’’  (as  Paul  did)  “than  he  can  think  in 
terms  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy’’  (p.  74).  “He  claims  the  right,  then,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  specifically  Christian  and  the  characteristically  Jewish  or 
Rabbinic  in  Paul’’  (p.  751).  Making  this  distinction,  he  ascribes  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  a substitutive  atonement,  of  a “propitiation  of  God’’  (p.  61,  note),  to  his 
Jewish  inheritance;  and  rejects  it  from  the  possibilities  of  thought.  “The  men 
of  to-day  can  no  more  appropriate  the  outward  forms  of  Paul’s  Jewish  thought 
respecting  expiation,  than  they  can  adopt  the  cosmology  or  demonology  which  he 
derived  from  the  same  source”  (p.  74).  “What  is  Pauline?  What  is  Scriptural? 
Is  every  conception  of  which  Paul  made  use  a necessary  part  of  his  religion  and 
of  ours — physical  death  due  to  sin,  our  sin  due  to  Adam’s,  Christ’s  speedy  return  to 
earth?  As  I have  frequently  intimated,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  fruitful  investi- 
gation of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  theology  can  be  made  without  recognizing 
the  distinction  between  the  contingent  thought-forms  of  the  first  Christian 
thinkers  and  the  essential  religious  life  and  fundamental  Christian  certainties 
concerning  God  and  the  experience  of  salvation  which  they  were  seeking  to  ex- 
pound and  to  philosophize”  (p.  131).  The  upshot  of  his  discussion  of  “the 
Biblical  basis  of  the  doctrine,  ’ ’ therefore,  is  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
much  of  the  Biblical  teaching.  Only  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
implicitly  trusted:  and  that,  not  the  entire  teaching  attributed  to  Jesus,  but  only 
the  Synoptic  tradition  of  His  teaching:  and  not  even  that  in  its  completeness,  but 
only  so  much  of  it  as  Dr.  Stevens’  criticism  spares. 

In  the  historical  section  of  his  treatise  (pp.  131-261)  Dr.  Stevens  does  not 
attempt  “to  write  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Church”;  but 
quite  properly  confines  himself  to  outlining  “the  principal  types  of  theory  which 
have  obtained  in  Christian  thought  regarding  the  specific  problem  of  atonement.  ’ ’ 
These  types  of  theory  he  conceives  to  be  fundamentally  three,  which  may  be 
roughly  designated  by  the  names  of  the  doctrine  of  “Satisfaction”  and  the 
“Governmental”  and  “Moral  Influence”  theories.  The  first  two  of  these  he 
discusses  in  their  founders,  Anselm  and  Grotius,  and  in  their  modern  representa- 
tives of  various  kinds,  under  the  names  of  1 ‘ modern  penal  satisfaction  theories  ’ ’ 
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and  “modem  ethical  satisfaction  theories.’’  He  devotes  no  separate  chapter  to 
the  founders  or  early  representatives  of  the  Moral  Influence  theory,  but,  ad- 
verting to  Abelard  and  the  Socinians  only  incidentally  in  the  chapters  devoted 
respectively  to  Anselm  and  Grotius,  reserves  what  he  has  to  say  of  this  third 
type  of  theory  to  a final  chapter  on  “modern  ‘subjective’  theories.’’  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  several  theories  which  come  up  for  discussion  in  this  series  are 
dealt  with  dispassionately.  The  tone  is  severely  critical  throughout;  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  estimate  the  elements  of  truth  discoverable  in 
each  as  to  clear  the  way  for  a passionate  advocacy  of  the  moral  influence  theory. 
The  instability  of  the  compromising  Grotian  theories  is  recognized  (see  especially 
p.  531),  and  the  real  opponent  of  the  “ ‘subjective’  theories’’  is  perceived  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction.  To  discredit  this  doctrine  becomes,  thus,  the  chief 
purpose  of  these  chapters.  So  engrossed  is  Dr.  Stevens  with  this  task  that  he  does 
not  stop  to  state  the  doctrine  in  its  completeness  before  he  refutes  it;  and  thus 
falls  into  a carping  habit  which  expends  its  criticisms  upon  isolated  and,  we 
must  add,  often  misconceived  elements  of  the  doctrine.  He  is  aware  that  although 
Anselm  struck  out  the  fundamental  statement  of  the  doctrine,  it  did  not  come  to 
its  rights  until  it  received  restatement  at  the  hands  of  the  post-Reformation 
divines.  This  has  not  led  him,  however,  to  any  careful  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
as  taught  by  the  post-Reformation  divines.  He  prefers  to  close  the  matter  with  a 
scornful  allusion  to  ‘ ‘ that  period  of  Protestant  scholasticism  and  hyperorthodoxy,” 
and  its  ‘ ‘provincial  extravagances,’ ’ which  “have  no  right  to  the  name  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  the  comprehensive  use  of  that  term”  (p.  252).  The  result  is  that  his 
polemic  is  vitiated  by  its  lack  of  comprehension.  The  most  astonishing  over- 
sights are  committed ; the  doctrine  attacked  is  scored  for  lacking  elements  which 
really  he  at  its  very  core ; and  the  whole  polemic  misses  its  mark  and  degenerates 
into  an  amusing,  perhaps,  but  certainly  most  ineffectual  criticism  of  detached 
modes  of  expression.  Though  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  is  rooted  in  the 
infinite  love  of  God,  Dr.  Stevens,  in  criticism  of  it,  elaborately  argues  out  in  op- 
position to  it  the  necessary  origin  of  the  saving  work  of  God  in  His  love  (p.  246), 
and  ostentatiously  compliments  an  advocate  of  it  here  and  there  as  ‘ ‘ damagingly 
admitting”  this  common  proclamation  of  the  whole  body  of  its  adherents. 
Though  Christ’s  “active  obedience”  enters  as  an  essential  element  into  the  doc- 
trine— as  even  F.  A.  B.  Xitzsch  ( Evang . Dog.,  pp.  46S,  4S4),  to  whom  he  defers 
much,  would  have  told  him — he  blames  the  doctrine  for  a total  neglect  of  the 
whole  side  of  Christ’s  work  which  consists  in  His  sinless  and  holy  life  in  the  world. 
Though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  purchased  by  His 
Satisfaction  both  release  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  a title  to  holiness,  together 
with  the  only  prevalent  instrument  of  sanctification,  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  re- 
proaches it  with  not  correlating  justification  and  sanctification  in  a vital  and  ade- 
quate way.  Though  the  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  among  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ  lies  in  its  conception  of  the 
reconciliation  wrought  by  Him  as  mutual,  he  assaults  it  as  making  nothing  of 
the  attractive  power  of  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  the  force 
of  the  demonstration  of  God’s  righteousness  made  on  the  cross,  the  moving 
influence  of  the  perfect  example  of  our  Lord’s  holy  life.  In  a word,  Dr.  Stevens 
is  in  such  haste  to  thrust  the  doctrine  of  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  out  of  the  way, 
that  he  does  not  stay  to  grasp  the  doctrine  itself,  but  is  ever  hastily  thrusting  aside 
something  else  which  his  hands  have  seized.  The  consequence  is  that  naturally 
he  is  never  satisfied  that  he  has  thrust  it  aside.  He  tells  us  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  all  over  with  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction;  and  yet  he  is  ever  returning 
to  slay  afresh  the  slain.  He  cannot  get  done  with  it.  And  finally  he  seeks  his 
comfort  in  the  assertion  that  it  never  needed  any  slaying  anyhow:  it  long  since 
died  of  itself.  “It  has  been  at  no  period  entire!}'  unchallenged;  it  has  had  its 
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rivals  and  its  critics,  until  now,  at  last,  there  is  scarcely  a reputable  theologian 
anywhere  who  ventures  to  come  forward  in  its  defense”  (p.  251).  He  calls  F. 
A.  B.  Nitzsch  and  private  letters  from  Kaftan  and  Menegoz  to  witness  that  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  European  Continent,  and  adds  his  own  assurance  that  it 
has  equally  disappeared  from  Britain  and  America — at  least  in  ‘ ‘ noteworthy  ’ ’ 
publications  (p.  187).  He  declares  that,  ‘‘for  better  or  for  worse,  this  theory  is 
moribund”  (p.  187),  is  “obsolescent”  (p.  260),  and  finds  practically  no  place 
‘‘in  the  literature  of  investigation,  in  the  theological  monographs  and  doctrinal 
systems  which  are  attracting  attention  and  exercising  widespread  influence 
to-day”  (p.  261).  In  short,  he  is  continually  assuring  his  readers  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Satisfaction  is  already  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  he  is  perpetually  returning 
to  the  charge  and  elaborately  refuting  it.  Is  it  not  unseemly  thus  to  hack  a 
corpse?  And  is  it  not  strange  that  as  the  book  comes  to  its  close  (p.  531)  this 
poor  dead  theory — and  by  this  time,  one  would  think,  not  merely  safely  dead  but 
sufficiently  mangled — is  still  set  forth  as  living,  between  which  and  the 
Moral  Influence  theory  alone  ‘ ‘lies  the  choice”  (“forever  irreconcilable  theories”) ; 
and  the  reader  is  recommended — if  he  is  not  convinced  by  this  volume 
that  the  Moral  Influence  theory  is  the  truest  and  most  satisfactory — to  go  on 
and  read  Dr.  W.  N.  Clark’s  Outline  of  Christian  Theology  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Tymms 
The  Christian  Idea  of  Atonement ? It  sounds  very  much  as  if  the  weary  com- 
batant would  say,  “I  have  done  my  best  to  kill  this  thing;  but  it  won’t  stay  killed: 
now  I lay  down  my  sword”  (shall  we  say  ‘‘mv  hacked  sword?”)  “and  leave  the 
task  to  my  fellow-combatants : perhaps  they  may  succeed  where  I have  failed.  ’ ’ 

Throughout  the  whole  Third  Part  of  the  volume  (pp.  262-536) — which  is  en- 
titled ‘‘Constructive  Development  of  the  Doctrine” — the  polemic  element  con- 
tinues to  occupy  a large  space.  But  in  the  fourteen  chapters  which  constitute 
this  part  an  attempt  is  made  to  elaborate  and  commend  the  special  form  of  the 
Moral  Influence  theory  to  which  the  work  is  consecrated.  This  task  involves  a 
survey  of  a great  number  of  the  topics  of  theology;  and  they  are  expounded — if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  use  a general  term  in  a general  sense — in  what  must  be 
spoken  of  generally  as  the  Socinian  sense.  The  doctrines  of  historical  Christianity 
are,  in  other  words,  reduced,  here,  at  least  ‘‘to  their  lowest  terms.”  We  thank- 
fully recognize  that  there  are  many  expressions  scattered  through  the  discussion 
which  show  that  this  is  not  Dr.  Stevens’  inheritance,  and  that  he  has  not  adjusted 
himself  perfectly  to  the  lowered  views  of  the  doctrines  which  he  is,  nevertheless, 
in  the  main,  commending.  He  can  even  criticise  a treatise  on  the  Atonement 
on  the  ground  of  its  want  of  ‘‘scripturalness”  (p.  243).  If  he  objects  to  An- 
selm’s phrase  which  ascribes  to  God  ‘ ‘outraged  dignity, ’ ’ he  can  himself  speak  of 
His  ‘‘affronted  love”  (p.  275).  If  he  scouts  the  analysis  which  distinguishes 
between  justification  and  sanctification,  he  yet  claims  its  benefit  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  removal  of  its  moral  consequences 
(pp.  355-356):  ‘‘Forgiveness  is  but  one  factor  in  salvation”;  ‘‘the  pardon  of 

sin  is  never  conceived  in  Scripture  in  separation  from  the  cleansing,  life-bestowing 
action  of  the  divine  spirit”;  ‘‘forgiveness  is  a name  for  the  beginning  or  restora- 
tion of  right  personal  relations,”  etc.  If  the  conception  of  guilt  is  minimized 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  it  yet  is  explicitly  retained  (pp.  319,  337,  355)— 
although  race-guilt  is  denied  and  no  guilt  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
acceptance  with  God.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  regretfully  allowed  that  Dr. 
Stevens’  theology  is  of  a piece — as  indeed  all  theologies  must  be,  since,  as  Dr.  Orr 
has  tellingly  pointed  out  afresh  ( God’s  Image  in  Man,  pp.  7,  8,  12,  13,  23),  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  the  Socinian  doctrine  of  Atonement  and  not  hold  along  with 
it  a Socinianizing  doctrine  of  everything  else — of  God,  of  sin,  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  of  the  application  of  salvation. 

We  are  not  asserting  that  Dr.  Stevens  ‘ ‘does  not  believe  in  the  deity  of  Christ. ’ ’ 
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But  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  no  reader  of  the  chapter  in  this  volume 
on  "The  Personality  of  the  Saviour”  could  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  taught 
in  it.  There  seems  to  us  in  this  chapter  (we  trust  we  are  mistaken)  a 
notable  falling  off  from  the  position  (already  somewhat  unsatisfactory)  in 
his  Theology  of  the  Hew  Testament.  There,  Dr.  Stevens  represented  “ the  meta- 
physical Sonship,”  the  ‘‘ontological  deity”  of  Jesus,  rather  as  an  inference  we 
draw  from  the  ethical  facts  or  the  data  of  our  Lord’s  manifestation  than  as 
an  element  of  His  own  consciousness:  but  he  at  least  expressed  his  own  earnest 
conviction  of  its  reality.  Here,  although  we  are  told  that  "the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  presupposed  in  the  Christian  view  of  His  Saviourhood  ’ ’ (p.  298),  we  are  also 
bidden  to  magnify  "the  moral  and  religious  significance  of  His  person”  and  be 
careless  what  "its  metaphysical  background”  may  be.  Men  may  have  "tried 
to  exalt  Him  by  ascribing  to  Him  all  manner  of  metaphysical  characteristics  and 
powers,”  but  "what  the  Gospels  place  in  the  forefront  of  their  portraiture  is 
just  His  moral  completeness,  His  perfectly  filial  consciousness,  His  stainless, 
untainted  holiness”  (p.  290).  Just  how  much  or  just  how  little  this  may  mean 
the  reader  may  be  puzzled  to  determine.  Xor  will  he  feel  sure  that  things  can 
stand  at  this  point.  For  he  can  scarcel}'  fail  to  note  with  blanching  countenance 
the  attenuated  grounds  on  which  alone  Dr.  Stevens  can  rest  an  assertion  of  moral 
completeness,  perfect  filial  consciousness,  untainted  holiness  for  Jesus.  With 
the  feeble  hold  he  has  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  records,  as  he  partly 
perceives  himself,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be  derived  from  them  for  so 
great  a conclusion:  and  to  say  that  "the  divinity  of  Christ” — does  that  mean 
His  "metaphysical  deity”? — “is  presupposed  in  the  Christian  view  of  His 
Saviourhood”  may  not  suffice  one  who  does  not  hold  to  “the  Christian”  but 
to  "the  Socinian”  "-view  of  His  Saviourhood.”  This  view  of  His  Saviourhood 
has  not  been  historically  correlated  'with  a clear  and  firm  faith  in  the  "meta- 
physical deity”  of  Jesus. 

On  another  matter  we  feel  less  hesitancy  in  speaking  decisively.  Dr.  Stevens 
exhibits  a remarkable  sensitivity  to  the  "charge”  that  the  "moral  influence” 
theory  of  the  Atonement  implies  a lowered  view  of  sin  (pp.  267-68,  390,  392,  etc.). 
One  does  not  wish  to  be  offensive : but  is  not  the  truth  of  the  ‘ ‘ charge  ’ ’ not  only 
inherent  in  the  case,  but  also  plain  matter  of  fact  and  universally  recognized?  Is  Dr. 
Orr  bringing  a railing  accusation  against  his  brethren  when  he  says  ( God’s  Image 
in  Man,  p.  11):  “It  is  a truism  that,  with  defective  and  inadequate  views  of  sin. 
there  can  never  be  an  adequate  doctrine  of  redemption:  it  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
because  so  many  superficial  views  of  sin  are  abroad,  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  so  general  a recoil  from  the  Biblical  declarations  on  the  need  and  reality  of 
atonement.”  Certainly  if  we  needed  an  a posteriori  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
dictum,  we  should  not  need  in  order  to  supply  it  to  go  farther  than  Dr.  Stevens’ 
own  chapter  on  “ The  Sin  from  which  Christ  Saves”  in  this  volume.  Of  course,  no 
one  supposes  that  either  Dr.  Stevens  or  any  other  advocate  of  these  lower  views  of 
"the  Atonement”  does  not  think  sin  a bad  thing,  a very  bad  thing:  or  that  they 
cannot  discourse  eloquently  about  its  badness.  But  no  one  who  reads  this  chap- 
ter can  doubt  that  Dr.  Stevens  does  not  think  sin  so  bad  a thing  as  it  has  been 
thought  by  the  advocates  of  those  ‘ ‘ provincial  extravagances  ’ ’ of  the  ‘ 1 era  of 
Protestant  polemic  scholasticism,”  which  included  among  them  the  doctrines  of 
original  guilt,  total  depravity,  and  inability.  It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  very 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discard  these  ‘ ‘ extravagances,  ” " exaggerations  ’ ’ : and 
in  calling  them  "extravagances,”  "exaggerations,”  Dr.  Stevens  advertises  his 
own  view  as,  relatively  to  them,  a "lowered  ” view.  It  surely  connot  be  offensive, 
then,  to  say  that  it  is  only  because  this  "lowered”  view  of  sin  and  its  effects  on 
man  is  Dr.  Stevens’  view,  that  his  view  of  the  Atonement  seems  to  him  ade- 
quate. If  he  held  the  "exaggerated”  view  "taught,  for  example,  by  Augus- 
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tine  and  Edwards,  and  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession,”  he  would 
.not  be  able  to  content  himself  with  his  view  of  the  “Atonement.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  prolong  this  notice  in  order  to  explain  in  detail 
what  Ur.  Stevens’  view  of  the  Atonement  is.  He  did  not  leave  it  to  this  point  in 
his  treatise  first  to  avow  it : and  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  his  treatise  thus 
far  without  repeatedly  suggesting  it.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  it  is  simply  a form 
of  the  very  prevalent  “Moral  Influence  theory, ’ ’ and  like  all  forms  of  this  theory 
finds  the  atoning  fact,  the  actual  thing  which  brings  man  into  right  relations  to 
God,  not  in  Christ  or  in  anything  which  Christ  was  or  taught  or  did,  but  in  man’s 
own  act  of  repentance  and  return  to  God, — Christ’s  whole  function  consisting  in 
inducing  man  to  repent  and  return  to  God.  It  is  only  by  a figure  of  speech  there- 
fore that  it  can  be  said  that  “Christ  gives  us  repentance  and  so  remission”  (p. 
354).  For  how  does  he  “give”  it?  Only  by  “making  us  to  feel  and  know  our 
sin,  and  showing  us  the  sure  way  to  escape  from  it.”  There  is  nothing  upon 
which  Dr.  Stevens  waxes  more  passionate  than  upon  man’s  inalienable  power 
to  repent,  “to  heed  and  respond  to  the  Gospel  invitation”  (p.  316).  On  this 
view  one  may  well  ask,  What  then  becomes  of  those  who  lived  and  died  before 
Christ  came?  Only  two  views  are  possible.  Either  they  are  hopelessly  lost, 
or  else  Christ’s  work  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  former  alternative  Dr. 
Stevens,  of  course,  does  not  take ; he  even  (absurdly  enough)  tries  to  fix  it  on  the 
“Satisfaction  theory”  (p.  379).  The  latter  is,  then,  inevitable  to  him:  and  he 
boldly  embraces  it  in  a theory  of  what  he  calls  “Eternal  Atonement”  (Ch.  X, 
pp.  433  sq.),  in  which  he  teaches  that  “the  word  ‘atonement’  represents  a process 
and  not  a merely  single  event, — that  it  designates  the  operation  in  history  of 
certain  laws  or  forces  of  the  divine  life  which  are  perpetually  operative,  an  action 
of  God  in  relation  to  sin  and  salvation  which  has  been  continuous  throughout 
human  history”  (p.  433).  Thus  our  Lord’s  “saving  mission  is  a transactional 
expression  of  eternal  atonement”  (p.  440):  “the  earthly  life  and  suffering  of 
Christ  are  the  historic  form  of  an  eternal  reality,  a perpetual  process”  (p.  442). 
All  of  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  it  is  not  what  Christ  did- on  earth  which 
grounds  salvation,  but  1 ‘ the  dateless  passion  of  God  on  account  of  sin’  ’ ; and  that 
“God  is,  by  His  very  nature,  a sin-bearer.”  Why,  then,  the  mission  of  Christ? 
Why  His  sufferings  and  death?  There  is  a chapter  (Ch.  VIII)  on  this  too.  Its 
axiom  is  that  “ Christ  came  to  realize  in  the  world  the  ends  of  God’s  holy  love” 
(p.  401).  “Christ  did  not  come  to  procure  but  to  proclaim  and  bestow  forgive- 
ness’ ’ (p.  386).  In  any  event  that  Hedid  not  come  earlier,  leaves  it  certain  that 
what  He  did  in  the  world  was  not  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man — that 
nothing  He  did  in  the  world  was  essential  to  salvation.  If  the  world  did  not  need 
His  work  for  so  many  ages,  it  can  have  stood  in  no  need  of  it  at  all.  Search 
and  look:  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Moral  Influence  theory  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  mission  of  Christ.  He  becomes  only  one  Saviour 
among  many  (Bushnell,  Sabatier).  His  work  is  really  unessential  to  salvation. 
Undeniably  this  is  not  the  Biblical  view.  Undeniably  it  is  not  the  view  of  the 
Christian  centuries.  Is  it  a view  tolerable  to  the  Christian  heart?  The  plain 
fact  is  that  the  lowered  views  of  the  Atonement  now  becoming  so  prevalent  are 
uncomformable  to  all  the  presuppositions  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  involve  a 
reconstruction  which  will  ultimately  transform  it  into  a merely  natural  religion. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

God’s  Image  in  Man,  and  its  Defacement,  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Denials. 
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Their  publication  in  this  handsome  volume  will  carry  to  a wider  audience  their 
fine  exposition  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  anthropology  and  their  vigorous 
protest  against  a tendency,  apparently  growing  among  us,  “to  wholesale  sur- 
render of  vital  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine  at  the  shrine  of  what  is  regarded  as 
the  modern  view  of  the  world.’’  What  renders  this  protest  most  valuable  is 
that  it  is  particularly  directed  against  weak  evasions  of  the  issue  raised  by  the 
conflict  between  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  that  “congeries  of  conflicting 
and  often  mutually  irreconcilable  views’’  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  “modern  view.”  Dr.  Orr  has  the  courage  to  recognize  and  assert  the 
i rreconcilableness  of  the  two  views  and  the  impossibilty  of  a compromise  between 
them;  and  to  undertake  the  task  of  showing  that  the  Christian  new  in  the  forum 
of  science  itself  is  the  only  tenable  one.  This  task  he  accomplishes  with  dis- 
tinguished success:  and  this  is  the  significance  of  the  volume. 

The  material  is  divided  into  six  lectures.  In  the  first  of  these  the  issue  is  stated, 
and  the  actual  irreconcilability  of  the  two  views  demonstrated.  The  Biblical 
doctrine  of  God,  man  and  sin  is  set  sharply  over  against  the  “evolutionary”  new 
of  them,  the  exaggerations  sometimes  found  on  both  sides  are  cleared  away,  and 
the  residuary  conflict  made  plain.  The  second  lecture,  proceeding  to  details,  sets 
the  Bible  and  the  newT  views  of  the  nature  of  man  over  against  one  another,  and 
shows  that  no  scientific  facts  really  endanger  the  Bible  doctrine  that  man  differs 
in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree  from  the  lowTer  creatures.  In  the  third  lecture  it 
is  shown  that  the  extreme  evolutionary  theories  have  broken  down  before  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  that,  on  the  data  of  science  itself,  man  stands  forth 
as  the  product  not  of  nature  but  of  a Higher  Cause  intruded  into  nature.  The 
fourth  lecture  extends  this  argument  with  especial  reference  to  the  mental  nature 
of  man.  In  the  fifth  lecture  the  great  question  of  sin  is  grappled  with,  and  the 
Biblical  view  of  sin  as  a racial  fact  rooted  in  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  is  powerfully  commended.  Finally,  in  the  sixth  lecture,  the  Biblical 
account  of  death  as  non-natural  to  man  and  the  result  of  sin  is  defended:  and 
the  bearing  of  the  whole  discussion  on  the  entirety  of  the  Christian  system  ex- 
plained. At  the  end  a body  of  valuable  material  is  collected  in  a series  of  Ap- 
pendixes which  support,  and  in  some  instances  advance,  the  positions  taken  in 
the  text  of  the  lectures. 

What  impresses  the  reader  of  these  admirable  lectures  most  is  their  fine  balance. 
In  the  statement  neither  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  nor  of  the  “modern  view,”  nor 
in  their  comparison,  is  there  any  exaggeration.  The  two  are  just  calmly  set  over 
against  one  another  and  investigated  in  their  bases  and  relations.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  exposition  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  is  the  just  insistence 
upon  the  unity  of  man  as  “a  being  composed  of  body  and  soul  in  a unity  not  in- 
tended to  be  dissolved.”  A firm  grasp  upon  this  element  of  the  Biblical  doctrine 
notably  clears  the  air.  It  not  only  puts  in  their  right  aspects  death  and  the  resur- 
rection—the  former  as  the  product  of  sin  and  the  latter  as  the  necessary  fruit  of 
redemption  from  sin:  but  it  throws  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  man  into  a 
new  light.  It  perhaps  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  hinge  of  the  Biblical 
anthropology  lies  here:  and  that  the  argument  of  Dr.  Orr  turns  upon  his  clear 
appreciation  of  it.  Next  to  this,  we  are  struck  perhaps  by  the  searching  analysis 
and  account  of  sin  given  in  the  fifth  lecture.  The  question  arises,  as  wre  read, 
why  sin  cannot  be  characterized,  in  contradistinction  to  that  “love”  in  which 
the  fulfillment  of  the  law"  consists,  as  just  “lovelessness”  or,  in  its  positive  mani- 
festation, “hate.”  This  would  be  only  another  way — whether  a better  way  or 
not  may  be  open  to  question — of  reducing  sin  to  the  principle  of  selfishness. 

Some  striking  minor  points  in  Dr.  Orr’s  arguments  should  also  be  mentioned. 
Among  these  is  his  suggestion  (p.  152)  of  the  impossibility  of  disparate  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  with  the  inference  he  draws  from  it  that,  therefore,  it  can 
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scarcely  be  credited  that  the  body  of  man  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
insensible  variations  from  a brutish  original,  and  the  soul  made  all  at  once  by  a 
divine  fiat  for  the  completed  man.  Body  and  mind  must  go  together:  and  a great 
brain  with  a little  mind  is  just  as  unthinkable  as  a little  brain  with  a great  mind. 
The  argument  does  not  seem  to  be  available,  however,  as  against  a theory  of 
evolution  per  saltum.  If  under  the  directing  hand  of  God  a human  body  is  formed 
at  a leap  by  propagation  from  brutish  parents,  it  would  be  quite  consonant  with 
the  fitness  of  things  that  it  should  be  provided  by  His  creative  energy  with  a 
truly  human  soul . And  this  leads  us  to  say  that  the  precise  point  in  the  question 
of  evolution  is,  after  all,  not  whether  the  new  forms  proceed  from  older  ones, 
whether  by  or  without  the  directing  hand  of  God;  but  whether  the  forces  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  new  forms  are  all  intrinsic  in  the  evolving  stuff. 
Man  may  “breed”  many  varieties  of  pigeons,  fowls,  sheep;  and  the  varieties  he 
“breeds”  may  often  come  per  saltum.  But  they  all  find  their  account  in  the 
forces  operating  in  the  materials  dealt  with:  his  directing  hand  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  chain  of  efficient  causes,  all  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  evolving  stuff. 
Accordingly,  under  man’s  hand  we  can  have  nothing  but  an  “evolution,”  an 
un-rolling — a drawing  out  into  new  forms  of  what  was  potentially  present  in  the 
evolving  material  from  the  beginning.  If  this  were  all  that  God  does,  there 
would  be  no  “creation”  in  the  case  whatever.  We  do  not  quite  understand, 
therefore,  Dr.  Orr’s  remark  on  p.  87  (explanatory  note  1),  to  the  effect  that  “evolu- 
tion” and  “ special  creation”  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  whether  as  terms  or  as' 
things.  Surely  “evolution”  means  just  “modification”;  and  “creation”  just 
“origination”:  and  surely  “modification”  and  “origination”  are  ultimate  con- 
ceptions and  mutually  exclude  one  the  other.  You  cannot  ‘ ‘ originate’  ’ by  ‘ ‘mod- 
ifying”; you  cannot  “modify”  by  “originating.”  Whatever  comes  by  “evolu- 
tion” that  certainly  cannot  arise  by  “creation”;  and  whatever  is  “created” 
certainly  is  not  “evolved.”  The  old  definition  of  “creation”  as  the  making 
of  something  “ parlim  ex  nihilv,  partim  ex  materia  naturahter  inhabili — ex 
materia  inhabili  supra  matures  vires  aliquid  producere, — is  certainly  the  sound  one. 
Unless  the  thing  produced  is  above  what  the  powers  intrinsic  in  the  evolving 
stuff  are  capable  of  producing  (under  whatever  Divine  guidance),  the  product 
is  not  a product  of  “creation”  but  of  “ Providence. ” And  “Providence” 
can  never  do  the  work  of  ‘ ‘ creation.  ’ ’ Dr.  Orr  fully  understands  this  and  argues 
therefore  that  the  apparition  of  man  implies  the  intrusion  of  a new  cause,  that  it  is 
a creation,  strictly  so  called:  and  this  is  what  makes  the  note  on  p.  87  inexplicable. 
Let  man  have  arisen  through  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
there  is  no  creative  act  of  God,  but  only  a providential  activity  of  God,  concerned 
in  his  production,  unless  there  has  been  intruded  into  the  process  the  action  of  a 
cause  not  intrinsic  in  the  evolving  stuff,  causing  the  complex  product  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  can  find  its  account  in  the  intrinsic  forces,  however  divinely 
manipulated.  Evolution  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  issue  in  a product 
which  is  specifically  new:  “modification”  is  the  utmost  that  it  can  achieve, — 
“origination”  is  beyond  its  tether. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  passages  in  the  volume  is  that  (p.  188)  in  which  it  is 
briefly  demonstrated  that  for  a moral  being  to  exist  in  a non-moral  condition 
is  really  for  it  to  exist  in  an  immoral  condition.  We  may  in  the  abstract  distin- 
guish actions  into  those  that  are  right,  wrong  and  indifferent.  But  there  are  no 
indifferent  acts:  in  the  concrete  all  acts  are  good  or  bad.  So  we  may  in  the 
abstract  speak  of  conditions  which  are  moral,  non-moral  and  immoral.  But  for 
a moral  being,  a state  of  non-morality  is  a state  of  immorality.  Such  a being  is 
either  good  or  bad;  never  neither  good  nor  bad.  This  simple  demonstration 
cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  whole  Pelagian  standpoint. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  Dr.  Orr’s  whole  treatment  of  sin  is  very  sane 
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and  satisfactory.  Only,  we  demur  to  what  seems  to  us  the  over-emphasis 
of  the  fact  of  “heredity,”  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  in  this  connection.  We  hear 
indeed  of  “the  representative  principle”  (p.  277),  and  the  “inheritance”  of 
death  is  apparently  hung  upon  it.  But  the  transmission  of  sin  appears  to  be 
hung  at  least  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  “heredity”  (e.g.,  235,  242).  This 
seems  to  us  a mistake,  and  to  involve  us  in  many  unnecessary  difficulties,  as  e.g., 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  our  “inheritance”  of  specifically  Adam’s  first 
sin  (why  not  Eve’s?  and  why  not  the  sins  of  all  our  ancestors?)  and  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  our  Lord’s  failure  to  ‘ ‘inherit”  sin.  We  are  burdened  with  the 
guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin  and  have  received  its  penalty.  Surely  that  is  enough. 
We  do  not  need  to  defend  the  theory  of  the  “inheritance”  of  acquired  qualities 
in  order  to  account  for  it;  the  principle  of  representation  is  enough.  And  we  do 
not  need  to  insist  that  a son  tends  to  inherit  the  moral  character  of  his  parents, 
which  (on  the  broad  question)  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by  common  experience: 
the  children  of  the  pious  are  not  uniformly  pious  nor  are  those  of  the  vicious 
uniformly  vicious,  and  assuredly  few  would  contend  that  the  specific  forms  in 
which  piety  and  vice  are  manifested  are  on  the  average  transmitted.  It  seems 
much  better,  then,  to  follow  what  appears  to  us  the  simple  Scriptural  representa- 
tion, and  to  say  that  we  partake  in  Adam’s  sin  because  he  was  our  representative, 
and  that  he  was  constituted  our  representative  because  he  was  our  father  and  was 
naturally  indicated  as  such  for  that  office. 

We  have  in  these  remarks,  we  think,  noted  everything  with  respect  to  which  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  question  even  Dr.  Orr’s  modes  of  developing  his  subject. 
Perhaps  a query  may  be  placed  also  against  his  remarks  (pp.  153-54)  on  the  difir 
culty  created  for  a purely  evolutionary  theory  by  the  necessity  of  the  production 
of  not  a single  instance,  but  of  a pair  of  human  beings.  We  do  not  feel  this  diffi- 
culty as  strongly  as  Dr.  Orr  appears  to  feel  it.  Why  should  there  be  a pair? 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  experience  of  breeders  than  the  origination  of  a 
new  type  through  an  individual  sport.  And  what  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
pair  or  more  of  the  same  fundamental  type?  Ex  hi/pothesi  the  new  variation  is 
slight;  and  that  implies  the  coexistence  of  many  individuals  of  almost  equal 
advantages.  And  nothing  is  commoner  in  the  experience  of  breeding  than  the 
production  from  the  same  parentage  of  a succession  of  individuals  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  “sporting”  characters.  Perhaps  also  a query  may  be  placed 
over  against  the  strong  statement  (p.  257)  to  the  effect  that  “there  is  not  a 
word  in  Scripture  to  suggest  that  animals  ....  came  under  the  law  of  death 
for  man’s  sin.  ’ ’ The  problem  of  the  reign  of  death  in  that  ‘ ‘ creation  ’ ’ which  was 
cursed  for  man’s  sake  and  which  is  to  be  with  man  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  presses  on  some  with  a somewhat  greater  weight  than  seems  here 
to  be  recognized.  But  these  are  matters  of  no  importance  to  the  march  of  the 
general  argument  of  the  book.  The  book  is  a distinct  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals,  and  to  their  settlement  in  a sane  and 
stable  manner.  It  will  come  as  a boon  to  many  who  are  oppressed  by  the 
persistent  pressure  upon  them  of  the  modern  point  of  view.  It  cannot  help 
producing  in  the  mind  of  its  readers  a notable  clearing  of  the  air. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

A Summary  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Norton  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  General  Council  Publication  House.  1905. 
8vo;  pp.  xii,  637. 

About  a dozen  years  ago  there  came  to  us  from  Dr.  Jacobs’  hand  a winningly 
written  statement  of  the  Elements  of  Religion  (Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Frederick, 
1904;  12mo,  pp.  298),  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  He  now  gives 
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us  this  somewhat  more  extended  Summary  of  the  Christian  Faith,  “adapted 
to  the  use  of  theological  students,  intelligent  laymen  and  active  pastors.’’  In 
even  this  treatise  he  seeks,  however,  to  state  only  the  results  he  has  arrived  at  in 
his  theological  studies.  For  the  processes  he  has  another  work  still  in  store  for 
us,  which  will  naturally  be  the  most  extensive  of  all. 

The  method  of  the  present  volume  is  that  of  question  and  answer — a method 
made  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  standard  Out- 
lines of  Theology.  The  endeavor  has  been  to  embody  the  elements  of  the  faith 
in  concise  definitions,  supported  by  condensed  arguments,  drawn  largely  from 
the  Confessional  Lutheran  literature,  from  Luther  himself  and  from  the  standard 
Lutheran  divines,  not  to  the  neglect,  however,  of  a wider  reading.  The  state- 
ment seeks  to  be  as  untechnical  as  possible  in  form,  while  introducing  the  reader 
to  all  the  important  technical  terms.  The  system  of  faith  expounded  is,  of 
course,  the  Lutheran,  of  which  Dr.  Jacobs  is  a convinced  adherent.  But  a mani- 
fest effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  Lutheran  system  not  only  firmly  but  also 
genially,  and  to  allow  for  whatever  truth  may  be  found  in  other  systems.  Time 
and  again  Dr.  Jacobs  is  observed  seeking  so  to  express  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
his  school  of  thought  as  by  their  very  statement  to  avoid  objections  which  have 
been  brought  against  them,  and  to  conciliate  at  least  overstrained  opposition. 
Above  all,  it  is  a distinctively  evangelical  Lutheranism  which  is  here  expounded, 
a Lutheranism  which  finds  its  heart  in  the  great  verities,  and  which  is  not  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  reassert  them  in  the  face  of  an  unbelieving  world. 

That  Dr.  Jacobs  has  performed  his  task  well  will  go  without  saying  to  all  who 
know  his  previous  work.  What  he  is  giving  us  is  not  mere  momentary  “views,’  ’ 
but  matured  convictions  turned  over  and  over  again  in  the  mind  for  a lifetime. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  in  accord  with  his  Lutheran  standpoint.  With  a few  par- 
ticular opinions  or  points  of  view  not  necessarily  dependent  on  his  Lutheranism 
we  find  ourselves  also  not  fully  in  accord.  Indeed,  we  should  part  company 
with  him  on  his  very  first  page,  and  indeed  in  his  very  first  sentence,  which  em- 
bodies his  conception  of  the  task  of  “Dogmatics.’’  He  calls  it  “the  science  of 
the  Christian  Faith  ’ ’ ; that  is,  he  makes  the  object  of  its  investigation  ‘ ‘ the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  with  all  its  contents.  ’ ’ We  think  of  it  as  the  scientific  investigation 
and  statement  of  the  knowledge  of  God;  that  is  to  sav,  we  conceive  the  object  it 
studies  as  no  other  than  God  Himself  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  man.  In 
other  words,  Dr.  Jacobs  conceives  the  subject  matter  with  which  this  science  deals 
as  a product  of  the  human  spirit.  ‘ 1 Dogmatic  theology,”  he  says  accordingly,  ‘ 1 is 
the  science  of  the  definitions  of  the  Scriptural  faith  made  by  the  Church,  or 
widely  prevalent  within  the  Church’’  (p.  6).  We,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive 
the  subject-matter  with  which  the  science  deals  as  a product  of  a divine  revela- 
tion. If  he  took  his  definition  strictly  he  would  needs  busy  himself  solely  there- 
fore with  human  things,  and  could  never  rise  above  what  men  have  thought, 
that  is.  mere  opinion ; no  matter  how  ‘ ‘ widely  prevalent  within  the  Church  ’ ’ this 
opinion  may  have  been,  or  may  be,  and  no  matter  with  what  emphasis  it  may 
be  defined  by  the  Church  as  true.  That  he  does  not  take  his  definition  strictly  is 
excellent  for  his  book,  but,  one  would  think,  bad  for  his  definition.  Theology 
wall  never  come  to  its  rights  as  a science  among  other  sciences  until  it  is  univer- 
sally understood  that  (in  accordance  wdth  its  very  name)  it  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  not  opinions,  or  definitions,  or  decrees  of  men,  but  a section  of  objective 
Reality,  and  that,  the  highest  section  of  all,  just  God  Himself. 

We  must  confess  to  finding  the  language  of  Dr.  Jacobs  occasionally  lacking  in 
precision.  Take  for  example  Chap.  XI,  Q.  18  (p.  727).  Here  there  is  a most 
confusing  use  of  the  concrete  “person’’  for  the  abstract  “personality,’’  and 
some  other  difficulties  of  expression.  The  subject  under  treatment  is  the  Person 
of  Christ.  The  question  is,  “Is  the  person  related  in  the  same  way  to  each 
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nature?”  We  shall  quote  the  answer  and,  as  the  shortest  way  of  indicating 
what  we  have  found  confusing  in  the  passage,  interpose  in  square  brackets 
remarks  or  amendments.  ‘ ‘ The  person,  with  the  divine  nature,  has  existed  from 
all  eternity.  [Why  not  say:  The  personal  divine  nature  has  existed  from  all 
eternity?  or,  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  a person,  existed  from  all  eternity?  Why 
speak  of  person  as  if  it  were  a something  additional  to  the  ‘ divine  nature’?]  The 
human  nature  began  in  time.  The  person,  therefore,  was  once  without  a human 
nature.  But  the  human  nature  could  not  exist  without  a person  [read  ‘with- 
out personality,’  or  better,  ‘impersonally’].  The  person  [read,  ‘personality’]  of 
the  human  nature,  therefore  [Is  the  illation  justified?  How  can  we  infer 
from  the  fact  that  a human  nature  implies  personality,  that  the  personality  of 
that  human  nature  is  derived  from  outside?],  came  not  from  that  nature  but  from 
the  divine.  Since  the  human  nature  entered  into  the  world  [why  not  say,  Came 
into  being?  Is  there  not  danger  of  suggesting  a preexistence  of  the  human  nature 
by  such  phraseology?],  i.e.,  was  conceived  and  born  and  lived  [is  the  grammatical 
construction  clear?]  by  the  divine  person  uniting  Himself  with  our  race  [read, 
‘ with  a human  nature.  ’ Was  the  whole  human  race  in  the  Virgin’s  womb?]  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  say  that  the  human  nature  has  no  [add:  separate, 
or  distinct]  personality  of  its  own,  but  that  the  personality  of  the  human  nature  is 
that  which  it  has  derived  from  the  divine  [read:  but  partakes  of  the  personality  of 
the  Divine  nature].  The  Greek  theologians  called  this  [what  is  the  antecedent  of 
this  ‘ this  ’ ?]  the  doctrine  of  the  anhypostasia  of  the  human  nature,  which  [what 
is  the  antecedent  of  this  ‘which’?]  our  theologians  accept,  although  stating  [surely 
an  awkward  expression]  that  enhypostasia  is  preferable  [a  perfectly  blind  sentence, 
which  is  sure  to  confuse  any  reader  not  already  acquainted  -with  the  facts].  The 
unity  of  the  person  requires  that  we  must  hold  to  the  want  of  personality 
[really?  read:  ‘want  of  separate,  or  distinct,  personality’]  on  the  part  of  the 
human  nature.  ’ ’ No  doubt  this  is  an  extreme  instance  of  inexactness  of  phrase- 
ology: but  every  now  and  again  something  approaching  it  is  met  with. 

We  are  not  referring  to  the  confusions  and  ambiguities  forced  upon  Dr.  Jacobs 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  construction  of  doctrine.  For  these  he  is  not 
responsible:  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  makes  a valiant  effort  to  reduce 
them  by  carefully  choosing  his  phrases.  In  the  matter  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to 
be  sure,  he  fairly  confesses  inability:  and  falls  back  on  ‘ ‘the mystery” — ‘‘When 
faith  must  be  content  with  knowing  more  clearly  what  the  sacramental  union  is 
not,  than  with  describing  fully  what  it  is.”  It  seems  a pity,  nevertheless,  to 
have  to  say,  ‘‘We  firmly  believe  something — we  cannot  just  tell  what.”  And, 
by  the  way,  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Jacobs’  usual  acumen  permits  him,  without 
some  modification,  to  hang  his  chief  argument  for  ‘‘the  real  presence”  on  ‘‘the 
words  of  institution  ’ ’ — ‘ ‘ This  is  my  body,  ” “ This  is  my  blood  ’ ’ : for,  when  taken 
with  the  crass  literalitv  that  is  demanded,  they  surely  assert  transubstantiation, 
or  consubstantiation,  at  the  least.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  takes  the  ‘‘is”  no 
more  literally  than  the  Zwinglian.  But,  passing  from  this,  a fair  example  of  the 
unavailing  nicety  in  phraseology  in  question  is  supplied  by  his  dealing  with  pre- 
destination. Predestination  is  defined  as  resting  on  foresight, — the  foresight  of 
faith  and  of  the  persistence  of  faith  unto  the  end  of  life  (Ch.  XLI,  5,  p.  554).  But 
Dr.  Jacobs  does  not  wish  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  synergism,  and  so  ex- 
plains that  the  relation  of  faith  to  predestination  is  ‘‘precisely  the  same  as  it  has 
(sic)  to  Justification,”  and  that  the  matter  may  be  best  understood  by  transferring 
the  question  to  that  less  mysterious  region.  Now,  “men  are  justified,  ’ ’ he  says, 
“not  on  account  of  faith,  but  through  faith  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ;  or.” 
he  adds  with  fine  candor,  ‘ ‘on  account  of  faith  apprehending  the  merits  of  Christ.” 
‘ ‘The  merits  of  Christ  do  not  justify,  unless  apprehended  by  faith.”  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Jacobs  fancies  that  by  this  nice  employment  of  words  he 
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escapes  from  the  assertion  that  the  reason  why  any  given  man  is  saved  is  not  that 
Christ  died,  but  that  that  man  believes;  and  so  the  ground  of  the  predestination 
of  this  man  to  be  saved  is  not  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  just  (as  he  has  in  his  defini- 
tion asserted)  the  foresight  of  his  faith.  Manipulate  words  as  warily  as  we  will, 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  anything  else  out  of  them.  The  merits  of  Christ  may 
be  the  ground  why  it  is  to  life  that  any  man  can  be  predestinated;  but  it  is  his 
own  faith  foreseen  by  God  and  his  perseverance  in  that  faith  unto  the  end 
which  is  the  proper  ground,  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  why  any  particular  man  is 
predestinated  to  this  life.  As  soon  as  you  make  predestination  particular,  as 
Dr.  Jacobs  does,  it  must  rest  on  what  is  particular  in  the  individual  and  not 
on  what  is  common  to  all. 

We  can  have  no  pleasure  in  fighting  over  again  the  old  battles  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Jacobs’  volume.  And  this  the 
less  that  Dr.  Jacobs’  volume  does  not  especially  invite  strife.  Lutheranism  is 
here  expressed  with  firmness.  But  it  is  also  expressed  with  dignity  and  grace. 
And  it  is  Lutheranism  of  the  better  type  that  is  expressed.  We  rejoice  in  the 
clear,  strong  and  constant  assertion  and  defense  in  this  goodly  volume  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  our  common  faith.  And  wTe  wish,  as  we  expect,  for  it  a 
wide  reading  and  a great  influence  among  our  Lutheran  brethren. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Waufif.i.d. 

The  Christian  Faith  Personally  Given  in  a System  of  Doctrine.  By 
Olin  Alfred  Curtis  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York-  Eaton  & Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  A 
Graham.  1905.  Pp.  531. 

In  this  volume  Prof.  Curtis  has  set  forth  with  considerable  speculative  ability 
a system  of  doctrine  which  may  be  classified  broadly  as  Arminian.  In  the  Pre- 
face we  are  told  that  the  main  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  “the  junction  of  the  two  ideas,  personal  responsibility  and  racial  solidarity.’’ 
Prof.  Curtis  tells  us  that,  instead  of  being  content  with  one  of  these  ideas,  he 
uses  them  both  in  junction,  and  it  is  in  this  junction  that  he  sometimes  hopes 
that  there  may  be  a “fair  mediation’’  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism. 
We,  however,  do  not  regard  a mediation  between  the  two  either  possible  or 
desirable,  because  in  the  specific  points  of  difference  between  these  two  systems  of 
doctrine,  Arminianism  is  not  only  unalterably  opposed  to  Calvinism,  but  repre- 
sents, in  our  estimation,  a departure  from  the  teacliing  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
consistent  working  out  of  the  true  relation  of  man  to  God.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  Calvinism  does  full  justice  to  both  the  ideas  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  racial  solidarity.  And  finally  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author’s  idea 
of  racial  solidarity,  being  a solidarity  not  in  sin  but  only  in  inherited  tendencies 
and  impulses  to  which  no  responsibility  or  guilt  attaches,  does  not  advance 
beyond  the  Arminian  conception. 

Part  First  is  a speculative  or  philosophical  anthropology,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  need  of  man  for  Christianity.  Part  Second,  entitled* “The  Christian 
Religion,’’  seeks  to  show  how  Christianity  meets  man’s  needs,  and  also  dis- 
cusses the  questions  of  the  grounds  of  Christian  certitude  and  of  the  Scripture. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  organized 
around  his  conception  of  man’s  need  of  redemption.  This  is  discussed  in  the  first 
doctrinal  division.  He  then  proceeds  in  the  five  following  divisions  to  set  forth 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  and  the  ordo  salutis,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  his  discussion  of  eschatology.  Then  follows  the  discussion  of  “redemption 
realized  in  the  new  race,”  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  idea  of  the  Church.  The 
volume  closes  with  a division  on  the  “ Triune  God  revealed  in  redemption.” 
This  includes  a chapter  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  a chapter  on  the  Trinity. 
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It  would  require  too  much  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  Prof.  Curtis’  system. 
We  can  only  notice  some  of  its  main  features.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  book  is  its  conception  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  ethical  needs  of 
man.  This  underlies  the  whole  of  Parts  One  and  Two.  At  this  point  one  of 
its  fundamental  difficulties  also  appears.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  at  first  sight 
whether  the  need  for  Christianity  lies  in  sin  or  in  the  nature  of  man  con- 
ceived as  a moral  person.  And  still  further,  waiving  this  question,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  way  moral  responsibility  is  grounded.  The  consideration  of  this  latter 
question  will  lead  naturally  to  the  former.  How,  then,  does  Prof.  Curtis 
ground  moral  responsibility?  It  is  grounded  in  moral  freedom.  He  says  that 
“moral  freedom  and  moral  responsibility  are  so  inextricably  connected  that 
neither  is  possible  without  the  other.’ ’ This  leads  us  to  inquire  what  is  his  idea 
of  freedom.  Omitting  his  analysis  of  what  he  calls  “the  process  of  freedom,’’ 
which  we  think  too  mechanical  and  one  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  psychological 
analysis  and  introspection,  we  come  at  once  to  his  definition  of  freedom.  “Free- 
dom,’’ he  tells  us,  “inherently  considered,  is  the  power  to  use  uncoerced  any 
motive  given  in  self-consciousness.’’  Indeed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  author’s 
discussion,  freedom  involves  plenary  ability  to  act  from  any  motive — the  power 
of  contrary  choice.  And  as  this  is  personal  freedom,  so  moral  freedom  is  simply 
this  freedom  of  the  person  regarded  as  moral.  Man  has  first  all  those  individual 
traits  or  the  “entirety  of  his  native  characteristics.”  For  this  no  man  is  respon- 
sible, “anymore  than  a walrus  is  responsible  for  Ins  tusks.”  Then,  secondly, 
man  has  his  character  as  a person  or  his  personal  moral  character,  which  is  made 
by  his  choices  out  of  this  raw  material  which  characterizes  him  as  an  individual. 
Moral  responsibility,  therefore,  is  based  on  this  idea  of  moral  freedom.  But  from 
what  has  been  said  it  will  at  once  appear  that  freedom  and  personality  are  prac- 
tically correlative  terms;  and  this  is  asserted  to  be  the  case  by  Prof.  Curtis.  We 
are  surprised,  therefore,  to  be  told  that  “man  cannot  become  an  organic  moral 
person  under  the  moral  law,”  and  that  “he  cannot  organize  himself  about  his 
main  intention”  (p.  69).  This  inability  is  explained  by  Prof.  Curtis  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  motive  from  which  man  acts,  apart  from  full  Christian  knowl- 
edge, is  fear  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  fear  is  a disintegrating  and  not  an 
organizing  motive.  We  shall  see  presently  in  what  way  this  leads  from  morality 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Just  now  we  are  concerned  to  notice  that  if  man  must 
act  from  the  motive  of  fear,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  lost  his  moral  freedom, 
according  to  the  author’s  idea  of  freedom.  And  having  no  real  moral  freedom 
man  can  have  no  moral  responsibility.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  follow, 
since  Christianity  is  to  enable  man  to  choose  freely  between  motives  under  the 
supreme  persuasive  influence  of  love,  that  man  must  become  a Christian  before 
he  is  truly  free  and  therefore  before  he  can  be  morally  responsible.  Consequently, 
he  would  have  to  become  a Christian  before  he  is  really  a sinner.  Of  course, 
Prof.  Curtis  does  not  mean  to  say  that  man  under  the  moral  law  apart  from 
Christianity  is  not  a free  moral  person.  Indeed,  in  the  chapter  on  sin  he  asks 
why  it  is  that  the  free  moral  ■person  (italics  are  mine)  “cannot  organize  his  in- 
dividual being  under  his  moral  ideal”  (p.  201).  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  has  here  changed  his  position  somewhat.  In  the  opening  chapters,  where  his 
ideas  of  moral  freedom  and  personality  are  set  forth,  it  would  not  be  permissible 
to  speak  of  a “free  moral  person  who  cannot  organize  his  individual  being  under 
his  moral  ideal,”  because  the  “cannot”  lies  in  the  compulsion  of  fear,  and  where 
fear  is  there  can  be  no  longer  freedom  and  moral  personality.  The  difficulty  here, 
however,  lies  not  merely  in  Prof.  Curtis’  conception,  but  in  the  Arminian  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  operates.  He  can  only  escape  this  dilemma  by  a more  ade- 
quate idea  of  freedom  which  will  guard  man’s  moral  responsibility  and  also  leave 
room  for  his  total  inability.  If  one  places  the  doctrine  of  the  will  at  the  centre  of 
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his  system,  holding  also  that  freedom  consists  in  the  plenary  power  of  contrary 
choice,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  do  justice  to  his  true  Christian  feeling  (which 
is  borne  out  by  Scripture  teaching)  that  man  is  unable  and  is  made  able  only  by 
the  power  of  God — he  is  bound  to  get  into  difficulties.  This,  however,  is  only 
to  say  that  Calvinism  is  the  only  system  which  can  be  consistently  evangelical. 
Before  going  on  to  consider  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  questions,  we  may 
remark  in  passing  that  this  conception  of  freedom,  personality,  and  their  relation 
to  Christianity  conditions  also  the  author’s  idea  of  future  punishment.  He  re- 
jects any  attempt  to  regard  it  as  an  annihilation  or  as  a state  in  which  men  “ are 
crushed  into  mere  thinghood”;  and  yet  it  is,  he  says,  “an  involuntary  service  of 
God,”  in  which  men  are  “below  the  possibility  of  self-decision”  and  are  “crea- 
tures of  fear.  ’ ’ It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  to  be  a state  in  which  they  are  no 
longer  moral  persons.  This  idea  does  not  seem  to  us  to  accord  with  the 
Scripture  statements  on  this  subject. 

We  come  to  the  second  question,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  one  we  have 
just  been  discussing.  Does  the  need  for  Christianity  lie  in  sin  or  in  the  nature  of 
man  as  a moral  person?  We  can  now  answer  this  briefly.  Why  is  it  that  man 
cannot  become  a complete  moral  person  apart  from  Christianity?  The  answer 
that  it  is  due  to  inherited  depravity,  Prof.  Curtis  tells  us,  contains  some  truth, 
but  “the  truth  only  lies  on  the  surface”  and  “does  not  expose  the  deep  root  of 
the  failure.”  Neither  does  it  lie  in  man’s  finitude.  The  “flaw”  of  moral 
personality,  Prof.  Curtis  sajrs,  lies  in  “the  accretion  of  imperfect  motive”;  i.e., 
our  original  motive  may  be  pure,  but  we  cannot  keep  it  so  because  we  cannot 
sustain  a sufficiently  keen  realization  of  our  moral  selfhood  and  of  all  the  issues 
involved.  Hence,  “man  cannot  organize  himself  about  his  main  intention.” 
But  why  can  he  not  sustain  his  “self-grasp”?  Prof.  Curtis  says  it  is  because 
fear  of  the  supernatural  is  man’s  dominant  motive,  and  fear  is  a “disintegrating” 
and  not  an  1 ‘ organizing  ’ ’ motive.  The  only  motive  which  is  truly  ‘ ‘ organizing  ’ ’ 
is  love,  which  comes  in  response  to  the  Christian  revelation  of  God  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  ask,  however,  whether  this  condition  of  man 
is  natural  to  man  as  created  or  due  to  sin,  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  due  to  sin 
which  has  brought  as  its  punishment  banishment  from  God’s  presence,  which  in 
turn  has  resulted  in  a ‘ 'disorganization”  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  This  “dis  • 
organization”  is  defined  by  Prof.  Curtis  to  be  a nonconformity  to  God’s  law,  which 
nonconformity  is  inherited,  and  involves  no  responsibility  or  guilt  either  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  Only  when  it  results  in  deliberate  acts  does  it 
involve  moral  responsibility.  Thus  there  is  no  guilt  resulting  from  any  immedi- 
ate imputation,  nor  does  the  inherited  depravity  in  the  individual  and  the  race 
involve  guilt.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  author’s  idea  of 
freedom,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  guilt  can  really  attach  to  the  individual. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Christianity  comes  to  help  man  out  of  a condition 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
God  owed  the  world  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  no  longer,  as  Paul  said,  by 
grace  that  we  are  saved.  But  here  again  the  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  Prof 
Curtis’  idea:  it  is  involved  in  the  underlying  Arminian  principles.  Moreover,  the 
idea  that  man  is  born  depraved  and  not  guilty  is  about  as  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Divine  Justice  as  that  of  Placseus,  viz.,  that  man  is  born  depraved  and  there- 
fore guilty,  since  this  innate  depravity,  according  to  Prof.  Curtis,  though  it  in- 
volves no  guilt,  nevertheless,  necessarily  drives  man  to  sinful  acts  which  render 
him  guilty.  The  unanswerable  criticism  directed  mainly  against  the  doctrine  of 
Plaeaeus  in  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  ( vid . Karl  Muller,  Die  Bekenntnis- 
schrijten  der  reformirten  Kirche,  p.  865)  bears  also  against  Prof.  Curtis’ 
■doctrine. 

We  have  already  touched  sufficiently  upon  the  author’s  idea  of  sin  in  consider- 
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ing  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  man’s  ethical  needs. 
We  pass  on  to  his  conception  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  or  his  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  This  point  is  of  some  special  interest,  since  the  reviewer  of  the 
book  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Renew,  January,  1906,  hails  Prof.  Curtis’  doc- 
trine as  transcending  the  Governmental  theory  not  only  as  represented  by  Grotius, 
but  also  as  improved  by  Dr.  Miley,  and  the  author  makes  the  same  claim.  Prof. 
Curtis  tells  us  that  the  Satisfaction  theory  was  wrong  in  conceiving  the  necessity  for 
the  Atonement  as  “automatic,”  by  reason  of  its  idea  of  penalty  as  an  end  in  itself — 
i.e.,  in  supposing  that  God  because  of  His  Justice  must  punish  sin,  and  in  holding 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  a satisfaction  of  God’s  Justice,  and  not  of  His  Holiness. 
The  Governmental  theory,  he  says,  is  mistaken  in  its  underlying  utilitarianism 
and  in  holding  that  the  necessity  for  the  Atonement  lies  merely  in  the  require- 
ments of  God’s  moral  government,  and  not  ontologically  in  the  Divine  nature. 
Prof.  Curtis  claims  to  have  transcended  both  these  theories  as  well  as  the  Moral 
Influence  theory.  He  has  purged  the  Governmental  theory  of  its  utilitarian 
ethical  basis,  and  has  made  the  moral  law  “reach  into  the  structure  of  the 
Divine  nature, ’ ’ and  so  has  grounded  an  absolute  instead  of  a relative  necessity 
for  the  Atonement.  He  claims  to  have  improved  upon  the  Satisfaction  theory 
in  holding  that  the  Atonement  is  not  related  to  God’s  Justice  but  to  His  Holiness, 
and  in  shoving  that  penalty  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an  element  in  God’s 
“movement  toward  a goal,”  the  goal  of  a redeemed  race.  Briefly  put,  what 
Prof.  Curtis  means  is  that  the  Divine  Holiness,  which  lie  conceives  of  as  holy 
love,  leads  God  to  determine  upon  a new  race.  But  God  is  so  holy  that  He  can- 
not receive  men  again  into  fellowship  with  Himself  without  showing  His  intense 
hatred  of  sin.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  does  not  relate  to  God’s  retributive 
righteousness,  but  expresses  His  “moral  concern,”  and  shows  that  “God  cares 
tremendously  about  sin.”  This,  of  course,  is  just  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
Governmental  theory.  It  differs  from  the  theory  as  originated  by  Grotius  in 
holding  that  this  exhibition  of  God’s  hatred  of  sin  is  not  so  much  in  order  to  deter 
men  from  sinning  and  so  safeguard  the  interests  of  God’s  moral  government,  as  it 
is  just  because  God’s  Holiness  makes  it  necessary  for  Him  thus  to  express  His 
“moral  concern”  about  sin  while  He  is  saving  the  new  race.  But  this  does  not 
transcend  the  main  ideas  of  the  Governmental  theory,  unless  we  are  to  limit  it  to 
its  utilitarian  form,  which  seems  to  us  an  arbitrary  limitation.  Its  main  features 
are  its  opposition  to  the  idea  that  Christ  actually  bore  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  to  the 
idea  that  He  died  to  satisf y God’s  retributive  righteousness,  and  its  affirmation  that 
in  Christ’s  death  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin  is  set  forth.  These  ideas  are  shared  by 
Prof.  Curtis  with  the  older  Governmental  theory.  Neither  is  the  theory  of 
Prof.  Curtis  new.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  a recent  Arminian  work,  Dr. 
Henry  Sheldon,  in  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  (pp.  360-411,  especially 
pp.  402ff.),in  discussing  the  Atonement  sets  forth  ideas  not  unlike  those  of  our 
author.  The  theory  of  Prof.  Curtis  may  be  called,  to  borrow  a phrase  of  the 
late  Prof.  Stevens  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation  (p.  199),  “Ethicised 
Governmentalism.”  The  main  question,  however,  is  not  where  the  theory  be- 
longs, but  whether  it  is  true.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  question,  but  can 
only  say  that  while  like  all  theories  of  the  Atonement  it  expresses  some  truth,  it 
falls  short  of  the  full  truth  and  the  important  truth  as  to  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
death,  which  we  believe  is  expressed  by  the  Satisfaction  doctrine.  Moreover, it  has, 
we  think,  actually  fallen  into  error  in  its  assertion  that  the  Atonement  is  related  to 
God’s  holiness  exclusively,  and  not  to  His  righteousness;  in  its  arbitrary  rendering 
of  ducaioovvri  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  holiness,  and  not  righteousness ; in  its 
arbitrary  definition  of  the  holiness  of  God;  and  in  its  neglect  of  the  Scripture 
ideas  of  guilt  and  expiation.  As  regards  his  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Atonement  also,  Prof.  Curds,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
mental theory,  conceives  it  as  simply  removing  obstacles  in  God’s  way  to  saving 
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men,  rather  than  in  actually  saving  those  for  whom  it  was  made.  In  tills  point 
also  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  defective. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  permit  us  to  go  any  further  into  the  author’s 
discussion  of  special  doctrines.  We  should  like  to  indicate  how  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Incarnation,  while  dissenting  from  the  modern  conception  of  kenosis 
and  while  asserting  that  “after  He  (Christ)  had  become  man,  He  had  every  divine 
capacity,  every  divine  power,  every  divine  attribute,  ” Prof.  Curtis,  nevertheless, 
continually  drops  into  modes  of  statement  which  imply  the  kenotic  theory. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  says  that  Christ  did  not  have  these  divine  attributes  in  His 
self-consciousness,  and  that  He  laid  aside  the  “personal  experience’’  of  God. 
So  again,  he  tells  us  that  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  was  omniscient,  but  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  “the  attribute  of  omniscience  was  aplunge  in  self- 
consciousness  all  through  the  period  of  humiliation.  ” This  is  simply  the  lan- 
guage of  kenoticism.  Of  course,  there  was  but  one  self ; but  if  we  say  that  there 
was  but  one  consciousness  of  that  self,  and  that  a limited  one,  then  we  are  using 
precisely  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  kenotic  theory.  We  should  like  also  to 
point  out  how,  in  his  essentially  Arminian  conception  of  the  “ordo  salutis,” 
Prof.  Curtis  seems  to  posit  an  ability  of  depraved  man  to  go  out  to  meet  divine 
grace  and  begin  the  process  of  his  salvation,  when  once  he  has  been  merely  men- 
tally informed  of  God’s  love,  which  ability'  scarcely  is  allowed  to  man  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  book.  We  should  like  to  show  how  he  denies  a future  probation 
in  the  case  of  adults,  and  affirms  what  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
•the  case  of  infants  dying  in  infancy,  because  he  cannot  hold  with  Wesleyan  Ar- 
minianism  that  infants  are  born  saved.  Moreover,  since  this  future  probation  of 
infants  is  sure  to  issue  favorably,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  posits  a divine 
partiality  in  favor  of  all  dying  in  infancy,  thus  allowing  a discrimination  in  the 
sphere  of  providence  which  he  repudiates  in  the  sphere  of  grace.  All  these 
difficulties,  however,  are  simply  the  results  of  the  Arminian  principles  and  are 
inherent  in  the  system.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  inferred  that  Prof.  Curtis’  book  is 
peculiarly  inconsistent.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  see  how  his  acceptance 
of  Prof.  Bowne’s  idea  of  nature  and  matter  affects  his  idea  of  the  supernatural 
and  the  identity  of  the  resurrection  body. 

If,  however,  we  were  merely  trying  to  enumerate  our  points  of  dissent  from 
Prof.  Curtis,  we  should  have  to  mention  his  idea  of  Inspiration,  and  in  fact  very 
many  other  matters.  We  prefer,  however,  to  close  this  notice  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  the  volume.  We  refer  to  the 
statements  which  Prof.  Curtis  makes  upon  the  value  of  Systematic  Theology 
(pp.  183,  184).  He  says,  first  of  all,  that  a systematic  view  of  Christianity  has 
apologetic  value,  and  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren 
that  “an  adequate  system  of  doctrine  is  the  only  adequate  Christian  apologetics.” 
Certainly,  we  should  say,  it  is  at  least  the  most  adequate  Christian  apologetics. 
But  not  only  is  this  statement  of  Prof.  Curtis  of  great  importance;  we  wish  still 
further  to  note  with  emphatic  commendation  the  caution  which  he  adds ; viz.,  that 
“systematic  theology  should  never  be  an  intentional  apology.”  “There  ought 
not,”  continues  Prof.  Curtis,  “to  be  in  it  even  the  tiniest  trace  of  mediation 
tactics.”  This  we  regard  as  a message  to  systematic  theologians  very  vital  and 
very  much  needed.  The  attempt  of  too  much  of  the  current  apologetics  is  to 
defend  an  apologetic  minimum,  and  so  we  find  also  too  many  systematic  theo- 
logians with  their  eyes  continually  upon  the  apologetes,  and  setting  forth  a 
system  of  doctrine  with  the  purpose  that  it  shall  be  easy  to  defend.  We  wish  to 
give  unstinted  praise  to  Prof.  Curtis,  not  only  for  stating  this  truth,  but  also 
because  he  has  carried  it  out  consistently  throughout  his  book.  He  has  not 
written  with  the  fear  of  any  man  or  school  before  his  eyes,  and  it  is  largely  because 
of  this  that  his  book  is  interesting  and  stimulating.  And  then  once  more  he  tells 
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us  that  systematic  theology  has  a biblical  value,  and  “is  almost  as  necessary  to 
any  comprehensive  biblical  theology  as  biblical  theology  is  necessary  to  any 
worthy  systematic  theology.  ’ ’ Here  is  a word  winch  the  biblical  theologians 
may  well  heed.  We  do  not  mean  that  exegesis  should  forsake  the  historico- 
grammatical  method  and  become  dogmatic.  We  do  not  mean  that  biblical 
theology  is  not  strictly  an  exegetical  discipline.  We  do  not  mean  that  system- 
atic theology  is  not  an  inductive  science,  based  chiefly  upon  the  product  of 
biblical  theology.  But  we  do  mean  that  too  much  biblical  theology  apparently 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  pointing  out  the  differences  of  view  between  the  different 
Scripture  writers,  and  often  exaggerating  these  into  contradictions , missing  often 
the  underlying  unity,  and  all  because  they  lack  a unified  and  systematic  grasp 
of  all  the  parts  of  divine  truth  in  their  relation,  and  because  they  have  inadequate 
views  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  special  revelation.  To  have  a point  of  Hew, 
provided  it  be  the  Scriptural  one,  can  only  be  of  help  to  the  biblical  theologian. 
Finally,  the  author  says  that  systematic  theology  has  “a  practical  value  in  balanc- 
ing and  steadying  the  Christian  life.’’  He  says  that  “a  Christian  experience 
which  is  nourished  by  isolated,  unrelated  doctrine  is  likely  to  lose  all  balance, 
and  to  become  an  exceedingly'  unwholesome  thing.’’  In  days  when  men  are 
proclaiming  that  theology  is  killing  religion,  we  welcome  these  sane  words  of 
Prof.  Curtis.  His  book  is  worthy  of  a place  among  the  representative  works 
of  contemporary'  Arminianism. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


V.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Book  of  Common  Worship.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  General 
Assembly'  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
Voluntary'  Use  in  the  Churches.  Presby'terian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work.  1906.  263  pages.  The  Riverside  Press. 

This  is  an  admirable  achievement  in  liturgical  composition.  The  volume  is  of 
convenient  size,  carefully  printed  and  pleasing  in  its  appearance.  The  change 
on  the  title-page,  necessitated  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  excellent  character  of  tins  Book  of  Forms.  The  Committee 
appointed  by'  the  Assembly'  was  one  of  peculiar  ability';  its  work  was  undertaken 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness  and  devotion ; and  its  accomplishment  is  quite  worthy' 
of  the  distinguished  names  by'  which  the  report  was  signed.  The  action  of  the 
Assembly'  was  specifically  this:  To  remove  from  the  title-page  of  the  Book  of  Forms 
the  words,  ‘ ‘ Published  by  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly',  ’ ’ and  to  sub- 
stitute the  words,  “Prepared  by  a Committee  of  the  General  Assembly',  for 
Voluntary  Use  in  the  Churches.’’  Tliis  action  was  designed  merely  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Book  was  intended  for  optional  use,  and  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
compulsory'  liturgy  adopted  by  the  Presby'terian  Church.  This  matter  of  abso- 
lute liberty'  in  connection  with  this  Book  of  Worship  cannot  be  too  strongly 
accentuated,  nor  can  it  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  Committee 
in  one  of  its  previous  reports:  “Of  course,  the  whole  matter  is  optional,  there  is 
no  compulsion  or  restriction;  on  the  title-page  of  any'  book  to  be  prepared  there 
must  stand  (in  our  judgment)  the  words,  ‘For  Voluntary  Use  in  Presby'terian 
Churches’;  but  over  and  above  this  general  rubric,  we  feel  that  there  is  need  of 
considerable  opportunity'  for  variations,  in  different  congregations  and  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  in  any'  form  of  service  which  is  to  be  generally'  acceptable;  and 
this  liberty'  should  be  expressed,  where  it  is  possible,  within  the  sendee  itself. 
Unity  in  the  broad  outline  of  the  common  worship;  agreement  upon  certain 
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simple  and  universal  elements  of  the  service,  like  the  Psalter  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Creed,  which  are  already  part  of  the  standards  of  our  Church; 
liberty  within  the  broad  outline  to  vary  the  use  of  certain  forms,  the  place  of 
certain  hymns,  the  time  of  the  offering  and  so  on;  order  without  monotony, 
variety  'without  confusion — these  are  the  features  that  we  have  sought  to  bring 
into  our  work,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  a book  which  might  really  help  the  people 
to  join  in  the  services.” 

However  this  liberty  may  be  exercised,  or  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  this 
‘ ‘ Book  of  Common  Worship,  ’ ’ there  is  no  question  that  the  Committee  has  per- 
formed most  creditably  the  task  which  was  assigned,  namely,  ‘‘To  prepare  a 
Book  of  Simple  Forms  of  Service  which  shall  be  proper  and  helpful  for  voluntary 
use  in  the  churches,  which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  Directory  for  Worship, 
which  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  usage  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  which  shall  embody  sound  doctrine,  and  keep  ever  in  mind  the 
end  of  Presbyterian  worship,  which  is,  that  all  the  people  should  join  in  the 
worship  of  God.  ’ ’ 

While  the  book  is  brief  and  its  forms  concise,  the  scope  of  the  work  and  its 
possible  usefulness  are  udder  than  many  had  expected.  It  includes  not  only 
‘‘Orders  of  Morning  and  Evening  Service”  butalsoa  “Brief  Order  of  Worship,” 
“ intended  for  the  use  of  any  company  of  Christians  gathered  together  to  worship 
God,  where  there  are  no  regular  church  ordinances  or  where  a minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  present.”  Then  follows  an  arrangement  of  the  Commandments, 
and  another  of  the  Beatitudes,  each  of  which  may  be  vised  as  a separate  service 
or  introduced  as  part  of  the  Morning  or  Evening  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
Orders  for  the  ‘ ‘ Celebration  of  the  Communion  ’ ’ and  for  the  ‘ ‘ Administration 
of  Baptism,”  the  ‘‘Solemnization  of  Marriage”  and  the  ‘‘Burial  of  the  Dead,” 
there  are  also  Orders  for  the  ‘‘Confirmation  of  Baptismal  Vows  ” the  ‘‘Recep- 
tion of  Communicants  from  Other  Churches,”  ‘‘The  Licensing  of  Candidates  to 
Preach  the  Gospel,”  ‘‘The  Ordination  of  Ministers,”  the  ‘‘Installation  of  a 
Pastor,”  the  ‘‘Ordination  and  Installation  of  Elders  and  Deacons,”  ‘‘Laying 
the  Cornerstone  of  a Church,”  ‘‘The  Dedication  of  a Church.”  Then  follows 
a ‘ 1 Treasury  of  Prayers ,’  ’ The  Psalter — which  corresponds  to  that  printed  in  the 
Hymnal,  with  the  addition  of  two  sections  for  Good  Friday — and,  last  of  all, 
thirteen  ‘‘ancient  hymns  and  canticles.”  In  the  preparation  of  these  Forms, 
the  Committee  evidently  made  a scholarly  and  discriminating  review  of  an  ex- 
tended collection  of  liturgical  matter.  How  wide  the  view  and  how  varied  the 
sources  may  be  suggested,  for  instance,  by  the  mention  of  a few  names  and  liturgies 
which  have  lent  their  riches  to  the  ‘ ‘Treasury  of  Prayers ” : “ Thomas  a’Kempis,” 
‘‘Thomas  Arnold,”  ‘‘Erasmus,”  ‘‘Matthew  Henry,”  ‘‘John  Calvin,”  ‘‘Jeremy 
Taylor,”  ‘‘St.  Augustine,”  ‘‘Pusey, ” ‘‘Robert  Louis  Stevenson,”  ‘‘John 
Knox;”  ‘‘Dutch  Reformed,”  ‘‘Dionysius,”  ‘‘Coptic,”  ‘‘Scottish  Church, 
Common  Order,”  ‘‘Old  English,”  ‘‘Gregorian,”  ‘‘Dutch  Reformed,”  ‘‘The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  ’ ’ 

It  is  most  evident  therefore  that  only  the  uninformed  could  have  passed  the 
careless  criticism  upon  this  Book  of  Common  Worship,  that  it  is  an  emendation 
of  some  existing  Prayer  Book.  Such  a view  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to 
the  ‘‘Order  for  the  Solemnization  of  Marriage”;  yet  this  is  a special  instance  of 
the  independent  action  of  the  Committee,  which  declared  its  method  in  this  case 
to  be,  not  an  attempt  to  alter  the  marriage  service  of  the  ‘‘Protestant  Episcopal 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  but  to  combine  and  arrange  the  material  offered  by 
the  ‘‘Westminster  Directory”  and  our  own  “Directory  for  Worship”  for  a 
complete,  dignified,  beautiful  and  truthful  marriage  service. 

It  would  be  puerile  and  useless  to  repeat  captious  criticisms  or  to  suggest 
personal  preferences,  in  reviewing  a book  in  which  qualified  experts  have  given 
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the  conclusions  wliich  have  been  matured  during  years  of  careful  research,  com- 
parison and  emendation ; yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to  suggest  some  of  the  minor 
points  upon  wliich  a difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist: 

1.  In  the  “Order  of  Morning  Service, ’ ’ some  would  prefer  to  have  a hymn 
follow  the  “General  Prayer,”  and  precede  the  “Announcements”  and  the 
‘ ‘ Offering.  ’ ’ The  published  order  evidently  aims  to  emphasize  the  offering  as  an 
act  of  worship;  but  it  is  often  found  that  the  announcements  follow  the  prayer 
with  unpleasant  abruptness,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  well  had  the 
Committee  retained  the  rubric  published  in  this  connection  in  the  report  of 
1905:  “If  it  be  more  convenient  in  any  church,  this  singing  may  precede  the 
offering."  Then,  too,  some  consider  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  sentences, 
spoken  by  the  minister  and  congregation  responsively,  before  reading  the  Psalter 
in  the  Morning  Service:  “Now,  bless  the  Lord  our  God”  and  “Praise  His 
glorious  Name,”  etc.  The  same  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to  similar 
sentences  in  the  Communion  Service,  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 

2.  Some  object  to  the  too  frequent  introduction  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  its 
use  at  the  dose  of  the  Evening  Service,  as  being  a possible  approach  to  formalism 
in  the  public  service. 

3.  In  the  rubric  for  the  “Communion  Sendee,”  there  are  many  who  would 
prefer  to  designate  this  “The  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Communion,” 
instead  of  calling  it  “The  Order  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Communion.”  It 
is  true  that  the  verb  “celebrate”  appears  in  the  text  of  our  “Directory  for 
Worship,”  but  it  somewhat  suggests  a “celebrant”  and  other  ritualistic  implica- 
tions, and  it  might  possibly  be  well  to  use  the  word  employed  in  connection  with 
the  two  Orders  for  Baptism,  and  which  appears  in  the  rubric  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  namely,  “The  Administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

4.  In  the  “Order  for  the  Administration  of  Baptism  to  Infants,  ” there  may  be 
some  force  in  the  objection  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  the  brief  prayer 
wliich  follows  the  questions  to  the  parents,  and  is  again  followed  by  the  addi- 
tional question,  “What  is  the  name  of  this  child?”  It  may  be  that  tliis  brief 
petition,  the  effect  of  which  is  contained  in  the  closing  prayer,  might  be  incor- 
porated with  the  latter. 

5.  ‘ ‘ The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  ’ ’ is  criticised  by  some  for  its  unneces- 
sary cheerlessness  and  gloom,  especially  in  its  opening  portion,  where  the  Order 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  followed  in  employing  Psalms  XXXIX 
and  XC.  The  appropriateness  of  these  Psalms,  particularly  of  Psalm  XC,  will 
probably  ever  remain  an  open  question.  It  is  endeared  to  our  hearts  by  its 
opening  and  closing  verses,  and  by  long  familiarity  at  funeral  sendees;  yet  little 
comfort  is  brought  to  the  stricken  heart  by  words  like  these:  “We  are  consumed 
by  Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  we  are  troubled.  -All  our  days  are  passed 

away  in  Thy  wrath Who  knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  anger?  Even 

according  to  Thy  fear,  so  is  Thy  wrath.”  To  many  this  prayer  of  Moses  reflects 
the  experience  of  the  generation  of  Israel  which  was  doomed  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness. but  hardly  seems  to  express  the  ideal  experience  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  use  of  these  Psalms  is  conventional  rather  than  Christian.  It  is  thought  that 
pasmges  such  as  the  following  are  a truer  expression  of  a Christian  view  of  death: 
“For  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ; for  I am  in  a straight  betwixt  two,  hav- 
ing a desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better.”  “ Though  our  out- 
ward man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day;  our  light  affliction 
winch  is  for  a moment,  worketh  for  us  a far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen,  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.  We  are  always  confident  knowing  that  while  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord;  we  are  confident  and  willing 
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rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.”  ‘‘I  am 
ready  now  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I have  fought 
a good  fight,  I have  finished  ray  course,  I have  kept  the  faith ; henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that  love  His 
appearing.  ’ ’ 

These  and  other  similar  quotations  find  no  place  in  this  particular  “Order,” 
and  some  feel  that  they  might  be  more  comforting  than  the  Psalms  which  are 
conventionally  employed.  Then,  too,  when  we  find  in  the  “Order  for  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a Church”  that  the  entire  hymn  is  introduced,  “All  People  that  on 
Earth  do  Dwell,”  the  suggestion  may  be  of  value  that  it  might  be  we'll  to  have 
bound  up  in  this  Book  of  Common  Worship  certain  other  favorite  hymns  of 
the  Church,  which  could  be  used  on  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in  this  very 
“Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.”  It  would  be  helpful  to  introduce,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  “Abide  with  Me,” 
“Asleep  in  Jesus,”  “Rock  of  Ages,”  ‘ ‘ Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  “Crossing  the 
Bar,”  etc. 

Possibly  all  these  suggestions  may  be  sufficiently  met  by  referring  to  what 
has  already  been  stated  in  reference  to  the  liberty  which  this  book  is  understood 
to  allow.  The  Committee  expressly  declares  that  the  phrase  “Voluntary  Use” 
is  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  book  as  a whole,  but  to  each  ‘ ‘ Order  ’ ’ and  to  its 
separate  parts.  This  enables  the  officiating  minister  to  omit  whatever  may  seem 
less  felicitous,  and  to  introduce  whatever  may  correspond  more  perfectly  to  his 
own  taste. 

In  reference  to  the  special  “Orders”  which  have  been  introduced,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  brief  “Order  of  Worship,”  intended  for  the  use  of  any  company 
of  Christians,  has  met  with  a most  cordial  response,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  necessary  and 
appropriate  Orders  for  “The  Licensing  of  Candidates,”  for  the  “Ordination  and 
Installation  of  Pastors,  Elders  and  Deacons.”  “The  Treasury  of  Prayers,” 
as  the  Preface  of  the  book  modestly  suggests,  will  be  “not  only  useful  from  time 
to  time  in  the  conduct  of  public  services,  but  also  profitable  for  reading  and  study, 
for  use  in  private  devotions,  and  in  that  revival  of  family  worship  which  is  greatly 
needed  in  all  our  churches.  ’ ’ 

The  book  as  a whole  exhibits  the  most  painstaking  carefulness  and  thoughtful 
workmanship.  Its  selections  are  well  chosen,  its  suggestions  practical;  its  lan- 
guage, sometimes  lacking  in  vividness,  is  ever  dignified  and  devotional ; its  doctrinal 
implications  are  in  full  accord  with  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  the  com- 
pleted work  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  deserving  the  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  our  Communion  and  the  respect  of  the  Christian  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Evangel  of  the  New  Theology.  By  T.  Rhonda  Williams,  Minister  of 
Greenfield  Congregational  Church,  Bradford.  New  York  City:  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  266  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author  manifests  evident  sincerity,  a deep  moral  earnestness,  and  a true 
yearning  for  better  things,  for  the  individual,  for  society  and  for  the  world.  In 
his  first  sermon,  “Seeking  and  Finding  in  Religion,”  he  makes  a plea  for  more 
generous  treatment  of  those  who  have  not  “found”  but  are  still  “seekers”;  and 
one  feels  inclined  to  afford  the  adherents  of  ‘ ‘The  New  Theology, ’ ’ as  represented 
in  this  volume,  the  very  widest  sympathy;  for,  judged  by  the  New  Testament 
revelation,  however  sincerely  they  may  be  “seeking,”  they  have  evidently  much 
to  ‘ 1 find.  ’ ’ The  writer  denies  the  authority  of  Scripture,  repudiates  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  with  that  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  assumes  the  familiar  posi- 
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tions  of  the  Universalist  and  the  Unitarian.  Yet  a “Unitarian”  he  refuses  to 
be  called.  Unitarianism  suggests  too  much  of  conservatism  and  traditional 
orthodoxy.  The  “Old  Unitarians”  were  too  much  inclined  to  believe  the 
Bible. 

It  is  to  establish  the  independence  of  “The  New  Theology”  that  the  author 
devotes  the  second  and  third  sermons  of  his  series.  He  entitles  them  “The  New 
Theology  and  Unitarianism.  ’ ’ He  endeavors  to  show  that  “ The  New  Theology  ’ ’ 
is  “not  a going  over  to  Unitarianism,”  but  rather  that  the  true  Unitarians  of 
to-day  have  gone  over  to  the  position  of  “The  New  Theology.”  He  insists  that 
the  Unitarians  have  not  always  denied  “the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  miracles, 
the  miraculous  birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.”  By  convincing  citations,  he 
makes  it  evident  that  the  “Old  Unitarianism”  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  authori- 
tative Word  of  God.  The  difference  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians 
was  simply  as  to  what  each  believed  the  Scriptures  taught  ; what  the  Scriptures 
taught  each  was  willing  to  believe.  “The  New  Theology,”  however,  according 
to  the  writer,  disclaims  all  obligation  to  believe  the  Scriptures;  and  to  the  honor  of 
this  advanced  position  the  Unitarians  have  no  rightful  claim.  It  is  “The  New 
Theology”  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  true  conception  of  religion.  In  its 
light  the  terms  “Unitarian”  and  “Trinitarian”  are  both  antiquated.  How  can 
there  be  any  discussion  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  when  “divinity  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  humanity”?  And  this  later  discovery  “is  the  gist  of  the  New  The- 
ology, ’ ’ and  is  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  Unitarianism,  but  to  philosophy,  science 
and  higher  criticism.  These  latter  have  given  us  a new  conception  of  the  universe, 
from  which  we  have  reached  a new  theology.  “The  leading  names  in  philosophy, 
in  science  and  in  criticism  have  not  belonged  to  the  Unitarians”:  why  then 
should  the  “New  Theology”  be  called  “Unitarianism?” 

To  the  average  reader  it  may  be  of  little  concern  what  the  “New  Theology” 
is  called.  It  is  probably  of  more  interest  to  know  what  the  New  Theology  says 
of  the  Bible.  This  is  clearly  declared  in  the  fourth  sermon,  “The  Bible  and 
Babylon.”  We  are  told  that  “the  Bible  is  not  a direct  revelation  of  God.” 
“The  ethical  and  religious”  value  of  the  Book  is  quite  the  same,  even  when  its 
historical  character  has  been  disproven.  “The  Bible  is  not  revelation;  goodness 
is  revelation.  The  one  reason  for  regarding  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  that  He  was 
so  good.  Goodness  is  revelation.”  The  latter  phrase,  whatever  it  may  mean, 
is  repeated  four  times  and  emphasized  in  three  varieties  of  type  in  tins  immedi- 
ate connection,  and  seems  to  summarize  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  as  taught 
by  the  “New  Theology.” 

^ The  fifth  sermon,  entitled  “The  Christian  Consciousness,”  seems  to  involve 
in  its  discussion  a logical  fallacy.  The  Trinitarian  is  asked  to  admit  that  ‘ ‘in  the 
content  of  his  own  experience  he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  operation  of 
God  and  of  Jesus.”  From  this  admission  the  writer  denies  the  possibility  of 
“present  communion  with  the  living  Christ” ; but  if  he  is  meeting  a Trinitarian 
on  his  own  ground  he  must  admit  that  the  living  Christ  is  divine,  and  that  com- 
munion with  the  Father  is  also  communion  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The 
writer,  however,  concludes  that  the  origin  of  “The  Christian  Movement”  is  to  be 
largely  traced  to  Jesus;  and  yet  He  is  only  one  of  many  forces  which  have  resulted 
in  a “Christian  consciousness,”  which  is  in  reality  the  experience  of  believing  that 
“God  is  our  loving  Father.  ’ ’ 

The  sixth  sermon  is  on  “The  Sense  of  Sin. ’ ’ It  warns  the  pulpit  against  utter- 
ances which  suggest  that  “the  heart  is  desperately  wicked.”  The  preacher 
should  remember  “that  many  are  very  good,  and  that  there  is  some  goodness  in 
all.”  It  is  a question  in  the  minds  of  some  whether  the  pulpit  of  the  present 
day  is  to  be  charged  with  unduly  emphasizing  sin,  either  as  a fact  or  a doctrine. 
If,  however,  the  writer  is  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  too  much  “urging  of  an 
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artificial  doctrine  of  sin,”  he  is  also  right  in  suggesting  as  a remedy  that  it  is  not 
so  much  “a  general  doctrine  of  sin  we  want  as  specific  dealing  with  the  specific 
sin. ” It  is,  however,  a characteristic  suggestion  of  the  “New  Theology  ’ ’ which 
urges  upon  all  men  the  following  rule : ‘ ‘ Instead  of  trying  to  believe  that  you  are 
a lost  sinner,  try  to  realize  that  you  are  a child  of  God.  ’ ’ 

“What  is  Christian  Discipleship?’’  is  the  question  with  which  we  are  next 
addressed;  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face,  by  way  of  answer,  with  the  familiar 
platitude  that  Christianity  is  not  essentially  a matter  of  outward  confession,  but 
of  inner  life.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a discovery  of  “The  New  Theology’’; 
but  the  latter  seems  continually  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  life  depends  upon 
faith.  The  writer  makes  a plea  for  admission  to  the  Church  of  all  who  hold  the 
ideal  of  unselfishness  and  purity.  “If  you  join,  I do  not  ask  you  for  the  articles 
of  your  creed : I ask  you  whether  you  want  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good.  ’ ’ This 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  Christianity  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  possibly  to  its 
vanishing  point.  “Christian  Discipleship’’  is,  however,  declared  to  be  much 
more  than  these  words  might  suggest.  It  is  understood  to  contain  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  following  suggestive  phrases:  “Entering  with  Jesus  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  divine  Fatherhood,’’  “Sharing  with  Jesus  the  assurance  of 
divine  help,’’  “Working  with  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  man,’’  “Taking  sides 
with  Jesus  against  selfishness  and  impurity,’’  “Losing  the  life  of  personal 
aggrandizement  and  selfish  personal  advantage,  the  life  of  grasping  all  for  self, 
in  the  larger  life  of  world  service,  ’ ’ and  so  ‘ 1 finding  salvation  in  love.  ’ ’ 

“Does  Evolution  account  for  Jesus?’’  Not  altogether,  according  to  the 
writer.  He  was  in  large  measure  a product  of  His  times,  yet  as  it  is  “a  fact’’ 
‘ ‘ that  we  cannot  give  a full  account  of  any  man,  ’ ’ is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can- 
not give  a full  account  of  great  men?  ‘ ‘ If  therefore  Matthew  Arnold  cannot  give  a 
full  account  of  Shakespeare,  and  if  in  pre-Christian  times  men  could  not  give  an 
account  of  Plato,  or  of  Buddha,  much  less  should  we  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
give  a full  account  of  Jesus,  who  stands  chief  in  goodness  and  in  self-sacrifice.  ’ ’ 
Such  seems  to  be  the  argument  of  the  author. 

The  Christian  Mission  which  we  need  is  declared,  in  the  next  sermon,  to  be  one 
which  will  result  first  of  all  in  an  increasing  sincerity  among  ministers,  who  should 
faithfully  investigate  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  criticism.  “The 
next  revival  of  religion  in  England  must  be  born  in  ministers’  studies’’;  but 
further,  ‘ ‘ If  the  Church  is  to  mission  the  world  it  must  include  in  its  Gospel  some 
message  on  what  is  known  as  social  questions.’  ’ The  Church,  and  especially  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  are  not  to  confine  their  efforts  to  individual  conversion, 
but  must  realize  the  larger  needs  of  society,  and  must  treat  “socialized  evils.  ’ ’ 

“Is  God  in  Hell?’’  The  writer  suggests  that  He  is.  “Sin  does  not  separate 
Man  from  God;  God  is  in  the  Hell  which  sin  makes.”  The  writer  does  not  refer 
simply  to  a “ mediaeval  hell,  ’ ’ but  teaches  that  God  lives  everywhere,  in  the  evil 
and  in  the  good.  “Hells,  here  and  hereafter,  serve  the  cause  of  redemption — - 
work  toward  the  restitution  of  all  things  until  God  is  all  in  all.”  If  the  writer 
merely  meant  to  suggest  God’s  love  for  even  the  worst  of  sinners,  he  would 
probably  carry  more  conviction,  and  one  could  accept  in  their  true  meaning  the 
closing  words  of  the  sermon : ‘ ‘ God  loves  us ; keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.” 
In  ‘ ‘ The  Relation  of  Heresy  to  Progress  ’ ’ the  witer  assumes  as  a fundamental 
proposition  that  “the  Bible  gives  no  rule  of  faith;  it  kindles  faith  but  does  not 
rule  it.  The  Bible  gives  faith  food,  but  no  final  form.”  We  must  therefore  be 
expecting  continual  changes  in  the  substance  of  our  belief.  “Our  advantage  is 
not  in  finding  only,  but  in  seeking  also ; to  reach  the  goal  would  be  death,  but  to 
be  forever  reaching  unto  what  never  can  be  fully  reached — that  is  eternal  life.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I would  define  Pentecost  so : the  consciousness  of  the  divine  invasion.  ’ ’ 
Thus  the  writer  declares  in  his  sermon  on  “Fear  in  the  real  Pentecost.”  The 
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sermon  suggests  that  when  the  inmost  shrine  is  “lit  by  the  sacred  Presence,’’ 

‘ ‘ the  sense  of  the  deeper  mystery  of  existence,  ” “ the  incoming  of  a new  Spirit  of 
life,’’  the  realization  of  new  relations,  the  recognition  of  a new  standard  of  life, 
all  cause  a sense  of  fear ; yet  fear  will  result  in  gladness,  in  power  and  in  faith. 

The  sermon  on  “The  Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Apocalypse”  is  mainly  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  a pious  forgery,  but  is  an  example  of 
many  similar  books,  wliich  have  as  their  aim  the  encouragement  of  men  by  a 
prophecy  of  ideal  and  imaginary  good.  These  writings  are  “not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,”  according  to  this  author.  “The  Apocalypse  sketches  the  future; 
things  will  not  work  out  according  to  the  sketch ; but  the  sketch  was  made  from 
confidence  in  principles  which  are  true,  though  with  imperfect  knowledge  as  to 
how  the  principles  would  work  out.  The  proper  function  of  Apocalypse  is  to 
give  you  ideals  and  inspirations.”  This  principle  is  applied  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  also  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

“The  Messages  to  the  Churches”  contain  helpful  and  practical  suggestions  of 
abiding  principles  in  present  day  life.  They  suggest  the  necessity  of  continual 
struggles  against  low  ideals;  but  also  the  possibility  of  conquest.  “Through  the 
struggle  in  every  case  the  soul  may  come  to  victory.  ’ ’ 

“The  Unclean  Man  before  God”  is  a familiar  endeavor  to  secure  peace  of  con- 
science and  moral  cleansing  aside  altogether  from  the  Name  and  precious  Blood 
and  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  suggestion  of  the  sermon  is  moral 
resolution  and  a dependence  on  the  good  nature  of  God,  by  whom  “the  saving 
processes  will  be  effective  somehow,  somewhere,  and  some  time.” 

In  treating  of  ‘ ‘ The  Communion  Sendee  ’ ’ the  author  declares  that  it  was  not 
established  by  Jesus.  ‘ ‘ He  did  not  command  the  observance  of  this  ordinance.  ’ ’ 
To  establish  this  proposition  the  author  makes  use  of  one  of  the  more  familiar 
problems  of  textual  criticism  in  connection  with  the  account  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive; and  in  treating  of  St.  Paul’s  explicit  words,  that  “he  had  received  this 
ordinance  of  the  Lord,  ’ ’ the  writer  declares  that  ‘ ‘ he  probably  meant  that  this 
was  his  conviction  as  to  what  was  right  to  do,  and  all  right  thought  we  believe 
comes  from  God.”  The  Communion,  of  course,  in  the  mind  of  this  waiter,  has 
no  reference  to  sacrifice,  nor  atonement,  nor  the  remission  of  sins,  nor  the  death  of 
Christ;  it  is  used  simply  to  denote  Christian  fellowship.  “By  discerning  the 
Lord’s  Body”  is  meant  “discerning  the  unity  of  the  Church — the  society.  The 
Church  is  Christ’s  body.” 

‘ ‘ Doing  all  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ” is  a phrase  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  alleged  false  dogmas  of  the  necessary  intercession  of  Christ, 
and  also  against  the  propriety  of  ascribing  to  Christ  all  the  glory  for  worthy 
deeds.  Christ  did  win  a place  of  pre-eminence  in  spiritual  religion,  yet  many 
others  hold  a similar  place  and  should  not  be  denied  the  praise  they  deserve.  ‘ ‘ If 
we  protest  against  slavery  anywhere,  we  do  so  not  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
also  of  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce  and  others.  On  the  throne  of  victory  over  the 
slave  trade,  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce  and  others  are  sitting  with  Jesus,  and  if  we 
condemn  slavery  anywhere  to-day,  we  do  it  in  all  their  names.” 

‘ ‘ The  Song  of  the  Well  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ The  Value  of  Trouble  for  a Door  of  Hope  ’ ’ 
both  contain  helpful,  moral  suggestions.  The  first  in  suggesting  the  need  of 
personal  activity,  of  reflective  thought,  and  a heart  of  love  if  we  would  attain 
to  the  truest  springs  of  life.  The  second  suggests  to  us  the  good  that  is  often 
brought  out  of  evil,  and  the  door  of  hope  wliich  can  be  found  in  many  experi- 
ences of  darkness. 

The  last  of  these  sermons  will  strike  most  readers  as  the  most  surprising  of  all. 
It  has  as  its  title  this  question,  “Can  We  Hope  to  Unify  the  Religious  World?” 
By  the  “religious  world”  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  merely  the  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Brahminism.  “The 
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attempt  to  give  Buddhists,  Mohammedans  and  Confucians  the  dogmas  of  our 
Western  Christianity  is  a hopeless  one;  unification  will  not  come  along  these 
lines;  Christian  dogmas  must  be  abandoned.  We  should  not  aim  at  getting  the 
Hindoo  to  change  his  dogmas  for  our  dogmas,  but  to  feel  the  spiritual  power  of 
higher  ideals  of  life.”  In  accomplishing  this  desired  aim,  the  writer  declares  that 
higher  criticism  is  the  indispensable  condition ; for  it  “shows  us  that  the  Bible 
is  not  an  infallible  authority,  it  will  show  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo  the 
same  regarding  their  Bibles,  and  then  the  field  will  be  clearer  for  drawing 
together.”  It  is  evident  to  the  reader  how  simple  the  matter  of  unifying  the 
religious  world  becomes  when  higher  criticism  has  abolished  the  Bible  and  all 
other  barriers  to  the  manifestation  of  a spirit  of  tolerance.  This  spirit  the 
writer  designates  “The  Jesus  Spirit.” 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  these  tw-enty  sermons.  It  is  possible  that  the 
American  adherents  of  “The  New  Theology”  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  all 
that  they  contain,  nor  to  allow  their  own  positions  to  be  thus  interpreted;  and 
these  discourses  may  serve  as  a salutary  warning  to  some  of  our  younger  theo- 
logians, who  are  not  altogether  conscious  of  the  results  which  will  inevitably  be 
reached  by  those  who  accept  the  general  postulates  of  the  “New  Theology.” 
These  sermons  give  little  ground  for  the  claim  of  “progress”;  they  seem  rather 
to  indicate  a relapse  into  a form  of  pagan  philosophy,  with  which  is  united  some- 
thing of  the  borrowed  morality  of  Christianity.  “Evangel”  they  have  none. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Emphasized  Bible.  By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Four  volumes.  920  pages.  Royal  8vo. 
Price  per  volume,  82.00  net. 

These  four  volumes  form  a unique  and  invaluable  addition  to  our  modern 
equipment  for  Bible  study.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  more  light  could  be 
thrown  upon  Scripture  in  a work  of  briefer  compass.  Each  page  is  a striking 
example  of  multum  in  parvo.  The  simple  devices  of  printing  offer  suggestions 
on  a single  page  which  it  would  require  a commentary  to  express,  while  the 
translation  enables  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  to  understand  the  force  of  the  original  text.  It  is  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  these  languages  wrho  are  loudest  in  their  praise  of  this  admirable 
work.  All  classes  of  Bible  students  and  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes  a 
scholarly  and  helpful  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  fully  thirty-four  years  since  the  appearance  of  Rotherham’s  Emphasized 
New  Testament.  It  originally  appeared  in  1872,  under  the  title,  The  New 
Testament  Newly  Translated  and  Critically  Emphasized.  It  was  revised  in 
1878,  but  in  1897  a third  edition  appeared  which  was  practically  a new  work. 
The  Greek  text  employed  was  that  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  instead  of  the 
former  text  of  Dr.  Tregelles.  The  emphasis  w-as  indicated  by  a more  agreeable 
and  effective  method.  References  were  increased  in  number;  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  were  indicated  by  italics.  The  notes  were  enlarged  and 
gathered  into  an  appendix ; while  the  translation  was  so  printed  as  to  assist  in  an 
immediate  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and 
thus  to  a rapid  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  have  appeared  more  recently,  and 
fully  merit  an  appreciative  mention  and  review-.  The  aim  of  the  work  as  thus 
completed  is  best  indicated  by  the  title-page  of  the  volumes,  which  is  as  follow-s : 
“The  Emphasized  Bible.  A New  Translation.  Designed  to  set  forth  the 
exact  meaning,  the  proper  terminology  and  the  grapliic  style  of  the  sacred 
originals;  arranged  to  show-  at  a glance  narrative,  speech,  parallelism  and  logical 
analysis,  also  to  enable  the  student  readily  to  distinguish  the  several  divine 
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names;  and  emphasized  throughout  after  the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues,  with  expository  introduction,  select  references  and  appendices  of  notes.  ’ ’ 

It  seems  inevitable  that  prejudice  and  antagonism  should  be  aroused  by  every 
appearance  of  a “New  Translation  of  the  Bible.”  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
opposition  which  has  in  all  the  centuries  been  offered  to  even  a “New  Revision. ” 
In  the  case  of  this  work,  however,  the  author  at  once  wins  our  favor  and  confidence 
by  certain  phrases  in  his  Introduction,  by  which  he  suggests  to  us  that  he  is  not 
offering  a competitive  translation  but  a companion  version,  and  that  it  is  not 
specially  designed  for  public  or  social  use,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  reader  in 
his  study  or  in  his  private  devotions.  Even-  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible 
recognizes  at  once  the  value  of  any  faithful  and  scholarly  translation.  It  always 
serves  as  an  illuminating  commentary  upon  the  version  with  which  one  is  most 
familiar.  This  translation  has  been  characterized  as  being  peculiarly  “vivid,” 
“accurate”  and  “forceful.”  It  brings  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  many  ob- 
scpre  and  difficult  passages,  and  often  with  remarkable  suggestiveness  and 
strength.  It  throws  fresh  light  upon  old  and  familiar  phrases.  Its  doctrinal 
implications  are  thoroughly  evangelical,  and  its  language  is  always  dignified  and 
clear. 

The  first  volume  contains  an  Introduction  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  explains  at  once  the  methods  by  which  the  writer  carries  out  the 
design  which  the  title-page  sets  forth.  From  this  Introduction  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1.  The  size  of  the  page  (6§  x 10  inches)  is  intended  to  bring  into  one  Anew 
comiected  portions  of  Scripture,  the  parts  of  which  can  be  more  easily  grasped 
and  remembered  when  seen  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole, 
than  when  extended  over  several  smaller  pages. 

2.  The  varying  indentations  of  the  lines  have  been  employed  to  serve  several 
important  purposes: 

a.  They  mark  the  transition,  in  the  text,  from  narrative  to  speech,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  speech  within  speech. 

b.  More  important  still,  they  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  poetic  parallel- 
ism. With  this  feature  of  Hebrew  poem'  all  are  familiar.  It  is  “the  beautiful 
measured  reduplication  of  thought  whereby  the  same  sentiment,  or  fact,  or 
promise  is  doubly  expressed,  the  second  time  with  a difference,  while  still  within 
the  general  scope  of  the  first : the  variation  serving  not  only  to  cluster  together 
beauties  of  speech,  but  to  fix  the  general  scope  and  outlook  of  the  couplet,  the 
one  line  hinting  the  limit  to  which  the  other  may  be  assumed  to  submit,  or  defin- 
ing the  subject  to  which  it  also  relates.”  This  parallelism  is  suggested  by  the 
printers  of  the  Revised  Version;  but  the  Emphasized  Bible  draws  attention 
also  to  what  may  be  described  as  “semi -parallelism,”  which  is  indicated  by 
responding  extra  capitals  as  in  the  following: 

‘ ‘ I am  sated  With  ascending-offerings  of  rams 
.And  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.  ’ ’ 

Or,  when  space  requires  it,  by  an  extra  line  as  in  the  following: 

“.And  they  shall  call  thee — 

The  city  of  Yahweh, 

The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.” 

There  is  another  form  of  parallelism  which  Dr.  Moulton  has  called  the  “enve- 
lope” arrangement  of  fines.  In  it  the  first  fine  is  responded  to  by  the  fourth, 
and  the  second  by  the  third,  as  in  the  following  example: 
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‘ ‘ Let  me  see  thy  form, 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice, 

For  thy  voice  is  sweet 
And  thy  form  comely.  ’ ’ 

A most  interesting  example  is  found  in  Isa.  ix.  3,  where  the  critical  revision 
and  correction  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  given  to  the  original  text  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  thereby  is  produced  this  special  and  beautiful  form  of 
parallelism: 

“Thou  hast  increased  the  exultation, 

Thou  hast  made  great  the  joy, — 

They  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  of  harvest, 

As  men  exult  when  they  distribute  spoil.  ’ ’ 

c.  The  indentations  of  the  lines  also  present  the  results  of  logical  analysis. 
This  is  specially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  parentheses 
and  digressions  which  strikingly  characterize  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
are  clearly  indicated,  and  by  the  same  method  passages  in  the  prophets  are  made 
peculiarly  intelligible  and  clear.  The  principal  statements  are  so  printed  that  the 
lines  begin  with  the  margin  on  the  left,  but  the  subordinate  statements  are  ex- 
pressed in  lines  which  are  indented ; thus  by  glancing  down  the  margin  one  sees 
at  a glance  the  leading  thoughts  and  their  logical  sequence  and  connection. 

3.  Three  varieties  of  type  have  been  used,  sparingly  but  effectively.  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  Emphasized  New  Testament  the  black  letter  type  was 
used  for  emphasis,  but  its  too  frequent  use  was  obviously  objectionable.  In  this 
completed  Bible  emphasis  is  not  thus  indicated,  but  instead  simple  derices  have 
been  substituted  to  indicate  the  emphatic  words  and  phrases.  These  derices 
are  especially  the  double  bar  and  the  bracket;  but  italic  type  is  used  to  indicate 
the  refrains  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  appear  in  the  New.  In  the  matter  of  these  refrains,  most  readers 
are  familiar  with  those  which  abound  in  the  Psalms,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
these  refrains  made  so  prominent  in  this  favorite  Book;  but  the  presence  of 
“refrains”  in  the  early  chapters  of  Isaiah  will  surprise  some  readers,  while  the 
existence  of  them  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  will  astonish  still  more.  The 
most  beautiful  of  the  latter  may  however  be  familiar,  as  it  occurs  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  prophecy.  It  is  this  melodious  couplet : 

“The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness; 

The  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  Bride.  ’ ’ 

As  to  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  all  readers  have  been  pleased  to 
find  that  they  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  printers  of  the  Revised  Version.  In 
the  Emphasized  New  Testament  they  are  reproduced  in  italics,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  surprising  to  see  how  numerous  they  are,  and  how  large  a part  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  for  instance,  is  constructed  out  of  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage and  imagery.  The  only  other  use  of  special  type  is  in  the  case  of  the  Divine 
names.  The  Hebrew  “Elohim”  is  printed  in  ordinary  type,  but  the  Hebrew 
“El”  is  printed  “God”  (one  capital  and  two  small  capitals),  and  the  Hebrew 
“Eloah,”  which  appears  principally  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  indicated  by  the 
word  “God,”  printed  in  Old  English  letters.  These  discriminations  are  not 
regarded  as  of  supreme  importance,  but  they  are  invested  with  interest  to  all 
Bible  students,  and  by  this  difference  of  type  are  made  evident  to  the  eye. 

4.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  Analyses  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which 
are  inserted  so  as  to  break  the  text  into  frequent  paragraphs.  To  this  method 
there  is  always  some  objection,  yet  most  readers  realize  that  when  such  analysis 
is  carefully  done,  it  is  of  invaluable  help  in  understanding  the  content  of  Scripture. 
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5.  The  footnotes  are  remarkable.  They  are  surprisingly  brief,  but  full  of  sug- 
gestion, and  contain  much  information  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  previous 
translation  of  the  Bible.  They  comprise  “alternative  renderings,”  some  of 
which  are  so  admirable  as  to  make  one  wish  that  they  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  translation.  They  further  contain  references  to  other  sections  of  Scripture 
which  are  intentionally  few  in  number,  and  come  from  the  author’s  personal 
study,  and  are  believed  to  be  specially  trustworthy  and  useful.  The  footnotes 
also  contain  1 ‘ various  readings  ’ ’ which  refer  to  the  most  important  differences 
between  the  test  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  (which  our  author  employs)  and  other  Hebrew 
texts. 

6.  We  should  also  refer  to  the  appendices,  which  contain  brief  but  helpful  notes 
on  the  most  important  themes.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  following 
subjects:  “Special  Note  on  the  Psalms,”  marking  their  external  features  and 
essential  characteristics,  “Special  Note  on  the  Apocrypha,”  “The  Authorship 
of  Deuteronomy,”  “The  Escape  Goat,”  “The  Hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  Heart,” 
‘ ‘ Sin  Offering : Sin  Bearer . ’ ’ 

7.  The  “Introduction”  further  contains  a most  interesting  discussion  of  the 
“incomparable  Name.”  The  author’s  use  of  the  form  “Yahweh”  instead  of  the 
form  “Jehovah,”  “which  was  unknown  until  1520,”  is  particularly  strong  and 
convincing,  while  his  explanation  of  the  Name  is  most  suggestive,  indicating  the 
meaning  to  be  “He  who  becometh,”  and  implying  “Whatsoever  I will,  may,  or 
can  become.” 

The  explanations  contained  in  this  most  lucid  “Introduction”  are  all  clearly 
understood  by  a single  glance  at  a page  of  the  printed  text,  and  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  conclude  this  brief  review  by  the  author’s  rendering  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Psalm: 

Psalm  24. 

David’s.  A Melody. 

1.  To  < Yah  well  > belongeth 

The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof, 

The  world;  and  they  who  dwell  therein : 

2.  For  ||hej|  <upon>  the  seas  hath  founded  it, 

And  <upon  the  currents  > doth  make  it  firm. 

3.  Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Yahweh? 

And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy'  place? 

4.  ||The  clean  of  hands, 

And  pure  of  heart. — 

Who  hath  not  uplifted,  to  falsehood,  his  soul, 

Nor  sworn  deceitfully|| 

5.  Shall  bear  away  a blessing  from  Yahweh, 

.And  righteousness  from  his  delivering  God. 

6.  ||This  is  the  generation  of  them  who  inquire  of  him, 

Who  seek  thy  face,  O God  of  Jacob.  (Selah.) 

7.  Lift  up.  O ye  gates,  your  heads, 

And  lift  yourselves  up.  ye  age-abiding'  doors 
That  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in. 

8.  Who'  is  the  king  of  glory? 

Yahweh,  strong  and  mighty, 

Yahweh,  mighty  in  war. 

9.  Lift  up,  O ye  gates,  your  heads. 

Yea  lift  (them)  up.  ye  age-abiding'  doors, 

That  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in. 

10.  Who'  then  is'  the  king  of  glory? 

| Yahweh  of  hosts  ], 

||He  is  the  king  of  glory.  (Selah). 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Efdmav 


